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CHAPTER I. 

AT LEAMINGTON AGAIN 

Before we set down the conversation, which, on 
the 29th of August, took place between Mr. 
Dykhart and Mr. Ballow, it will be expedient for 
us to pay one more visit to Leamington. Our 
special object in going there now is to satisfy an 
inquiry which, it is possible, some of our readers 
have more than once made — HoW* all this while, 
was the active contriver of so much that has gone 
before — the able Mrs. Ferrier ? 

It is now just seven weeks (for we came upon 
her on Thursday, the 4th of September) since 
Mrs. Ferrier had seen Eva quit her house, in 
company with Mr. and Mrs. Dowlas. That Miss 
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March acknowledged the claims of the kindred 
Mrs. Ferrier had found for her, that lady had been 
made aware. She knew that Eva had gone with 
them to Llynbwllyn, and she hoped that all the 
danger of a marriage with Richard had utterly 
passed away. She hoped so ; but she felt no 
comfortable assurance of it. She had on her side 
the solemn promise which Eva had asked and 
obtained from Richard; but she could not feel 
certain that her son would keep his promise. It 
was not to his mother, but to Eva that he had 
given his word. Miss March might feel she had a 
right to release him from such a promise ; and, as 
Mrs. Ferrier bitterly reflected, she would be quick 
enough in claiming and exercising the right. If 
so, what had the mother of Richard gained by the 
remorseless ingenuity with which she had laid bare 
(as she supposed) the actual secret of Eva's origin ? 

She had made the disgrace, which might have 
remained a conjectural matter, a thing open and 
certain before the eyes of all the world. 

Therefore, it will be well understood that Mrs. 
Ferrier's grand contrivances had not made her a 
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very much happier woman. Even the presence of 
Richard was no such happiness to her as before ; 
for Richard was now at Leamington again. He 
had left his friend Maxwell convalescent in Scot- 
land, and had accepted a shooting invitation in 
Warwickshire ; for Captain Ferrier was one whom 
all were proud of knowing and entertaining. 
Though many of his days were just now spent in 
his friend's fields, yet his head-quarters were at his 
mother's house. And as this particular day, the 
4th of the month, was very wet, he was at home 
the greater part of it. 

He was, as you know, already aware that his 
mother's great discovery, well as facts appeared^ 
to sustain it, had proved a fiction after all ; and 
he was very glad thereat. But he resolved that 
to his mother no hint of the counter-discovery 
should at present be breathed. If she continued 
as hostile to the marriage as before, the news 
would be likely to set her inquiring and intriguing 
a second time. If she were coming to view the 
matter more calmly, it would be very unwise to 
unsettle her by any new stimulus to curiosity 
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and anxiety. So, for aught Mrs. Ferrier yet knew, 
the dreaded Eva was living, as Miss Koberts, along 
with the Rector of Llynbwllyn. Where, at this 
time, our heroine really was, we shall know as 
soon as it behoves us. Suffice it now to say, that 
it was in a place hitherto unknown both to our- 
selves and to her. 

Mrs. Ferrier and the Captain had just break- 
fasted. Conversation had not flowed freely 
between them — there were many matters on 
which they thought and feli in unison, as of old ; 
but on the subject which, to them both, was the 
greatest,' they were as divided in heart as it is 
possible for any two persons to be. 

This morning the postman's knock was wel- 
comed by Mrs. Ferrier with more of interest than 
usual. She was awaiting an answer to a letter 
she had written on the Tuesday. Not daring to 
ask Richard how matters now stood between 
himself and Miss Roberts, she had taken a some- 
what circuitous way of ascertaining. She had 
written to Mrs. Dowlas a few inquiries as to Eva, 
which would probably elicit information as to 
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any prospects which might be vaunted by that 
aspiring young lady. Of the three relations whom 
the too-rapid imagination of Mrs. Ferrier had 
bestowed on Eva, Mrs. Dowlas was surely the 
one least likely to make her niece's interests her 
own; Mrs. Ferrier had seen enough to be sure 
of that. To Mrs. Dowlas, therefore, had she 
penned the following inquiries : — 

"Leamington, September 2, 1856. 

"Madam, — Though, perhaps, I am scarcely entitled 
to call myself a friend of your niece, Miss Eva Roberts, 
yet, as you are doubtless aware, her deceased friend and 
protector was a near and dear relation of my own. 
Therefore I cannot but be somewhat interested in her. 
If it would not be regarded as too great a liberty, and 
would not trouble you too much, I should be greatly 
pleased to hear of her going on well. It would give 
me satisfaction to hear that she is settled and comfortable 
in her new and proper position; that she wins the 
approval of those whose affection it has become her 
duty to cultivate ; and that she is fitting herself for that 
quietly respectable sphere of life, to which a manifest 
Providence has called her. 

" Begging you to excuse this liberty, 

" I am, Madam, 

" Your obedient servant, 

" E. Ferrier." 
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To the above letter there came on Thursday 
the following reply, Mrs. Ferrier and Richard 
having breakfasted, as we just now said :— 

" Lhjnbwllyn, near Carnarvon, September 3, 1856. 

"Respectable Madam, — I think it only right that 
I should answer your very civil and proper letter of 
inquiry about Miss Roberts, my niece, although it is a 
disgraceful and disgusting duty to me to mention her 
very name. What I have to tell of her is everything 
which is bad, and nothing which is good. After dis- 
gracing us all by goings-on the most shameful you ever 
heard, she has robbed us of I do not know how much 
property, and run away from us altogether. And a 
good riddance, I must say, she is. Every day that comes 
brings me some fresh stoiy of her wickedness, — known 
to all the neighbourhood as well as to myself. I hear, 
and I know it to be true, that she took up with a tall 
Irish fellow, of the name of M'Quantigan, who goes 
about the country lecturing at meetings ; and I know 
that the young lady — my niece I should be ashamed to 
call her — was more than once seen walking with him 
at night, and going on in a way which, as the moral 
mother of four young children, I do not think proper 
to repeat. The dreadful example she was in the house, 
and the way in which she set herself to corrupt my 
husband himself — who was deceived by her false tongue, 
— this is a thing which my pen refuses to utter. 
Where she is now X do not know. Where she ought 
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to be, I should be very sorry to say. And so, respectable 
madam, I beg you to excuse my writing anything more 
on this so detestable and disreputable a creature. 

" I remain, 

" Your'a truly obedient, 

"Jane Dowlas." 

" P.S. — I do not envy her the least bit in the world, 

—No r 

" There ! There's a character for you to read !" 
said Mrs. Ferrier to her son, as she almost flung 
this letter into his face. " You have been ready 
to quarrel with your mother because she would 
not accept Miss March for an angel. Now, then ! 
Just look what her own friends have to say of 
her!" 

Of course Mrs. Ferrier could have no idea of 
the terrible disappointment Mrs. Dowlas had had, 
nor of the consequent enmity against her supposed 
niece. And the fearful and complex charges 
which this letter contained, all sank into the mind 
of Mrs. Ferrier like water flowing into a dry 
sponge. 

" Now, then, Richard, was I mistaken, when I 
warned you that it would bring you no good ? I 
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should imagine you will scarcely think anything 
more of her now!" 

Richard carelessly took the letter in hand ; read 
the first words which met his eye ; then crunched 
the paper up> and flung it away contemptuously 
into the fire-place. 

" A piece of slanderous ribaldry ! It is just as 
well for the disgusting writer of it that she is a 
woman, and not a man !" 

"It's all very well, Richard, for you to throw 
my letters into the fire-place ; that is very easily 
done. But it's quite another thing to explain 
away the truth." 

" The truth ! Why, mother, can you pretend 
to see anything but falsehood — gross, malicious 
falsehood, in a piece of trash like that V 9 

"Oh, really! Then I may gather from that, 
that you think your mother a story-teller ! Say 
what you think, by all means — say that I wrote 
it all out of my own head ! Any possible thing is 
more likely than that there should be any fault in 
the angelic Miss March — I beg her pardon sincerely, 
—Miss Roberts. " 
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" I will say this, mother — that you are making 
me think you very different from what I always 
did think you. I should indeed have said, a 
little while ago, that the implacable spirit you 
show was, in you, the least possible of all 
things/ ' 

Poor Mrs. Ferrier burst into bitter tears. 

" Oh, I know it very well ! I'm but too well 
aware how little you think of me ; — what a poor, 
insignificant creature I am ! So I must make up 
my mind to see you ruin yourself, after all !" 

"You will see the matter in a very different 
light by-and-bye, mother. And, if I ask you to be 
more guarded in what you say now, it is not that 
you can possibly shake my determination-that. 
you never can do — but because the more you say 
now, the more you will have to regret by-and-bye." 

"But, Richard, Richard, — only do consider for 
one moment! Just fancy it to be the case of 
some one else, and that you were called upon to 
give your opinion about it. Come, now, you can 
hardly refuse me such a thing as that. What 
would you be ready to say yourself? You know 
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that she is but the daughter of a convict — his 
illegitimate daughter, moreover. So you have no 
right to think it such a very unlikely thing that 
flhe should inherit evil propensities. Well, if you 
think all this too shocking to be believed, why 
not travel into Wales, and find out for yourself ? 
I should have thought that, for her very sake, you 
would have been ready to do that." 

" I do not feel called upon to do any such thing. 
And I have my reasons for knowing how little 
that contemptible letter is worth." 

" Very well ! Then all my hopes are at an end ; 
and you bring my grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave ! Oh, what simpletons those people are who 
complain because, they have no children given 
them ! I declare I do envy such happy people — 
Mrs. Wettiman for example ; — with fits, and 
without children." 

We have heard of people in old time who, to 
their after sorrow, have had their desires literally 
and immediately fulfilled. Some shadow of such 
fulfilment was given to this last thought of Mrs. 
Ferrier's; for scarcely was it uttered ere the 
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Captain, getting out of patience, quitted her 
presence, and left her almost in hysterics. She 
heard him close the house-door behind him, and 
knew ihat she had driven him out of doors. Then, 
presently, she rang for the maid to carry away the 
things from the breakfast- table. When the latter 
had performed this duty, she had a question t6 ; put 
to Mrs. Ferrier. \ 

" If you please, ma'am, Susan said I was to' ask 
you, ma'am, whether the Captain would dine at 
home to-day?" 

This was a small and common-place question * 
but it reminded Mrs. Ferrier that Richard had left 
the house too suddenly to enable her to answer it. 
It appeared to mark his growing indifference to 
her; and she looked upon it as the significant 
index of a painful and cruel change in him. 
Coming so closely upon their late dispute, it 
embittered her feelings to an unknown extent. 
Something more like hatred than she had ever yet 
known boiled up within her heart ; and thus, by 
such a trivial question, were determined great and 
important issues. 
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But she must give some answer to the inquiry. 

"Indeed, Mary, I really can't say; Captain 
Ferrier has gone out just now, without saying a 
word. I suppose you'd better tell Susan that he 
way dine at home. Yes, — I suppose that will do. 
Young gentlemen, now-a-days, don't like to bind 
themselves to anything, Mary, and they do not 
always keep their promises when they make them. 
Thank you, Mary, that will do." 

And Mary went down into the kitchen. Mrs. 
Ferrier, as we think we said before, was very 
popular with her inferiors. How much was known 
of her family sorrows by her own two servants we 
cannot say; but some idea of the truth they 
certainly had. Their sympathies were thoroughly 
with their mistress. Mary, for instance, never 
took a slop-pail in her hand without some longing 
to empty it on the head whose unlawful aspirings 
were such a source of trouble to Mary's good 
mistress. Susan, the cook, was as right-minded 
in her walk of life, and basted an imaginary Miss 
March in every leg, shoulder, loin, saddle, sirloin, 
and haunch which revolved before her kitchen fire 
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Left quite alone, Mrs. Ferrier turned her eyes 
on Mrs. Dowlas's letter, now lying in the grate 
where Richard had thrown it. She drew it out 
again, symbolically griming her fingers with the 
contact. But the omen taught her nothing. She 
was going to indulge in a second perusal of it ; for 
it was a satisfaction thus to ascertain that Eva had 
won the abhorrence of so near a relation of her 
own. "At least," thought Mrs. Ferrier, "they 
cannot say that it was all prejudice now." 

So she smoothed out the paper which Richard 
had treated so rudely, and went over it all once 
more. Could she extract any good out of it? 
That is, would it indicate any way by which the 
marriage could be hindered! If Mrs, Ferrier had 
been convinced of her duty to hinder it when she 
only suspected Eva of a degraded origin, how 
clear became that duty when the object of 
Richard's insane love stood forth herself a doer of 
every manner of wickedness ! And such was the 
testimony which that letter bore. Mrs. Ferrier 
perused it over and over again. 

"Yes," she thus mused, "it is indeed an 
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awful tale of sin and wickedness. A very tissue 
of iniquity ! Trying her axts upon the clergyman 
himself; — upon him, — actually upon the husband 
of her own aunt; — makes one's blood run cold! 
Then these walks and goings-on with that what- 
his-name, M'Quantigan ; — and, last of all, robbing 
her friends and running away ! 

Mrs. Dowlas, in what she said as to Eva's 
robbery, may not have purposed any actual false- 
hood. She was only expressing her own opinion 
as to the disposal of Mr. Gryffyth's estates. But 
Mrs. Ferrier, who had no idea of those matters, 
put a construction upon the words both very 
natural and very wrong. She, of course, imagined . 
Eva slinking out of the back-door at Llynbwllyn, 
with all the silver spoons in a bundle under her 
shawl, — or under the shawl of somebody else. And 
on the proceeds of the robbery she was likely 
now to be living in some unheard-of den in 
London. 

" And just the style of conduct," her unpitying 
censor went on, "which I should have expected 
from looking at her impudent fat face, and her 
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shameless way of behaving herself! But what 
now can I do?" 

The young woman had placed herself, by some 
sort of robbery, under the ban of the law. But 
suppose Mrs. Ferrier should even procure against 
her the execution of that law, where would be the 
remedy out of such a course as that ? 

"What would happen," she thought within 
herself, " if I got this infamous girl pursued and 
placed before the magistrate, with every possible 
proof of her crimes ? Why, only just this — that 
infatuated boy would go tearing down after her to 
London, or wherever she might be, knock the 
magistrate down, very likely — like that young 
Prince Thingumbob in the History of England 
— and give half of all he has, if it were wanted, 
to get the creature acquitted. And the whole 
disgraceful affair would be more publicly disgraceful 
still." There was nothing hopeful in that course 
of action. 

But Mrs. Dowlas's portrait of her imaginary, 
niece included a charge more shameful still. Eva 
was not so much as faithful to the man who, for 
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love of her, was rushing down into a very gulf of 
abasement. 

A wandering Irish adventurer, it seemed, had 
captivated her fancy and (as Mrs. Ferrier was 
quite prepared to believe) had won the extremest 
proofs of her attachment. Of course my lady 
made sure that this little episode would not hinder 
her design upon Richard. She knew that no 
testimony against her would be by him believed, 
and so she defied all rumour. But there must 
be limits even to such credulity as that. If this 
new intrigue could but be brought under the 
Captain's actual knowledge, he must recoil from 
giving his name and station to so unutterably vile 
a young woman. How could this be done ? 

Of course the wretched girl would be circumspect 
enough wherever she was likely to be seen of 
Richard. It would cost her no effort to drop her 
Irish lover as rapidly as she had taken him up. 
But the Irishman might possibly take a different 
view of the affair. To be, so quickly after his 
promotion, cashiered for the lady's own interest, 
might be a joke too highly flavoured to give 
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him any pleasure. If, before the dreadful marriage 
were a fait accompli, Mr. M'Quantigan could be 
roused and encouraged to push his fortune with 
Eva, she might be led, or compelled, into some- 
thing against which even the mad passion of 
Richard would scarcely continue proof. So Mrs. 
FerrieT took up her favourite worsted- work, and 
/ began considering how she might get acquainted 

with that possibly useful personage, the alluring 
M'Quantigan. 

That there be no confusion in the minds of any 
of our readers, we may just remind them that 
the identity of Murphy M'Quantigan with Bryan 
O'Cullamore, the evil genius of poor Mrs. Roberts, 
was utterly unsuspected by her sister, Mrs. 
Dowlas. And it had been with no predetermined 
falsehood, but simply from the natural bent of 
her own ideas, that she had put so wicked a 
construction on Eva's interviews with the man — 
interviews which nothing in the ordinary way 
could indeed have sanctioned. 

It cleared up in the afternoon, and Mrs. Ferrier 
went into the town. She knew of a stationer's 
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shop, in part devoted to the sale of ultra-pro- 
testant publications. And to that shop she betook 
herself on this occasion. Fortune went to meet 
her half-way. In the window of the shop was a 
large printed bill, announcing that on the Tuesday 
following (the 9th of September, that is), there 
would be a meeting in the Assembly Booms, in 
order to expose — as they had never been exposed 
before — the errors and crimes of the Church of 
Borne. Chief amongst the speakers of that evening 
was to be Mr. Murphy M'Quantigan, whose 
especial role would be to give instances of the 
abominations and impurities of the confessional. 
This was a welcome discovery to Mrs. Ferrier. 
But she thought she should like to make sure 
of the identity before she committed herself to 
any course. 

So she stepped into the shop. "Can you tell 
me, Mr. Gastrick," she said, "who that Mr. 
M'Quantigan is, who is going to lecture here on 
Tuesday ?" 

"Why, ma'am! I understand he is a most 
devoted man, and has converted hundreds of his 
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countrymen from Popery. It's an awful thing 
indeed, ma'am, to see how Popery's getting the 
upper hand." 

" Yes, indeed, very awful indeed, Mr. Gastrick. 
But can you tell me where Mr. M'Quantigan has 
been lecturing lately — I mean within the last two 
months ? Has he been anywhere in Wales V 9 

"Wales, ma'am[ Well, I don't know. I've 
got a list of places here which will, perhaps, tell 
us. Let me see ; there's Bangor, that's in Wales ; 
yes, there was a meeting at Bangor on the evening 
of Tuesday, the 29th of July." 

" Thank you, Mr. Gastrick ! I had some idea 
of having heard of this meeting, but was not 
quite sure. Thank you !" 

"I hope, ma'am, we may have your support 
and presence on Tuesday. Will you take a 
ticket?" 

u If you please, Mr. Gastrick. Yes, I shall 
certainly come. And do you think Mr. M'Quan- 
tigan would object to call upon me at my house 
the next day ? I am — I am so convinced of the 
importance of this good work, that I should like 
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to talk with him about it, and — and aid it, if I 
could. You know, Mr Gastrick, a lady could not 
interfere at a public meeting." 

" No, ma'am, in course not. Welf, I'm sure 
Mr. M'Quantigan would be very proud to call upon 
you. It's a great thing to find anybody faithful 
in these dreadful times, ma'am." 

' ' Dreadful times ? Well, indeed, Mr. Gastrick, 
these are dreadful times. Young persons are getting 
to think themselves wiser than old ones. I don't 
know what the world is coming to, I'm sure. Well, 
I shall attend the meeting on Tuesday, and I'll 
bring with me a note for Mr. M'Quantigan. Will 
that do?" 

Mr. Gastrick said he had no doubt it would do ; 
and Mrs. Ferrier, hopeful once more, betook herself 
home again. 

Richard returned for dinner, after all. And he 
strove, in every way, to console her for the annoy- 
ance which their dispute of the morning must have 
given her. On the following Monday he was to 
go into Lincolnshire to resume the visit to his 
toother, which the measles amongst the children 
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had interrupted in July. It may be matter of 
wonder that Mrs. Ferrier did not seek that brother's 
active aid against the marriage which would be 
so disgraceful to all the family. Some attempt to 
enlist him on her side she had actually made; 
but he had not encouraged her in it. Nor was he 
prompted by any selfish desire of avoiding trouble. 
He knew how useless his interference would 
be. There was the most cordial feeling between 
Richard and himself. But the Captain was not 
much the younger, and had never been much 
disposed to defer to his elder brother; and he 
had never been at any time indebted to him for 
monetary assistance. So George Ferrier, with a 
wisdom which, imitated by his mother, would 
have saved her much, surrendered himself to the 
assurance that Richard must and would please 
himself, and that if lie were satisfied his family 
might submit. 

The days which intervened between Thursday 
and Tuesday went by somewhat wearily and 
painfully to Mrs. Ferrier herself. With the feeling 
that she was but doing her duty, her strict duty, 
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she, by dint of often repeating the words to herself, 
kept up some degree of cheerfulness. Duty and 
victory first, and peace and comfort afterwards, 
was the tenor of her constant thought. 

On the Monday morning Richard left Leamington 
for Lincolnshire. So his mother need not fear his 
discovering and marring her schemes. 

Tuesday evening came at last ; and, about half- 
an-hour before the time fixed for the meeting in 
the Assembly Boom, Mrs. Iferrier quitted her 
house, unattended by any one, and carrying in her 
bag ar note addressed to Mr. M ( Quantigan, and 
worded in the following manner :-— 

" 9th Sept. 1856. 

"Mrs. Ferrier trusts that Mr. M'Quantigan will 
excuse the liberty she takes in thus addressing him. 
As an ardent admirer of the zeal he is manifesting 
in the great and noble resistance made by him against 
Popery, she has a great desire to become acquainted 
with him personally. She therefore ventures to ask if 
he will call upon her at her house to-morrow. A 
verbal answer given to the bearer of this note will 
be sufficient ; and, at any time he may appoint, Mra, 
Ferrier will be only too glad to receive him. 

" 10, Roseberry Villas, LeaInington. ,, 
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Arrived at the Rooms, Mrs. Ferrier sent this note 
by one of the doorkeepers into the room in which 
the speakers of the evening would assemble before 
they presented themselves to the audience. The 
large hall, in which Mrs. Ferrier had taken her 
seat, went on filling with ladies and gentlemen, 
but, on the whole, with a preponderance of the 
fairer sex. By-and-bye, the man to whom she 
had given her note came up to her, and briefly 
delivered himself of the answer : 

" Mr. M'Quantigan says, if you please, ma'am, 
that he'll wait upon you at eleven o'clock to- 
morrow, if that would suit you, ma'am." 

f< Thank you, yes, perfectly well. I'm much 
obliged to Mr. M'Quantigan." 

And in a very few minutes the door behind the 
temporary platform opened, and the performers 
for the evening, Mr. M'Quantigan amongst them, 
filed into the room, and were greeted with cheers 
from their expectant audience. 

It was a portentous sight, that might have 
made an evil angel smile, and a good angel weep ; 
— to see with how little wisdom the applause and 
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admiration of a multitude may at times be won. 
It had been rather less astonishing if the organ* 
isers and contrivers of this Protestant gathering 
had been subtle traders on the sympathies and 
convictions of their weaker brethren. But they 
were of no such description. With the exception 
of our illustrious friend M'Quantigan, they were, 
as far I ever had knowledge of them, honest and 
kindly natured members of society. If there was 
fraud in their doings, it consisted in their bringing 
to the work of giants the unsupported strength of 
pigmies. 

If they rightly estimated the age and its ten- 
dencies ; if Popery did indeed threaten to recover 
more than its ancient mastery; at least they 
ought to have known that the occasion demanded 
other champions than themselves. A power, so 
menacing and so mighty, they should have been 
quick in seeing was not to be overthrown or driven 
back by a womanish volubility of speech, and a 
surface acquaintance with history — with history 
garbled and clipped to suit the sentiments of 
Protestant Associations. And the harm these silly 
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people were doing, and axe doing yet, is great 
indeed in proportion to their mental strength. 
They, and their much more lawless brethren in 
Ireland, are the greatest obstacles in the way of 
bestowing thorough peace on that unfortunate 
country. Let not such estimate of their influence 
be ridiculed, as one absurdly out of proportion 
with our estimate of their sense and ability. To 
heal a wound may tax the utmost medical skill 
the world can display; but a tipsy, crazy old 
epicene workhouse nurse may aggravate the sore 
most frightfully. Certainly the Puritans of whom 
we are speaking are not aware what they are doing. 
But their ignorance is an excuse which they must 
share with many,* with whom they would not 
willingly be numbered. "Ye did it ignorantly" 
was freely conceded to the doers of that Deed on 
which the light of day would not shine. 

How far these remarks were especially borne 
out by the Protestant meeting at Leamington, may 
be judged from that brief report of it which it lies 
within the course of our story to give. 

A half-idiot Earl was in the chair. A fat, fiery- 
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faced clergyman, 'not attached to any church in 
Leamington) was expected to say a great deal. 

The noble chairman confined himself to ob- 
serving how well all things had gone with our 
nation until the act of Catholic Emancipation, 
and how ill — how increasingly ill — since then. 

To the Earl of , the year 1829 had con- 

verted an age of Gold into an age of Metal which 
grew baser and baser as time went on. He asked 
the audience to contrast the peace, plenty, and 
internal unity which had marked the reign of George 
the Third, with the war, want, and commotion 
which had given its deplorable character to the 
reign of our own ill-advised, but still beloved 
Queen. Comparing the state of England in time 
past with her miserable condition at present, who 
could pretend to doubt that the favour of Providence 
had been withdrawn from us, and His blessing ex- 
changed for a curse. 

Thus, and with many other like words, did his 
lordship declare himself ; and then he sat down, 
inviting the Reverend Jonas Bull to succeed him 
on his legs. * 
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The Reverend Jonas Bull was the fat, fiery-faced 
clergyman, of whom we spoke just now. 

He began by promising the audience that he 
should seek to occupy their attention for only a 
very few minutes ; therefore we need not say that 
the minute-hand of the clock on the wall had 
completed half a revolution round the dial ere 
Mr. Bull made way for any other speaker. But he 
was one of those orators who cannot leave off when 
they would ; who go winding about sentence after 
sentence, in search of a proper conclusion, just like 
some wretched creature seeking an exit out of the 
Hampton labyrinth. He made his rash promise 
of being very brief indeed, "because, my dear 
friends, I am sure there are others whom you 
must all be impatient to hear this evening. There 
is, especially, sitting beside me, a native of that 
unhappy country, which owes all her misery, all 
her poverty, and all her crime, to the monster 
Church of Rome; — dear friends, I allude to 
Ireland. (Hear, hear.) Yes^ Ireland is an un- 
happy country. And what makes her unhappy ? 
Dear friends, there is but one cause for all the 
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misery of Ireland, and that one cause is — Popery. 
(Loud cheers. ) Yes, Popery enslaves and degrades 
and impoverishes every country, whereon it has 
set its accursed foot. What, on the other hand, 
is the glory and bulwark of our own land ? Her 
Protestantism. (Loud cheers.) Yes, England 
dates all her glory from the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. Protestantism gave her her Magna Charta. 
(Hear.) Protestantism invented printing. Pro- 
testantism discovered America. But, dear friends, 
what is the melancholy spectacle presented to us 
at this time? While the deluded, degraded, 
debased nations of the Continent, who lie in 
Popish darkness, and who have not so much as 
heard of the Bible — yes, dear friends, such is the 
wickedness of that accursed Church of Borne, that 
no Papist ever hears of the Bible at all, — while 
the men and women, thus kept in pitchy dark- 
ness, are wonderfully awaking from their super- 
stitions, and scorning the impostures of those 
wretched priests ; while the people who have no 
Bibles are casting off Popery every day,— this 
England of ours— oh, dear friends, I hold my 
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handkerchief to my weeping eyes while I say it, 
— this highly favoured England, where the poorest 
and meanest is made familiar with the Scriptures 
from a child, — this England, where the Bible is 
read and understood by all, — seems likely — seems 
ready — to turn a favouring ear to the charming 
of the deceitful adder, and to bow down before the 
footstool of the Satanic Church of Borne. Think 
not, my dear friends, that, even on the besotted 
dupes of this wicked Church I would invoke the 
spirit of persecution. It is the glory of Pro- 
testantism, wherever it has held the power, to 
have kept inviolate the principle that there shall 
be no persecution for religion's sake. It is Popery, 
and Popery alone, that ever killed or imprisoned 
men for the sake of their religion ; it was in the 
iron reign of Popery that the fires of Smithfield 
were kindled, and under which, if you go into any 
popish city abroad, you may from time to time 
behold the same dreadful spectacle now. For 
Popery never changes; she is semper eadem,-*- 
that is, always the same. But we would not 
persecute ourselves. Though no nation or country 
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which harbours Popery ever has risen, or ever can 
rise to so much as the lowest grade in civilisation ; 
though, where Popery has the dominion, neither 
life nor properly are .ever secure ; though every 
member of that idolatrous Church is bound, and 
knows that he is bound, to commit any number of 
murders at the command of his priest; though 
treason and rebellion are part and parcel of the 
Bomanist's creed, — still we would never attack 
those misguided men, except (as Elijah attacked 
the prophets of Baal) with the weapons of Scripture 
and of reason." 

The speaker then meandered into a wilderness 
of words, in the course of which he stumbled upon 
the fact, that even popish kings and people have 
seen the necessity of curbing the pretensions of 
their priesthood. Then, again, he reminded the 
audience that the papist was in all conceivable 
cases the bondslave of his priest, and could never 
exercise a will of his own. And, at last, Mr. Jonas 
Bull sat down, amidst the loud and continued 
applause which, for quantity, if not for quality, 
his speech very well deserved. 
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Two more orators were to intervene, ere Mr. 
M'Quantigan, the greatest light of the evening, 
was to rise and shine upon the assembly. And 
the first of these lesser luminaries was Mr. 
Clitheroe, the M.P. for the cathedral city of 
Halminster. He commenced by referring to his 
recent parliamentary endeavours to detect the plot 
which, under a second Guy Fawkes, was now on 
foot for the destruction of the Houses. Jesuitical 
influence had triumphed in the Cabinet, and had 
hindered the discovery, which, if vouchsafed a 
hearing, he could easily bring about, so that none 
should question it. Popery was prevailing every- 
where. It was a startling fact that more than one 
of the thrones of Europe was at this time occupied, 
by a papist. The woman who kept the keys of 
the Home Office, and swept out its rooms, was, if 
not a papist, a constant attendant at a Puseyite 
church. And, with the access to state-papers thus 
possessed by her, she, or the Jesuits, who retained 
her as their tool, might substitute such instructions 
as would spread the accursed religion throughout 
the land. But to this obvious danger the Govern- 
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ment and Parliament were traitorously indifferent 
and apathetic. He (Mr. Clitheroe) trusted that 
the meeting before him was animated by a different 
spirit. He would tell them one thing more, as 
startling as it was true. Every single murder which 
had been perpetrated in London, during the past 
ten or a dozen years, had been the direct conse- 
quence of Popish or Puseyite instigation. It was 
so in the case of Bush. It was so in the recent 
case of Palmer. The Government were well aware 
of this, but their slavish submission to the priestly 
power of Rome deterred them from giving publicity 
to the fact. (Shame.) Yes, but it was none the 
less true. Jesuits and Tractarians might deny this. 
Of course they would. It cost them little to deny 
a* thing. They would deny that the sun shone in 
heaven. (Hear.) They did put Gallio, who cared 
for none of those things, in a dungeon for main- 
taining so much as that. (Hear, hear.) There 
was a day fixed early next year for a massacre of 
all the leading Protestants in the country. (Sen- 
sation.) The Ministry were informed of what was 
coming; but, such was their dastardly timidity, 
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they chose rather to fell by popish daggers than to 
give offence to the priests, who directed them. 
And, having delivered himself of one or two more 
disclosures, the speaker sat down in his turn, very 
grateful for having received a hearing so different 
from any vouchsafed him in the House at West- 
minster. 

Next there got up the Eev. B. Mageddon. His 
forte was arithmetical rather than historical. And 
very much in contrast with Mr. Clitheroe, he 
begged no other question than that twelve hun- 
dred and sixty added to six hundred and six made 
up together eighteen hundred and sixty-six. If 
any Jesuit could refute that, Mr. Mageddon was 
prepared to admit himself in error. But if it were 
accepted as true, and he believed it would not be 
denied by any one there present (hear), then it was 
a proved and certain thing that the last grand 
triumph of Popery, preceding its final destruction^ 
was close at hand. Yes ; it was decreed that Borne 
should once again have the power. Let that inspire 
all with the determination to maintain the Pro- 
testantism of our beloved country. The end of the 
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world was dose at hand ; let them walk in the good 
old ways of their forefathers and preserve them for 
their latest posterity. 

And now Mr. M'Quantigan got up. A few 
minutes more of enforced silence must, you would 
have thought, have caused him to burst in pieces. 
For, at the very first outset, his speech developed 
itself into a shrieking rant, which was too much 
for many who had most eagerly awaited him. 
il The warm feelings pf an Irishman," his admirers 
were accustomed to say, "has seen so much of 
the working of that fearful system in his own 
country, you see." But there f was a serious 
division of opinion when this warm-hearted Irish- 
man began reading aloud certain extracts from 
Peter Dens, about the confessional. The noble 
Chairman suggested that Mr. M'Quantigan should 
be content with reading the Latin, at which 
suggestion there was much murmuring. Mr. 
M'Quantigan persevered, and, at the cost of about 
half his audience, read as much as he pleased. It 
is due to Mrs, Ferrier to say that she was amongst 
the departing portion of the audience. But her 
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resolution to use that man, for averting the dis- 
graceful marriage, was not by any means disturbed 
in her. We may as well narrate how the inter- 
rupted meeting ended. 

The more observant of the assembly had 
remarked, in a corner at the back of the platform, 
something which looked like a desk. It was, in 
fact, a square piano ; and, as the persons in front 
of iit shifted their position now and then, you might 
obtain glimses of a very young woman seated before 
it. There was much conjecture as to the cause 
and meaning of her appearance that night. Some 
said that she was one of Mr. M'Quantigan's 
converts, brought there to testify to his success, as 
the bricks in the chimney bore witness to the 
regal descent of Mr. John Cade, alias Mortimer. 
Some affirmed that she was an escaped nun, and 
that her account of the horrific atrocities of convent 
life would form the last and most instructive 
portion of the evening's entertainment. 

But when all had spoken, the Chairman an- 
nounced that it had been purposed to wind up 
proceedings by the singing of a song — a Protestant 
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song. Miss Whack, the daughter of a neighbouring 
schoolmaster, would lead and accompany on the 
piano; and perhaps the ladies and gentlemen 
would join in the chorus. Copies of the song (at 
a penny apiece) were distributed among such as 
demanded them. ' ' The tune, ' ' it was stated at the 
head of each copy, " is a march, called the ' March 
of the Duke of Cambridge,' who was a Protestant, 
every inch of him." The words were given out — 
that is, of the first verse. Miss Whack thumped 
the jingling instrument, and screamed an accom- 
paniment with her voice. There was much 
chorusing about "Pope and rope," and "priest 
and beast," and "mass and ass," and then the 
thing was really over. After all, should we not be 
thankful that so much insanity can evaporate in 
words? 

Mr. M'Quantigan was himself impatient for the 
hour of eleven next day, as well as the lady who 
awaited his coming. For Mr. Gastrick, who had 
seen Mrs. Ferrier's note before the meeting, 
informed him that its writer was a widow living in 
a very good house, and enjoying a very fair income. 
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Our Irish friend was quite prepared to fancy that 
love, and not theology, was the magnet which had 
drawn Mrs. Ferrier into his influence. And he 
came into her presence at the appointed time, 
attired in a way which he thought might deepen 
the impression already made on her. 

She, on her side, was preparing, as you may 
believe, the best and safest way of winning his 
confidence, and turning it to her one great purpose. 
She never suspected his identity with Bryan O'Cul- 
lamore, the cruel betrayer of poor Mrs. Roberts, 
and also the father of her daughter. Mr. Dowlas, 
in his important letter to her, had mentioned 
O'Cullamore's employment, nearly twenty years 
before, in the very capacity now assumed by 
M'Quantigan. But, not being the most important 
fact of the story, it had not much impressed Mrs. 
Ferrier, andjvas now scarcely remembered by her. 
In truth, it can be well believed that she knew not 
half the extent of Orange impudence. She could 
not have understood, in her ignorance of con- 
troversial hardihood, that any man convicted of 
so mean and infamous a crime could assume, 
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though protected by never so many folds of alias, 
the position of a religious advocate! That Mrs. 
Dowlas never hit upon the identity may look more 
striking still. But something in her nature 
always blinded her to anything which would 
extenuate the faults of her neighbours. 

Mr. M'Quantigan, as you remember, had no 
knowledge but that Eva was his daughter. Nor 
had he, at present, heard of the death and un- 
expected will of Mr. Gryffyth. 

He found Mrs. Ferrier seated near a desk, in 
which a drawer was visibly open. She had, indeed, 
been looking up one or two letters which referred 
to the girl so much an object of her dread. 
Perhaps, considering all things, it Was not so 
very absurd in Mr. M'Quantigan to fancy that he 
had won a heart unknown to himself. He might 
be called a handsome man. He was really very 
little the worse for the twenty years which had 
passed over him since he obtained such fatal 
ascendancy over poor Susanna Roberts. 

He had reasons for thinking that an insolent 
swaggering tongue was not always an obstacle to 
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female flavour. Mrs. Ferrier was not a woman to 
admire him for that. But she thought only of the 
uses to be made of him. Scrupulous gentleness 
would have made him useless altogether. So Mrs. 
Ferrier went straight on her crooked way (as the 
gentleman himself might have said), and shut her 
eyes to the disgrace, never to open them until, 
dark and hideous, it encircled her as with a stream 
that flows between the living and the dead. 

Mr. M'Quantigan made what he considered a 
very elegant bow, and accepted her invitation to 
sit down. Then she began in a way well calculated 
by her beforehand. 

" lam so much obliged to you for calling upon 
me, Mr. M'Quantigan; I was afraid you might 
think me very presuming." 

''Not at all, ma'am. I'd be proud to go after 
you anywhere. I hope, ma'am, you were pleased t 
with our meeting last night ?" 

"Very much pleased indeed, Mr. M'Quantigan. 
Especially pleased with the wonderful and forcible 
speech you gave us yourself. I was truly sorry I 
could not hear it all. The fact is, I was taken 
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with the toothache — I really believe it was the 
effect of your speech — well made up to me by the 
pleasure of what I did hear." 

"She is in love with me, there's no question 
about it," the sanguine Murphy thought within 
himself. " I must encourage her a little to come 
to the point." 

Then he went on aloud : 

" Oh, ma'am, oh, Mrs. Ferrier, it was a glorious 
meeting which we had ! We shall light up such a 
fire in England as will never be quenched — never, 
until the popish priests and their damnable idols 
are utterly consumed and confounded. I go very 
shortly away from here, to arouse the same spirit 
elsewhere in the country/' 

"Well, Mr.M'Quantigan, I hope that wherever 
you go you'll meet with the success you deserve. 

I do very much wish I could aid you in any way. 
But do you not sometimes feel a little weary of 
this wandering life V 9 

" It only wants a word or two more," thought 
Murphy again. " But she might be offended if I 

V 

did it too soon. ' ' Then he said : 
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"Mrs. Ferrier, it's not of doing good that the 
likes of me would ever be weary at all. But I'd 

be thankful to settle down with a home and a 
wife. But I never hope for such a blessing as 
that." 

"You should not say that Mr. M'Quantigan. 
Come now, don't be offended, though it's some- 
what unusual, I'm aware, to talk as I am doing ; 
but I happen to know that, at least in one 
quarter, your excellent qualities are fully admired, 
and, indeed, I may say you yourself are loved." 

Could any words^have been plainer 1 M'Quan- 
tigan was within an ace of dropping on his knees, 
and saying something which would have brought 
the interview to a very strange conclusion. But 
something in the lady's air — something much 
more easy to detect than to define — kept him 
from taking her quite at her word, encoeuraging 
as that word was. 

"Well, ma'am," he said, "would some kind 
angel tell me where this comfort is to be found? " 

" Ah, Mr. M'Quantigan, you're like all men — 
very vain, I see. Now I'll leave it to you to find 
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out for yourself. And (of course we are both 
aware that what I am now going to say has 
nothing to do with what I was saying) — and I 
very much wish, Mr. M'Quantigan, to ask after 
a certain young lady now in Wales — I mean, Miss 
Roberts." 

"Miss Eoberts ! " The excellent Murphy was 
startled indeed. If Mrs. Fender knew how lately 
he had seen " Miss Eoberts," she almost certainly 
knew the tie between them, and, therefore the 
shameful history of his former life. Had she 
brought him into her house only to convict and 
denounce him? No, that were absurd. If she 
wished to marry him (and she had all but said so 
now), it hardly mattered whether his former career 
was known to her or not. 

"Yes, Mr. M'Quantigan, I know all about 
you and Miss Roberts. I know that you and she 
are bound together by no common tie. Now, am 
I not right ?" 

"Eight, Mrs. Ferrier? — to be sure, you're 
right altogether. But may I just ask how you 
know?" 
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"Oh, I heard it from one of the family — from 
the young lady's aunt, in short. And I know that 
your claim is a rightful one, and that you have, in 
fact, received great encouragement." 

" He speaks very confidently," she was thinking 
all the while ; " and I don't think he'd readily 
give her up. Let me get them to exchange some 
words, which can be shown to that obstinate 
Richard of mine ; or (better still) let me contrive 
for him to catch them together, and I shall gain 
the day, after all." 

He was quick in replying to her latest remark : 

"Encouragement,' did you say I'd got from 
her, Mrs. Ferrier ? Well, you see, as things were, 
she had no choice but to encourage me. To do 
anything else would have brought on an exposure, 
you see. She did the only wise thing she could, 
and it'll be the better for us both, I trust." 

" The worst that even I expected," poor Mrs. 
Ferrier exclaimed within herself. " The wretched 
girl has parted with every shred of character, 
and this man talks quite coolly of it to me ! Oh 
dear, oh dear; what depravity! But it's all 
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the better for my purpose, and I really wish 
Richard had done no worse." " But now, 
excuse me, Mr. M'Quantigan," she again ad- 
dressed him. "But I know and admire .Miss 
Roberts ; and have the highest respect for you. 
I should be truly glad, — well, now I'll not be 
bo rude as to be personal, — suppose we say it 
would be an exceedingly good thing, if Miss 
Roberts were married very soon. Now, what, 
Mr. M'Quantigan, do you say to that?" 

Mr. M'Quantigan thought a moment or two 
before he said anything. Why should this lady 
care to see Miss Roberts married 1 Why, doubt- 
less, because she wished to guard against having 
a step-daughter thrust on her after her marriage. 

Mrs. Ferrier was more calculating and less 
impulsive in her passion towards him, than her 
self-presumed husband-elect had thought her to 
be. He must let the plum fairly drop into his 
mouth, and refrain from plucking it, even with the 
gentlest twitch. Meantime, he might regulate 
his answers according to her manifest wish in 
each case. 
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" Miss Roberts married very soon — Eva married 
very soon, Mrs. Fender ? Why, I say that I know 
it be a very likely thing to happen, indeed." 

"But it can hardly happen without you, Mr. 
M'Quantigan." 

" That's very right and very true, Mrs. Ferrier. 
It ought not, indeed. But it shall happen with me. ' ' 

"Well, now, Mr. M'Quantigan, just to put all 
manner of joking aside, and come to the point at 
once. As one, who led a very happy married life 
herself, while it lasted, I feel for all who are 
lonely in the world, and should like to make them 
happy, if I might : — and — allow me to tell you 
that I have a little money of my own." 

At this point he really rose from his chair, 
and knelt down and kissed her hand. 

" Blessed angel, that you are ! Ill love you for 
ever and ever!" 

"Poor man!" she only thought; "there's 
an honest warmth in his gratitude, that shows 
how desperately he longs for the means of marrying 
her. He'll come to no good with her, but it will 
be his own doing." 
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There was one other thing. Did Miss Eva's 
Irish admirer know of her absconding and robbing 
her uncle and aunt ? If not, he might now be 
in ignorance where she was. So she promptly 
asked him if he were just now in correspondence 
with Miss Roberts. 

" I hear from her almost every day," was his 
reply, dictated by the implied desire for an 
affirmative answer. 

"Well, then, Mr. M'Quantigan, as you do not 
appear offended at my meddling with your affairs, 
I should very much like to see her positive 
promise to be married on a certain day. I have so 
great a dislike to any uncertainty in these cases ; 
— and — and if you could really let me see that, 
then I would think what I could do with the 
little money that I said I had." 

Mr. Murphy did not quite like the idea of 
adjourning his own good fortune until his daughter 
could be married, young and handsome though she 
were ; so he proffered a compromise. 

" If you'll only believe my word, my dearest 
madam, I assure you that she shall never come 
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to trouble you from the happy hour which makes 
us man and wife." 

' ' Oh, I wish her well, I am sure, and under 
your protection I should be very glad to see her. 
I should feel myself safe, you know ; — what am 
I saying? I mean, we should get on better." 

"My sweetest lady, now only say what you'd 
have me do about her." 

"Well, I think," said Mrs. Fender, who was 
getting rather fidgetty under the warmth of his 
Irish gratitude, ** I think you really should tempt 
her to write to you something definite ; not, 
perhaps, to fix a day, but just to say that- 
loving you as she must, she wishes to leave it 
all to you, and awaits your own intentions. 
Excuse me again, Mr. M'Quantigan, but I should 
like to be allowed to contribute to your happi- 
ness." 

"Excuse me 7 you angel !" as he again took a 
kiss of her hand ; ' ' you shall just be contributing 
the whole and total sum — by my soul, you shall ! 
Have you any Irish whiskey in the house V 9 

" ' Irish whiskey V Well, I don't know. Yes, 
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I rather think my son had some when he was 
here ; I'll inquire.' ' 

There was some whiskey, not Irish, but Scotch, 
and Mrs. Fender, a little afraid of her new and 
warm-hearted friend, excused herself from keeping 
him company while he addressed himself to it. 
She had a pressing engagement, she said. 

And so she left him, happy in his foretaste of 
mastership in that same house. He had, indeed, 
some difficulty in believing that good fortune to 
be a real thing. Yet who could mistake what 
she had said ? There was a singular, inconsistency 
about her, it was true, and when she seemed 
most thoroughly to confide in him, in the very 
next moment she put on a look of coldest in- 
difference. However, that might be the natural 
reaction of the violence her woman's nature had 
been doing itself. 

His own course was very clear. He must get 
a promise from his daughter (and she would 
most likely give it for the asking), not to intrude 
herself upon him in any wise. And, fortified with 
this assurance, he might win at once a promise of 
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another sort from the widow lady, who-^-eome- 
where or other— had seen and loved himself. 

He was stopping at a very good hotel ; almost 
as much of his latter life had been spent in such 
abodes as in residences of a more private kind, and 
his up-and-down life had made him acquainted 
with every grade of modern hostels, from the 
houses in which princes occasionally lodged to the 
grimy beer-shops where burglaries were planned 
and arranged, and husbands fought their wives. 

In Mr. M'Quantigan's way home, he called at 
the Post-office, and inquired for letters. 

There were only just two for him, and one of 
them was a bill. The other we will read. It 
was written in a feminine hand, and it took the 
Irishman a little while to read through, which 
he did in the coffee-room of his hotel, when he 
reached it. 

Thus ran the — to our main story— very im 
portant letter : — 

" Deverington Hall, Bridgewater, September 9, 1856. 

" Dear Murphy, — It is too bad of you to grumble 
because I cannot at present send you any money. At 
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least you know that I would not refuse you anything 
that I could possibly give you. But, really and truly, 
you ought to consider, that I have suffered and risked a 
great deal for your sake in time past ; and the least you 
can do is to leave me in peace, until my position becomes 
a more assured one ; and then, dearest Murphy, you may 
feel assured that I shall be anxious to bring back as 
much of the good old times as it will be safe and 
prudent for us to do. And now for the prospect which, 
I think, is fairly open to me. I often think of what 
those horrid aunts who brought me up were always 
saying one to another — * I don't think Emma under- 
stands her position ;' ' I don't think Emma is aware that 
she will have to gain a living by her own exertions/ 

" This was all their talk if I complained of getting up 

to practise the piano at six in the morning, while they 

lay in bed until noon. If the said Emma, now more 

than thirty, understands her present position ; — this it is 

— I shall be the second Mrs. Campion before the next 

winter is followed by another. Events have played into 

my hands. Just before our leaving town, that precious 

Emily's flirtation with young Larking (such a stupid 

young fellow !) came to the ears of her papa, who 

straitway took her off on a visit to her aunt at Dieppe. 

If she — but not he — could have been dropped in the 

Channel by the way, it would have saved some trouble 

to the whole family, for she is a most tiresome and 

perverse girl. And though I have pretty well allowed 

her her own way (as the simplest and safest course), 
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she is rather worse than better for the advantages she 
has had. But I cannot thank her sufficiently for 
provoking her papa to put her out of the way for a time. 
It has given me opportunities which 1 have improved ; 
and last Thursday — only last Thursday— I got as decided 
an offer as a man with a wife yet living could possibly 
make me. I was suggesting that, my pupil being away 
from home, it might be no longer suitable for me to 
remain at the Hall. Then Mr. Campion fidgetted in 
his usual way, and asked me if I objected to remain. I 
told him that, with Deverington and its people my 
happiest recollections would ever be commingled. (And 
it was no great falsehood, for my life has been but a 
sorry affair.) Then my 'patron* went on — ' If, indeed, 
it be so, Miss Varnish, why cut yourself off from such 
associations so soon? The highest acknowledgement 
which a gentleman can make to a lady shall be laid at 
your feet, if you* will a little longer brighten my gloomy 
house !' I believe you are aware what that means. I 
have told you more than once of Mrs. Campion's failing 
health and queer ways; — how she runs away at the 
sight of company, like a mouse before a cat ; and the 
knowledge of this discourages company from coming at 
all. (It will be'different by and bye.) But this woman 
does perplex me not a little. She is not insane, and, as 
I am told, it is not so many years since she was as lively 
and as full of conversation as any lady in all the county. 
If she is not insane, what is she ? My dear Murphy, 
you would oblige me, and {\ery likely) benefit yourself, 
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if (as you know so many persons everywhere) yoa 
could tell me if anything queer is known or rumoured as 
to the Campion family. Looking forward, as I do, to 
entering that family myself, it greatly concerns me to 
know. And I will tell you my reasons for thinking 
that, somewhere or other, there is a very awkward 
family secret. One day, not very long ago, I was 
upstairs in Mrs. Campion's room (by the way, she hates 
me, and sees no more of me than she can avoid), and I 
was looking for a sheet of note-paper to write, at her 
request. I happened to put my hand on a drawer in a 
standing desk. She almost screamed out to me to let it 
alone. She said, * Don't touch that! You shall not 
touch that ! Nobody shall look at that while I am 
alive l' I wondered if she were a female Bluebeard, 
and if the desk held the mouldering bones of her six 
victims. Then it seems that the property is, after all, 
not Mr. Campion's, but his brother's; though the brother 
appears really to have parted with his claims beyond the 
power of reasonably re-asserting them. I have seen him 
once. He is a very silent, unhappy-looking man, and 
fully bears out, in himself, the air of mystery which 
apparently enwraps the Campion family. To crown all, 
he is married, and his wife is — nobody seems to know 
where. He is Mr. Herbert Campion. My 'patron,' 
as you know, is Mr. Gerald Campion. Mrs. Gerald 
is thought to be failing fast. Moreover, any great shock 
might make an end of her at once. It is quite pitiable 
to hear of her changes backward and forward, from his 
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lips : * My poor wife appears to feel the heat a great 
deal.' * This fine summer weather appears to benefit mj 
poor wife.' It would be stupid to blame him because 
he has thought of a successor to her already. What 
with her illness and her whims (i£ indeed, they are not 
something worse), she has left him virtually a widower 
for three or four years at least. She is just a corpse, 
only not so stilL 

" Eemember what I ask you, dear Murphy, and, at the 
same time, do not keep this letter. How glad I shall 
be to find myself in so comfortable a refuge at last ! 
Our mutual friend, Miss Kelfinch, told me (you "know 
when), that, though she could not retain me in her 
school, she would recommend me to somebody else. 
She did not know then of what a brilliant success she 
was laying the foundation-stone. I fear she would not 
have done as much if she had but known all. Yet all 
this family mystery fills me with a strange uneasiness. 
However, you will tell me anything you may hear. 
Write to me Boon again. 

" Yours always, 

"Emma Varnish." 

M'Quaatigan complied with the request em- 
bodied in this letter, and destroyed it when he had 
twice or thrice read it 

Then he remembered that he had got a letter to 
write himself. It took him. but a very few moments 
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to scribble it off. It was written, as you will be 
prepared to hear, to Miss Roberts, Uynbwllyn 
Rectory, and it contained only these words : — 

" The Victoria Hotel, Leamington, lMh Sept., 1856. 

" Dear Daughter, — I have just been thinking that 

not having heard from you for so long makes me anxious 

to know how you are. So write me a letter of some 

sort. Only make it a very affectionate one, for I am a 

little unwell. Say you'll always do whatever your papa 

wishes you to do ; and I promise you your papa will 

always do as you wish him to do. You may put a 

five-pound note, or a ten-pound note in your letter, 

before you fold it up. It may be the last I shall ever 

ask of you. 

Your doting father, 

Murphy M'Quantigan. 

In spite of his inability to obtain any money 
from his lady-friend at Deverington, the Irishman 
was pretty well off just now. Even suppose his 
daughter Eva sent him nothing, there was Mrs. 
Ferrier, now surely available for any require- 
ments. , 

So, at the Leamington Hotel, and living on 
its best, he continued, and meant to continue. 
Friday, or Saturday, would probably bring from 
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Eva the loving and dutiful epistle which, at Mrs- 
Ferrier's desire, he had written to demand from 
her. And, with such a reply in his hand, he 
could boldly re-enter the widow lady's presence, 
and, by thankfully accepting her proffered hand, 
secure himself an easy and merry life as long as 
Lis days should be upon earth. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OLD AND NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 

Mr. Dykhart and Mr. Ballow were in consul- 
tation together, in a private room at the " Golden 
Cross." It was, we may repeat, the 29th of 
August : and the subject of the Welsh estates 
had been for a time laid aside, in favour of a 
matter at once more interesting and more 
perplexing, and that matter 'was — the true and 
rightful parentage of Eva. 

The narrative confided by Mrs. Ferrier into Mr. 
Ballow's hands, had been thoroughly and carefully 
perused by Mr. Dykhart ; and he and our Minch- 
ley friend were met together, to bring the whole 
stock of their joint knowledge to bear on the 
family mystery. 

Mr. Ballow asked the vicar, if the written 
narrative, just read by him, confirmed him in his 
previous opinion. 
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" Most assuredly," Mr. Dykhart answered; 
" my opinion was that our young friend Eva was 
the child of Mrs. Campion, and the name of Mrs. 
Campion occurs, in the strangest way, both in 
Mr. Ferrier's history of his adventure and in the 
letter of the Welsh clergyman. But what we 
want is — not confirmation, but explanation ; and 
that this paper in no Way supplies. We know a 
little more than Mr. Ferrier knew, but that little 
more makes the thing darker than ever." 

"Yes, indeed. The more we learn about it, 
the less we seem to know. But, Mr. Dykhart, 
you (I understand you to say) had some acquain- 
tance with the Campion family in years gone by. 
Now, I was not without hope that you might 
know something in their history, something in 
their circumstances, which would give us a clue 
to their strange proceedings. But you appear as 
little able to account for their proceedings as I 
am. I do not regard it as so strange a thing, — 
Mrs. Campion's attempt (which she seems to have 
made) to impose a foundling on the world for 
her own child. Such things have been done, and 
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sufficient motives for such an act may readily offer 
themselves. But that their true and genuine 
offspring should be cast out into the world — that 
is the mystery. Could it be all" the work of 
some one else, — taking advantage of the serious 
breach between the child's parents, and desirous, 
from purposes of his own, to get her out of the 
way ? And this brings me round to the question, 
Are you acquainted with any family matters of 
the Campions which would make such a matter 
at all a likely thing V* 

" I certainly cannot pretend to any such know- 
ledge. Not that my ignorance argues the absence 
of all such circumstances ; for my acquaintance 
was almost entirely with Mrs. Campion's family, 
— with the Soinerbys." 

"You knew Mrs. Campion in her early life? 
and you formed a high opinion of her V 1 

1 ' A most high opinion. It was a greater sorrow 
to me than I can well describe, when my friend 
Leyburn, only the other day, told me that scandal 
had fed itself upon her name. I could not believe 
it then, and I am even less inclined to credit it 
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now. But I never knew Mr. Campion. I used, 
at one time, to hear a good deal of the late Mr. 
Campion, his father." 

" Indeed ? Perhaps it might be worth while to 
recall what you heard of him. You know, that 
he was alive for several years after the marriage 
of his son to Miss Somerby." 

" Of course he was. I used to hear about him 
through Lord Horticult's family. They had a 
place in Somersetshire — Mould House, it was 
called; and Somersetshire, you know, is Mr. 
Campion's county. What I heard of old Mr. 
Campion was nothing very good, and nothing 
definitely bad. He was talked of as being far 
from an amiable man, — very wayward in his likes 
and dislikes, and ready to do very absurd things 
rather than refrain from gratifying them. He had 
something of that character which, in more lawless 
times, might have made him one of those eccentric 
tyrants whose evil memory survives them in 
strange and dark legends. But living, as he did, 
in our own day, I never heard of his going beyond 
those petty worries which a capricious man may 
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inflict on those about him. I see no way of 
coupling him with the affair. Not but what a 
better knowledge of the family might have caused 
me to think very differently." 

" I should say it is as well to note down all the 
information we can heap together. Some future 
discovery may give it an unknown value. But 
you were just now speaking of scandal as having 
attached itself to Mrs. Campion, whom you once 
knew and esteemed as Miss Somerby. I know 
how greatly you desire, as I do, that we should 
come to a right understanding of all these strange 
things ; or I should never say what I am now 
going to say. But do you think it quite impossible 
that such unhappy rumours may have had some 
foundation in fact?" 

" I do feel entirely sure that they are utterly 
unfounded." 

" Perhaps I am wrong to press the question any 
further; but, nevertheless, Mr. Dykhart, it may 
have occurred to you how much, in case they were 
true reports, is fully accounted for. Mr. Campion's 
repudiation of Eva, his wife's child; his separ- 
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ation from Mrs. Campion ; the seclusion in which 
he has lived ever since.' ' 

"Yes, I acknowledge all that, Mr. Ballow, and 
I should not blame any one who, judging from 
these circumstances only, took the most unfavour- 
able view of Mrs. Campion's character. I speak 
from some personal knowledge of her, and circum- 
stantial evidence does not weigh with me so much 
as that." 

4 ' Pardon me just once again, but your knowledge 
of the lady was when she was very young, you say. 
Do you feel so sure that she might not be greatly 
and fearfully changed in after years ? Is it quite 
safe to argue that she would always continue as 
pure-minded as you once knew her?" 

"Mr. Ballow, I own how reasonable your 
questions are. I am going to make a sorry return 
on my side, for I am going to repeat my convictions, 
while offering no proof of what I say. I am about 
to give nothing but my word for what it would be 
much more just to give actual evidence. I have 
seen Mrs. Campion within the last few days. To 
tell you where I found her would be to break my 
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solemn promise to herself; therefore, I can but 
assure you that I am still more certain than ever, 
were that even possible, that the reproach which 
has attached to her name, however plausible, is 
altogether undeserved. Some cause of complaint, 
she freely acknowledges, her husband had against 
her, but none so disgraceful as that. 

" But is it not a pity that she would not say 
what it really was ? For I conclude she did not 
tell you/' 

"No, she did not; and at that time, not 
anticipating how soon I should meet her daughter 
(whom she supposes to be with Mr. Campion), 
I did not trouble myself so much about the 
question. I am not without hope that she will, 
in time, confide in me more fully. But I should 
destroy all chance of that if I were too urgent 
with such inquiries. You will gather from this 
that I have the means of seeing her frequently. 
That is the case. But our meeting was, so to 
speak, quite accidental at first. I have had only 
two interviews with her as yet. At the latter 
of them I persuaded her to something which may 
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prove of some assistance to us. I think you under*, 
stand that, as she believes, the child remained with 
her father, or, in one way or another, under the 
father's care. So she told me. And, at that time, 
I had no proof that, in this belief, she was at all 
mistaken ; although the Leyburns understood that 
she had taken the child. But now, having seen 
Miss March, as she is called, and having become 
convinced that she is the child, although brought 
up by neither hers father nor her mother, one 
thing which Mrs. Campion told me occurred to my 
recollection very forcibly. She said that not long 
after the dreadful separation from her husband and 
her daughter she wrote to beg that, if deemed 
unworthy to educate the child, she might be 
permitted occasionally to see her. Her husband 
wrote a refusal of her request in terms which 
(she declared) were somewhat perplexing to her. 
All that his reply made clear was, that her 
petition was to remain ungranted. Now, she has 
permitted me to take a copy of that letter. And 
before I offer any comment upon it, you shall 
read it, and consider for yourself what inter- 
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pretation should be placed upon it. Here 

it is." 

And Mr. Dykhart drew forth the copy which, 

not many days before, he had taken of Mr. 

Campion's seemingly cruel letter. Mr. Ballow 

read accordingly : — 

" Utk June, 1842. 
" Adela,— I do not find fault with your desire of 
seeing that unfortunate child, whom your deceitful dealing 
has placed in so cruel a position. I think it rather com- 
mendable in you that your feelings towards her are not 
entirely selfish. And the thought that the excellence 
which I once believed your's was not counterfeit 
altogether will be of some comfort to me, in the 
future of sorrow and mourning which now too surely 
lies before me. Nevertheless, I would ask you to 
consider for yourself, whether it would not be a foolish 
and selfish thing to persevere in the wish you have 
expressed. Is it not for the happiness of that poor 
child, that she should forget, speedily and utterly, the 
parent whom she must know no more ? Let me, 
however, assure you, that she will not want parental 
care. Forsaken, and worse than forsaken, as she has 
been, the Lord has taken her up. She has gained a 
father, while (so to speak) she has twice lost a mother. 
Best in my assurance that I would in no wise inflict on 
the innocent the suffering only due to the guilty. The 
child is committed to safe keeping. 
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And, now Adela, let me say that I think it better 
for us to keep entirely asunder. We could not be 
happy together. I know that the honour of my name 
is safe in your hands. Yet I would that we both 
could hide ourselves (and the unhappy cause of our 
parting) from the knowledge and comment of the world. 
I was mistaken in you, and feel as though I could 
never trust again. We must meet no more in this life. 
But it may not be forbidden us to meet again in the 
life hereafter. 

" Your unhappy, but always loving husband, 

"Herbert Campion." 

Thus ran the letter which Mr. Ballow now 
read, as hastily copied by Mr. Dykhart. 

" I may just observe," said the latter gentle, 
man, " that though I wrote this off rather quickly, 
yet I made no mistake in the transcribing. I was 
careful as to each word. And now let me ask 
what you think of it V 

"Why, coupling it with what we know from 
other sources, I cannot doubt what it was which 
the writer intended to express. He — that is, 
Mr. Campion — writes under the idea that tha 
plan of imposing upon him the child of Mrs. 
Roberts as his own had been actually carried out. 

VOL. III. F 
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His allusion to the friend unexpectedly raised 
up for the child is meant for Mr. Ferrier* I cannot 
doubt — if I ever doubted very much — that the 
gentleman, of name unknown, who called to 
inquire as to the child, was Mr. Campion him- 
self." 

"Certainly ! it must have been he. But then, 
how came he to be so fearfully mistaken ? If Mrs. 
Campion was really privy to that abortive attempt 
in Scarlington House — and it is with the greatest 
difficulty I can bring myself to believe her guilty 
of so much as that — it must be that her husband 
thought — thinks still, most likely — that the child 
was really palmed off upon himself and the world 
as his own. Hence his unforgiving anger ; hence 
all the misery to which he has doomed both his 
wife and himself. And hence it is that our youthl 
ful friend, as far as her rightful position is 
concerned, has been made a disowned outcast." 

"So I should say. Yet how came it to pass 
that Mr. Campion was so readily and so thoroughly 
convinced of his wife's treachery ? If she had in 
some degree acted wrongly, she had all the greater 
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motive for not allowing him to think her more 
blameabk than she was in truth. How can we 
account for such monstrous apathy V 9 

44 In no way, from what we now know ; except, 
indeed, that — as she tells me herself — Mrs. 
Campion lost her reason for a time, after the 
discovery and rupture with her husband. But that 
very fact only shows that she had cause for all the 
horror with which it appears to have afflicted her. 
I think, with you, that some evil agency was at 
work elsewhere. If we could get hold of Mr. Cam- 
pion, or if Mrs. Campion could nerve herself to 
give us full particulars of the affair, as known to 
her, our doubts might all be cleared away." 
xt Is there no hope of these things V* 
" I have great hope — very great hope — that 
Mrs. Campion will confide in me more fully by- 
and-bye. To press her too hastily would very 
greatly retard our chances of success ; and as to 
Mr. Campion, I understand that he purposes 
returning to England in the beginning or middle 
of October. He is said to be travelling in North 
America noy. I am informed that he will almost 
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certainly stop a few days in London, and I know 
at which hotel he is accustomed to stay. Now, 
if it be within the powers of contrivance, I 
should say that we must see him when he comes. 
We must both wait upon him, and, if we can, 
before anyone else obtains speech of him. We do 
not know who may be watching to thwart us even 
now. Will you endeavour to contrive this meeting 
with him ] We must come with all our documents 
ready to lay before him ; and we must not allow 
him, angry and impatient as he will very likely 
be, to turn us out until he has heard every word 
we think proper to say to him. Are you of the 
same opinion with myself V 9 

" Entirely so ; and I will do my utmost to carry 
out the plan you — I think, most wisely — propose. 
But, as it must be several weeks before we can 
see Mr. Campion, is there nothing to be done in 
the meantime? Is there no possible way of 
ascertaining whose contrivance has wrought all 
this error and mischief V 9 

■ " I do not see my way to that just now. The 
person most interested in making Mr. Campion 
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appear childless is his brother Gerald. But he 
bears a name which should exempt him from 
suspicion, and we are not driven, as of course to 
believe him guilty. We do not know into whose 
hands his brother may have fallen, or whose 
interest it may have been to detach him from his 
lawful family ties. You have looked into the 
Register, at Fulham, for the name of Mrs. 
Campion's child?" 

" Yes ; and I find that on the 14th of April, 
1839, Teresa, the daughter of Herbert and Adela 
Campion, was baptised in due form. I also find 
her name in the Registry of Births as of one born 
in Fulham, on the 14th of March in that same 
year." 

"Then our young friend is only in her eight- 
eenth year?" 

" So it would seem. She looks so much older 
that if the evidence of her identity were less 
strong, I confess I should entertain some doubt. 
But I do not see that the thing is incredible, 
as it is." 

" Nor, indeed, dp I. And now I recollect that 
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her aunt Julia, to whom she bears so marvellous 
a resemblance, was thought very forward in 
appearance for her age. By the way, does Miss 
March — we had better continue to call her so, 
for the present — does she go back with you to 
MinchleyT 

lt Why, yes ; I do not see what other plan we 
can pursue. But, for one or two reasons, I really 
wish we could hit on some other." 

44 Indeed! Will it be rude in me if I ask why V 9 

" I am only too glad to have such questions to 
answer. Why, as it will scarcely surprise you to 
hear, of course there has been a good deal of 
gossip about Eva, and all this series of discovery 
and counter-discovery ; and, for a time, it would 
be a great deal pleasanter if Eva could live away 
from Minchley. But I do not see how it is very 
well to be done. Now that we feel so certain 
that she is a real lady by birth and parentage, it 
would scarcely answer for her to be living with 
good Mrs. Check.' ' 

"No, to be sure not. My wife and I would 
gladly entertain her for any length of time ; but 
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Mrs. Dykhart's health hardly admits of our having 
visitors, and .the Leyburns, I know, axe going 
from home for several weeks. I was going to 
propose a plan of my own. I have an old aunt, 
of the name of Torring, living at Chelford, only 
a few miles from Deverington Hall, the seat of 
the Campions, you know.* When I went to see 
her, about a month ago or more, she was wishing 
she could find some nice young lady to live with 
her as a companion. Now my aunt is a rather 
eccentric old lady ; but I can answer for it that 
she would treat any young person living with her 
in such a capacity as her equal altogether. Now, 
if Miss March herself approved of this plan, should 
you object to her taking up her abode with my 
aunt for a time? It might procure her an en- 
trance into the very society in which, if her 
rightful claims are ultimately made clear, it will 
be her place to move. Moreover, we do not know 
how much it might not assist in smoothing the 
way towards the discovery we both so much 
desire." 

" True, I see much to commend the plan. If 
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Eva likes the idea herself, I have no objection to 
offer on my side. I am not so sure that we shall 
get the acquiescence of Mrs. Ballow. She will 
think of all those terrible uncles in the story-books, 
who murder their nephews and nieces, as well as 
rob them. However, as my wife has determined 
that this affair must- and shall arrive at a tri- 
umphant denouement, why, it would not be very 
consistent in her to feel seriously frightened." 

"Then, if you will consult Mrs. Ballow and 
Miss March, I, meantime, will write to my aunt 
Toning ; I know that if she has suited herself it 
must have been very recently." 

Eva, uncomfortable at the idea of going back 
at once to curious, gossiping -Minchley, caught 
rather eagerly at the proposal which Mr. Dykhart 
had made. Mrs. Ballow, when she heard of it, 
did certainly think it a venturesome one. How- 
ever, all romances with few exceptions, end 
well, and Eva's romance appeared to be going 
according to precedent; and if any terrible 
incidents did come out of this journey into 
Somersetshire, they would issue in good, no doubt. 
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So Mrs. Ballow wrote back, that she had no 
decided objection to offer to the scheme, which 
did, however, fill her with a lively anticipation of 
something horrible. 

On the very same day which brought this letter 
from Minchley there came a letter from old Mrs. 
Torring, to say that she should have very great 
pleasure, on her nephew's recommendation, in 
trying how she and Miss March were suited one 
to another. 

And the upshot of all these arrangements was, 
that on Saturday, the 6th of September, Eva, 
escorted by Mrs. Check, went down into Somer- 
setshire to Mrs. Torring, to remain during a 
month for certain, for such longer time as mutual 
liking and mutual convenience might render 
agreeable to both parties. It must not be imagined 
that Eva, all this while, was forgotten by her friends 
in Wales. It was not thought expedient, until 
the arrangements could be made complete, to 
inform Mr. Dowlas of the wealth in store for 
him. Not to make her continued absence from 
Tremallyoc too much of a wonder, Eva did 
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inform him that she was endeavouring, with the 
advice and assistance of her lawyer, to contrive 
some concession in his favour. The nonentity of 
their relationship would not be made known to 
him until the other matters were all made ready. 
To Mrs. Roberts Eva wrote, assuring her of a 
sufficient income for her own enjoyment; but 
warning her against acting as though she had 
become very rich. This caution waa rendered 
necessary by the behaviour of the poor woman 
herself. For, as Mr. Lewis heard through old 
Miss Tudor, Mrs. Roberts was beguiling her 
lonely days by a series of tea-parties — tea-parties 
as gay as decorum allowed in a house out of 
which a funeral had so recently passed. Not as 
yet had she succeeded in showing the splendid 
tea-service to her sister's envying eyes. Mrs. 
Dowlas continued sulkily resentful, and that 
supreme drop of joy in Mrs. Roberts's cup, 
figurative and literal, was to remain untasted for 
ever. But, as there was really no knowing to 
what extravagance this foolish woman might be 
tempted, on the strength of her daughter's 
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fictitious heirship, it was a positive duty to give 
her some idea that things were not as she 
supposed. 

A day or two before Miss March went down 
into Somersetshire, she received a letter from Mr. 
Dowlas, in which he spoke of Murphy M'Quan- 
tigan. He reminded Eva how he had promised 
her, as a means of securing Susanna against 
any approaches of the Irishman, to make some 
few inquiries as to the recent life of the great 
Protestant advocate. He now could tell her that 
his inquiries had issued in a result at once 
painful and pleasing. Painful, inasmuch as they 
revealed fresh wickedness in a man already known 
to be so wicked; pleasing, inasmuch as they 
afforded a means of guarding Mrs. Roberts against 
him. " I learn," Mr. Dowlas wrote, "that this 
unhappy man, employing his old pretence of 
controversial zeal, obtained, some few years ago, 
an employment connected with a ladies' school (I 
believe he taught Latin and one or two other 
things) ; but what chiefly concerns us is, that 
some very questionable intercourse between him- 
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self and one of the under- teachers there compelled 
the mistress at once to dismiss them both. And, 
should he persecute your mother with any serious 
proposals, it will be something to have this 
matter against him. Your accession to so much 
wealth is likely, I fear, to bring him upon you, 
when he hears of it. It is sad to speak to you 
of your father as of your enemy ; but we are 
both agreed that all your duty is due to your 
innocent parent. My children send you their best 
love." 

Eva was glad to be assured that, in about a 
week, the whole truth of the affair would be just 
as well known to the family in Wales as to 
herself. 

The evening was coming on, when she entered 
the town of Chelford, in the fly which had 
brought her from Bridgewater station. Mrs. 
Torring lived in an old-fashioned house in the 
outskirts of the quiet little town. Mrs. Check 
and Eva alighted at the gate, and the luggage 
was carried in through the little garden in front 
to the house-door. At that door stood Mrs. 
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Toning. She was scarcely a woman whom you 
would £ass at any time without regarding, and 
Eva, of course, was disposed to look at her 
attentively. 

She was decidedly tall. She carried her eighty- 
four years as well as ever so great a number was 
borne since the days of our sojourn shrank to 
their present brief span. She was very nearly as 
upright as she could have been at twenty. She 
wore her own hair, white as wool, but abundant 
in quantity. Almost as white was the tint of 
her face, and though you could scarcely say that 
her features carried so much as the relics of any 
beauty, yet, so gently had the hand of time 
passed over them, that, with the tale of years 
which was written on them, they were most 
attractive now. She walked wonderfully ; her 
eyesight was good, and her hearing would have 
been quick for a person in the prime of life. Eva 
had been warned to expect that, with manners 
fundamentally good, this lady mingled a few 
eccentricities. She found the warning available 
at the very first. When she approached the 
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door, at which Mrs. Torring was standing, the old 
lady gave utterance to her apparent astonishment 
in one emphatic — " Law P' 

Eva scarcely knew what to say on her side. 
But she was presently greeted very intelligibly and 
warmly. 

" Well, my dear, I'm very glad to see you, and 
I hope we shall get on well together. I had no 
idea you were so very pretty. I was never so 
pretty as you are, but I'll tell you what — I was 
once as young ; yes, I was indeed. And how old 
do you think I am now ? Why, I'm eighty-four ; 
and I've had a very comfortable life, and am 
very well off in my old age. Well, now come 
in, and have your tea, and Patterson shall show 
you up to your room. Why, who have you got 
here?" 

Eva presented Mrs. Check, and Mrs. Torring, 
with peremptory hospitality, insisted that Eva's 
escort should remain with her until the Monday, 
which arrangement was accepted. Eva made a 
movement towards the staircase. 

"Law, Patterson!" said her mistress, "why, 
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you look as if you'd lost your wits. Show the 
young lady to her room, and look out to see where 
you can put the old one." 

Mrs. Patterson, who really had been looking as 
one from whom the present has vanished, and 
whose thoughts are gone back into the past, now 
started, as one suddenly awakened, and performed 
her duty towards Eva. Miss March knew that 
servants are not always well disposed towards 
persons in the capacity in which she had come to 
Chelford, and she was very much relieved to find 
Mrs. Torring's principal servant so extremely 
attentive. Patterson seemed to take a positive 
pleasure in consulting her as to every little 
arrangement involved in the taking possession of 
her room. She looked at Eva, and watched the 
replies which her questions called forth, just like 
some^one^waiting for the responses of a mighty 
oracle. It would have been an attention^almost 
oppressive, only that i Eva's expectations had 
rather run the other way, and so the disappoint- 
ment could jiot be too"]complete. 

Afterjt brief toilette, Eva joined the old lady 
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in her drawing-room, and they had their tea. It 
was a pleasant room, with a little of that pre- 
ciseness which we associate rather with old maids 
than with old widows. But Mrs. Torring had 
never had any children. She was the widow of 
a colonel, had seen a great deal of the world in 
her time, and, what had now become a distinction 
very rare, had visited France before the Bevolu- 
tion. She talked, during tea, of this and 
kindred matters. When it was over, she entered 
on things more directly concerning the immediate 
present. 

The old lady sat back in an arm-chair, with a 
large book on an easel before her ; but she was 
not reading. 

" Well, my dear, now I've got a question to ask 
you. How do you think you shall like me V 9 

"I think I shall like you very well," Eva 
said, taking Mrs. Torring at her word, and giving 
her a direct reply. 

u You think you will ? Well, I'm very glad to 
hear you say so, because it's not everybody that 
does like me. There's Miss Varnish, at Dever- 
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ington Hall, she doesn't like me in the least; 
she knows I've found her out." 

" A friend of yours ?" Eva asked, feeling that 
she must say something. 

" A friend of mine ! No — nasty creature ! I 
hope I know her a little better. She's a nasty, 
wily, slimy thing. I as good as told her so when 
she was last here. What do you think she's 
doing? Why, making love to her master, or 
whatever you may call him, while his wife is 
still alive. There, my dear, now what do you 
think of such conduct as that?" 

"Why, I think, Mrs. Torring, it cannot.be 
too severely condemned. But, on that v^ry 
account, one should be quite sure before accusing 
anybody of it." 

"Well, my dear; you're right to say so. I 
consider that remark of your's a very wise and 
proper one. Yes, my dear, I do. You know we 
are told never to speak evil one of another. But, 
as for that nasty thing, we'll have her some day, 
and then you shall see for yourself." 

Eva felt no particular interest in the blame 
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which might or might not attach to the aspiring 
Miss Varnish. Knowing how bitterly and unjustly 
she herself had been credited with matrimonial 
intriguing, she was, perhaps, rather inclined to 
disbelieve such accusations, and to support those 
against whom they might be levelled. But the 
name of Deverington Hall had a very great 
interest indeed for Eva. Before parting with her 
Minchley friends on the previous day she had been 
entrusted with a full knowledge of all the facts in 
Mr. Ballow's own possession, and likewise of all 
the suppositions which had been built upon them. 
And she had been recommended, in case the 
chance was offered her, to accept, by all means, 
the acquaintance of Deverington Hall and its 
inmates. That such an opportunity would be 
offered her at all Mrs. Campion's morbid state 
rendered somewhat improbable. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

KVA RECOGNISED BY A FRIEND OF HER INFANCY. 

Mrs. Torring's proposal to invite Miss Varnish, 
an inmate of the Hall, would bring Miss March 
into some sort of contact with the family at once. 
Therefore, the idea, spoken of in the last chapter, 
was of some interest to her. But it was odd 
that Mrs. Torring should propose to invite a 
person against whom she had spoken so strongly 
and so decidedly. And Eva said as much herself. 

"It is very kind of you, Mrs. Torring. But 
I am afraid it would hardly be pleasant to you 
to have Miss Varnish here ; and, from what you 
say of her, ^1 should not c very much like her 
company." 

" Like her company ? No ! There's only one 
person, I verily believe, who does like her 
company, and he's a fool for doing so. But I 
like to ha\fe her here, to tell her of her faults. 
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It's the only way I have of doing her any good. 
And you know, my dear, we ought to do good 
whenever we can." 

" Certainly, Mrs. Toning. You know Dever- 

ington Hall?" 

"Yes, my dear; I know it very well, or, 
rather, I used to know it very well. Mrs. 
Campion — and there's another fool for you ! — she 
drives everybody away, with her sulky, grumpy, 
frumpy way of shutting herself up, and seeing 
nobody ; and people say, * Poor thing ! ' 'Poor 
thing,' indeed! I don't pity her the very least 
in the world !" 

"Oh! I'm sure you don't mean that, Mrs 
Torring!" 

" I do mean it, Miss March ; and I don't pity 
her, I say. If she's really ill, why doesn't she 
have advice? or, rather — as she has advice, I 
know — why doesn't she take advice ? Why doesn't 
she go to the seaside, or have shower-baths when 
she gets up in the morning — if she does get up 
in the morning — or take rum-and-milk to her 
breakfast ? — why doesn't she do what the doctors 
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order, if she is ill ? If she's well, what right has 
she to let things all go wrong about her, as they 
do?" 

" But is there anything particularly wrong 
about her family V 9 

"Particularly wrong, my dear? Why, the 
family, I do think, are all great fools together ; 
Mr. Campion has a brother, who lives goodness 
knows where, and only comes home now and 
then. But I don't know much of him. Ever 
since I came here, about ten years ago, Mr. 
Gerald Campion has lived at the hall. They 
have but one daughter, she's a little silly thing, 
and I expect to hear of her running away with the 
postman some day ; its their own fault, letting 
her have that Miss Varnish about her as a 
governess. While Mrs. Campion shuts herself up 
in her room, Miss Varnish is making love to Mr. 
Campion ; if his wife doesn't die of herself very 
soon, that woman will soon poison her, I shouldn't 
wonder. Now, there's a state of things for you ! 
Ought not they all to be ashamed of themselves ?" 

" But do you not think, Mrs. Torring, that poor 
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Mrs. Campion may have some sorrow, of which 
nobody but herself is aware ? At least she suffers, 
we may suppose, as much of distress as she 
inflicts/' 

"Hm — well, you're right, my dear; and it'a 
not for us to speak evil one of another. Poor Mrs. 
Campion ! She certainly was, when first I knew 
her, as gay and lively a woman as you would ever 
wish to see." 

" Then what, Mrs. Toning, could have changed 
her so much? surely, it must have been her 
health ; or had she ever any accident ?" 

Law ! I don't know. I never heard of her 
having an accident. But I very well remember 
when first I heard what a turn she had taken. 
She had been spending an evening here ; and I 
recollect getting that large portfolio of prints and 
pictures — you shall see it yourself, my dear, 
presently ; and Mrs. Campion was looking through 
it, when, all of a sudden, she let it fall out of 
her hand, and I thought she was going to faint 
away. I said, * Law, ma'am, you find the room 
too hot, I'm afraid.' Well, the poor thing went 
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home ; and when I drove over to see her, a day 
or two afterwards, I was told that she was 
seriously ill. And she has been, ever since, in 
the state of which I told you. It's very silly 
of her — Patterson, my servant, never could bear 
her. She never says why, but I know she has a 
very bad opinion of her indeed. By the way, my 
dear, you shall look at the portfolio yourself. 
Please to get it." 

The portfolio was laid on the table ; and Mrs. 
Torring began to direct attention to the pictures 
in it most worthy of remark. At last, she came 
upon a portrait in water-colours ; and glancing 
from it to the living face that was bending over 
the table— she uttered again the familiar " Law !" 
this time with a greater intensity of surprise than 
ever. 

Eva looked up in questioning astonishment 
The old lady's own surprise was very quickly and 
fully accounted for. The portrait might have 
been taken from Eva herself. And it was, in 
truth, a copy of the portrait in Gravelling Castle, 
taken, very many years ago, by a friend of Mr. 
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Dykhart's, and by him presented to his aunt, 
Mrs. Torring. "Julia Somerby" was written 
underneath it 

4 'Why, I never saw such a likeness in my 
lifel" the old lady said. "I wonder if you can 
be any relation to that Miss Somerby ? Oh ! I beg 
pardon, I forgot — my nephew told me that you 
were not clear what relations you had. Excuse 
an old woman's bad memory, my dear. Look 
through the rest of those things, and then we'll 
have a game of cards. But can you play at 
cards?" 

"I play a little: I only know a very few 
games." 

" Never mind, I'll teach you a few more. I'm 
glad you haven't been brought up quite ignorant 
of them. My niece that I had with me some 
time, she and I quarrelled very much about that." 

" You couldn't teach her to play ? " 

" Couldn't teach her ! My dear, the creature 
wouldn't learn. No : she thought it was wrong 
— nasty, stupid thing ! She went off to bed, 
rather than see her aunt touch a pack of cards 
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with her little finger. Augh ! I hate such nasty 
ways. So the clergyman who brought you up — 
I understand you were in part brought up by a 
clergyman— was no Evan?" 

" I don't quite understand you, Mrs. Toning." 
" You don't know what I mean by an ' Evan V 
I mean an Evangelical. Your friend was not of 
the Evangelical school ? He didn't tell his people 
it would be all up with them if they touched a 
pack of cards with their little fingers ? " 

" I don't think Mr. Ferrier had any strong 
objection to cards, though I don't think he played 
himself. I think he was at all times rather 
backward in judging others." 

" And you think I am rather forward in doing 
so ? Well, my dear, and perhaps I am. But I 
don't like to see people righteous overmuch. You 
know we are warned against that ; and I often 
tell Mr. Grooby — that's our clergyman — that he 
ought to preach upon that text once a-year. I do 
like the words myself. I always repeat them when 
anybody finds fault with my playing at cards." 

They retired early ; and Mrs. Torring inducted 
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Eva into the office of reading family prayers. On 
the next day they went twice to church. It is 
hardly needful to say that the cards were heard of 
no more until Monday. Mrs: Check departed on 
the morning of that day, entrusted by Eva with 
the message (in case she saw any of their mutual 
friends), that Miss March had little doubt of 
passing a happy time with Mrs. Toning, whether 
that time were or were not extended beyond the 
appointed month. And the week went quietly 
and regularly on. They had one or two little 
sober parties, if the name could be given to 
gatherings including so small a number of guests. 
One element of disturbance pursued Eva into this 
new and quiet retreat. 

She had at first felt a little doubtful of liking 
Mrs. Torring, but sure of liking Patterson, the 
servant. Now, however, when the first few days 
were over, her feelings towards these two persons 
appeared to be undergoing an absolute reverse. 
She became sure of liking Mrs. Torring ; and the 
more she penetrated through the crust of oddity 
which concealed the solid excellence within, the 
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better satisfied she felt with the protection under 
which she had placed herself. 

But one or two things in the behaviour of 
Patterson perplexed her very much. It was not 
that the woman grew less pleasingly attentive. 
To Mrs. Torring she could not have rendered a 
more complete, nor, it would seem, a more hearty 
service. But she followed Miss March about with 
inquiring eyes, and scrutinised her so seriously, 
although so silently, that, of course, she provoked 
a greatdegree of curiosity in her turn. 

On the Saturday morning — that is, on the 13th 
of the month — Mrs, Torring was poorly, and Eva 
was left to breakfast by herself. The things were 
removed by Patterson herself, who lingered in the 
room, with a show of dusting the table, &c. Eva 
noticed that, wherever the woman might begin, 
she ever and anon brought her duster back to the 
chair on which she herself was sitting. She asked 
if Miss March continued to find her room comfort- 
able, and waited for the answer as though a 
negative might doom her to death. Then she 
began dusting the very chair on which Eva 
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continued quietly to sit, though she would have 
liked to quit the room. Then she came closer 
still. 

" I beg your pardon, Miss ; I think some grease 
has got upon your sleeve. Just do allow me to 
take it off," and Patterson, bent on this duty, 
pulled up the sleeve towards the wrist. 

"Thank you, miss. I think it will do now," 
she said the moment after. And verily, and 
indeed, the work was most efficiently performed. 
For not a speck of grease could the keenest eye 
of the daintiest beholder have detected remain- 
ing on the sleeve. 

Patterson might well regard her work with the 
triumph which rarefy appeared to possess her. 
But for that day Eva saw very little more of her. 

Mingled with all the curiosity with which this 
rather suspicious conduct filled Eva, there was in 
her mind an odd conviction, not simply that it 
might be explained, but that she had the key to 
such explanation ; only she wanted the faculty 
to insert and apply it. It was a considerable 
relief to her, when, not many minutes later, 
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the post arrived, and brought a letter for her- 
self. 

Alas ! the remedy was a great deal worse 
than the disease. The letter was that which 
M'Quantigan had hastily written on the previous 
Wednesday. It had been forwarded to Minchley 
by Dr. Dowlas (under the advice of Mr. Lewis), 
and had, by the Ballows, been despatched again 
to Eva at Chelford. This fully accounted for its 
delay in coming. Nor could that delay have ever 
been too long to please our heroine. The contents 
of the letter are known to ourselves ; and the 
nature of the feelings excited by it, it need not 
trouble us to guess. 

Eva sent it back to Mr. Ballow, begging of 
him to inform the writer that his claim upon 
her, as her father, was a baseless and fictitious 
one ; and that he could not be justified in seeking 
a continuance of the intercourse which under 
different circumstances she had not felt at liberty 
to deny him. Mr. Leyburn, in the division of 
the late Mr. Gryffyth's property, had insisted that 
Miss March should accept at his hands a sum of 
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money, as a token of his regard for her upright and 
discreet behaviour. That money would now, most 
probably, be lying in the hands of the Welsh 
attorney. 

As Mr. M'Quantigan had written in the honest 
belief that Eva was his daughter, she should be 
glad, she said, if Mr. Ballow approved, that the 
ten pounds which was asked of her, should be 
given to the Irishman, with a thorough under- 
standing that neither that, nor any other acknow- 
ledgment would thenceforth be accorded him. 
Any danger to poor Mrs. Roberts from his 
disappointment might be considered as now no 
longer imminent. 

Mrs. Torring appeared at their early dinner ; 
and as she came in, Eva heard her say to 
Patterson, who came in along with her, "You 
can't do it to-day, Patterson ; it's too rainy. You 
shall do it on Monday, if it's fine." 

That Saturday was a rainy day indeed. But 
it allowed Mrs. Torring and Eva to take a walk 
in the latter part of the afternoon. They went a 
short way into the country, and were walking 
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back towards Chelford, when they were met by a 
carriage. 

No one was inside, except one lady, and several 
inanimate passengers, wrapped up in several shades 
of white and brown paper. 

Mrs. Torring called out a " How do you do V 
to the animated occupant of the vehicle (there was 
a man on the box driving), and then explained to 
Eva ; " This is the creature I dislike so much, — 
Miss Varnish, you know, the governess at Dever- 
ington Hall. ,, 

The carriage stopped ; and Mrs. Torring stepped 
off the footpath, to inquire after Mrs. Campion. 

Miss Varnish was not a plain woman, but she 
had not beauty sufficient to blind you to a certain 
slyness in her countenance. She had a way of 
looking at you, after every word she said, as if 
asking you whether you altogether believed her. 
She fixed her suspicious eyes on Eva ; they were 
suspicious towards every stranger. 

" You have one of your nieces with you, Mrs, 
Torring V 9 

"No such thing, Miss Varnish. This is a 
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young lady lately come — let me see, out of 
Wales." Eva was all this while on the causeway, 
and did not hear what was said of her. " This is 
Miss March, and she is engaged to be married to 
a gentleman, who has not got a wife already, Miss 
Varnish." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! I see you will have your joke, 
Mrs. Torring ! Now, how can you be so shockingly 
sarcastic ? You were just now asking about poor 
dear Mrs. Campion. She is much the same as 
ever ; no change that I can see." 

" Ha ! now I shouldn't wonder at her lasting 
much longer than you suppose. And then, Miss 
Varnish, you'll have your joke." 

Miss Varnish said something to the effect that 
,Mrs. Torring was in one of her droll humours 
" to-day," and then the carriage drove on its way, 
and our friends resumed theirs. 

"Doesn't she look sly?" was the old lady's 
first remark. " You saw what a lot of parcels she 
had got ? Now, I've not the least doubt in 
the world that she buys things for herself with 
Mr. Campion's money." 
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"Oh! Mrs. Toning, is it right to say so? 
— that is, without actual proof of such a thing ]" 

"'Proof!' I want no sort of proof, except 
the vicious look there is about her eyes. She 
has just got the look of those people who go into 
shops, and buy under false names what they 
never intend to pay for. However, if she catches 
Mr. Campion, when that fool of a Mrs. Campion 
really does die, — why, then, all his money will 
be hers ; and I can tell by her looks, that she'll 
be very extravagant with it ; nor shall I have any 
pity for him." 

Eva proffered no more comments on the 
subject; only she thought Mrs. Torring very 
unjust to be so ready to think evil. And she 
resolved, if brought into any acquaintance with 
Miss Varnish, whether in or out of Mrs. Torring's 
company, to be pointedly attentive and courteous 
to her. 

The Sunday passed away much as the previous 
Sunday had done. The Monday weather was 
quite a contrast to that of the Saturday. 

' * Now, my dear, ' ' said old Mrs. Torring, in the 
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course of the morning, "I'm going to send you 
and Patterson in a fly — I keep no carriage of 
my owji — to see the observatory at Deverington 
Hall. Patterson's brother is the heaji gardener. 
She has been telling me some extraordinary things. 
However, you would like to see it, I am sure, 
for you're a clever young lady, and ought to 
improve your mind whenever you can." 

" Thank you very much, Mrs. Torring ; it is 
most kind of you to think of me as you do. Shall 
you not go yourself?" 

"No, my dear; I want to pay some calls in 
the town. Patterson must go with you; you 
mustn't go by yourself. We'll have a very 
early dinner, and you shall go while the day is 
at its best." , 

They started, in effect, at two in the afternoon. 
It was a bright September day, nor was the road 
they traversed devoid of beauty. 

Deverington Hall was three or four miles away 
from Chelford. It lay embosomed in woods ; too 
closely shut in by them, it might even be thought. 
Yet ; though the constant dweller amongst them 
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might possibly have a right to complain; — no 
one, who looked from the outside could wish the 
destruction of a singletree. It was no part of the 
expedition sent forth by Mrs. Torring to drive to 
the front of the house. For a purpose greatly 
and terribly important in view of coming events, 
we must first describe their manner of arrival. 
They drove past the lodge-gates which led to the 
principal entrance, and went a quarter of a mile 
further on the road towards Bridgewater. Then 
they came to a gate. Alighting at this, and 
walking a little way in the wood, they came to 
another gate, which led into the grounds imme- 
diately about the house. Patterson rang the bell, 
and her brother, the gardener, was prompt in 
coming. They entered the grounds. There was 
a path to the right, and a path to the left. The 
former led (so Eva was told) to the Italian 
garden and the private entrance into the house. 
The latter path, with which alone they were 
concerned, led towards the kitchen gardens, and 
the observatory, which they were come to see. 
Patterson had been very silent during their drive ; 
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and Eva, thinking that something had vexed her, 
had been very silent too. They were ushered 
through the garden, and towards the domed 
building, which had been erected by Mr. 
Campion's grandfather. The gardener held the 
key ; — a pretty sure sign that no astronomer was 
reigning at Deverington now. The door was 
opened. "Now, miss, will you please go in 
first,' ' the woman said. And Eva went in. 

There was the great celestial telescope still. 
There were some other tokens of the scientific 
spirit now long ago disenthralled from its earthly 
habitation, and, it might be, coursing freely 
amidst the works of that Creator to whom it had 
now returned. Eva looked all around her, and 
some thought like this came over her soul. 

And then she saw something which gave a 

wondrous check to all such thoughts and evoked 
a flood of long-forgotten things, which rushed, a 
bewildering stream, into her mind. That object 
was a black statue, holding a basket of artificial 
flowers in its hand. The wish so often wished was 
no vain thing ; and she lived the past over again. 
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"I thought you would remember that, Miss 
Campion." 

" Eva turned herself round. It was Patterson 
who spoke to her. The gardener was nowhere 
to be seen. By arrangement with his sister, he 
had left them to themselves. 
" Remember it ? Yes, I do. M 
" And now you surely will remember me, too, 
Miss Campion; You will surely remember your 
old nurse, Mary?" 

"Mary! Oh, now I see that you are Mary. 
I have had a feeling all this while that you 
were not a stranger to me. Oh, Mary, it must 
have appeared very unkind and forgetful in me ; 
but think how young I was when we were 
parted. And such strange things have happened 
to me, and I have known so many changes ; and 
who or what I am has never been made certain 
to me up to this very day." 

"Oh, dear, dear, miss, who can tell what 
wickedness all this while has been doing ? When 
I got your papa's orders to put you into the hands 
of that Mrs. Roberts, and saw what a horrible 
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woman she was, I declare 1 was quite wretched. 
What it meant I didn't know then, and I do 
not know now. Your papa afterwards assured 
me that that brute of a woman with the red 
' face had not got the charge of you, after all. 
Else, I declare I would have gone myself, and 
taken you out of her hands — I would ; and they 
might have hanged me for it, if they liked." 

Eva comforted Mary with the assurance that 
the Mrs. Roberts (falsely so called) had had but 
a minor influence over her happiness, and had, 
in effect, been the author of great good fortune 
to her. 

44 1 fear, Mary," she said, "you have often 
made yourself very unhappy about me. I wish 
you could have known how well I fared. I 
found kind friends ; I was brought up in every 
comfort, and I now think it will be all my own 
fault, if I have not a very happy life." 

44 1 bless God for my being allowed to hear 
it, my dear Miss Campion." They were standing 
together in the building. 44 But I fear you haven't 
had the bringing-up you had a right to have. 
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You haven't been brought up by your rightful 
parents, I'm afraid." 

" No, indeed. The only great unhappiness I 
have ever had is in not knowing who my rightful 
parents are." 

"Can it really be? But, dear miss, do you 
not remember for yourself. I called you by your 
own proper name just now, and I thought it was 
not strange to you." 

" The name is not strange to me. I was 
brought 4o believe, a little while ago, that I had 
been palmed on Mr. and Mrs. Campion as their 
own child ; — or rather that Mrs. Campion had 
falsely represented me to be her daughter. But I 
think I may feel assured that that disgrace does 
not attach to me." 

" You may feel assured that you are Mrs. 
Campion's daughter, and no other," said Mary, 
he&* excitement prompting her to speak more 
loudly than before; "and you may feel sure that 
you ought to be living in this house, and inherit 
it when your father dies ; and so, I make bold to 
say, you shall. I remembered you, from the very 
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moment you came the other day, and I contrived 
to look at the mark which I knew I should find on 
your arm. And I told my mistress all I knew, 
and all I thought ; we planned coming here to- 
day ; because that black figure used to stand in 
your dear mamma's drawing-room, and you were 
always so fond of looking at it, when you were 
a little thing; and when all those dreadful 
things came to pass, it was sent here from 
Brighton ; and as your papa couldn't bear to look 
at it when he came — it reminded him of your 
mamma — the thing was put here; and here it 
has remained, and I knew it would bring the old 
time back to your thoughts, to see it." 

* ' Yes, indeed ; it seems to bring back a hundred 
things. But how did it all happen ? How came 
my parents to cast me off; and to part asunder, 
one from another V 9 

"Ah, Miss; that is, indeed, a thing which it 
would be a great matter to know. 1 could never 
tell. Only I am very sure that some very wicked 
work has been going forward. There is some- 
body, not very far from where we now are, 
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whom I suspect of acting a most wicked part ; 
although it is not very easy to say how. But I'll 
tell you — as you may not remember, miss, — how 
it all happened." 

"Yes, pray do. Were we not living at the 
sea-side V 9 

"Yes, Miss, at Brighton. I was not with 
your mamma, when you were born ; but you were 
born, they told me, at Fulham. At the time I 
speak of, and, indeed, all the time I was with 
you, — we were at Brighton. It was — let me see 
— it was the year '42 ; and it was just about 
the beginning of March. Your papa was expected 
home, to stay in England altogether, and your 
mamma was happy indeed. I remember her 
saying that Mr. Campion would be home for 
her little Teresa's birthday — which was the 
14th of the month. She and you were in 
mourning ; for your grandpapa, to whom all this 
belonged, was dead, and it had all become your 
papa's. A few days before he really did come 
to Brighton, your uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerald, who live here now, — they came down. 
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One day, I had been taking you out for a walk, 
and when we came in, I was told that your papa 
was come at last. You had got yourself a little 
dirty with the seaweed, and I wanted your papa 
to see you at your very best, so I went with you 
into the nursery, and then, in a very few minutes, 
we were going down into the drawing-room. And 
then — oh, it gave me such a turn, like, as I never 
knew in all my life. Mrs. Gerald, that was your 
aunt, you know, who lives here now, — she met us 
at the door, and said, ' Tou must take that child 
back into the nursery — she can't come here now.* 
I took you back, of course ; though I felt very 
angry. And then I thought perhaps your mamma 
had only had a fainting-fit, or some such thing. 
Later on in the day, I heard that she was dread- 
fully ill, and likely to go out of her mind. Yet 
still I might have thought it was all her great 
joy at seeing your papa home again which had 
done it, only — and it made me wonder more and 
more — your papa never asked for you, nor came 
up-stairs to see you, all^ the whole of that day ; 
And, indeed, he didn't stay the night, nor come 
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there all the next day. A few days after, he sent 
to say that if you were asleep, he would come, but 
didn't wish for you to see him. You know, Miss, 
you were scarcely three years old then, though, 
indeed, you looked a good deal over ; and you 
generally slept in the middle of the day. Your 
papa came in, and oh ! he did look miserable, to 
be sure. But I was so angry at him for neglecting 
you since his coming home, that I didn't think so 
much what had afflicted him. He looked at you 
a long while, and I saw him cry. It wasn't my 
place to make remarks, so I was forced to be 
silent. Then he turned to me, and said — * Mary, 
I understand you to be a faithful servant, and fond 
of this poor child' — and he told me what he 
wished me to do. I was to go away with you to 
some respectable lodgings in or near London, which 
he would find for me, and I was to keep you there 
for two or three weeks, and then to leave you in 
charge of a person whom he would point out to 
me. Well, Miss, I declare my answer was that 
I would do no such thing. You might think your 
papa was very angry ; but he was nothing of the 
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kind. He said, ' Mary, I respect you for your 
feelings towards this poor child. Indeed, she wants 
all the kindness you can give her, for she is very 
unfortunate. But what I say must be done ; — 
be done — if not by you, by some one else ; and I 
really beseech you to do it.' So, Miss, it was 
plain I should do no good by refusing, and might 
do some good by consenting ; so I said I would do 
it. We went to some nice lodgings in Hornsey, 
and, just about the end of March — it was on 
Easter Tuesday, I recollect — I was told to take 
you to a Mrs. Roberts, near Euston Square. It was 
dreadful to me, to see what sort of a woman it was 
who called herself Mrs. Roberts. I left you in the 
house, when she was away ; for I couldn't have 
trusted myself to do so in her presence. But I 
afterwards heard from your papa, that you were 
to have a much better home than hers ; and very 
much relieved I was. But I'd have given the 
world to know — I'd give the world to know now — 
why you were not to have your proper home, 
with your own parents ; and I say again, that I 
think Mrs. Gerald is somehow the contriver of it 
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all ; and it may be her bad conscience which 
keeps her shut up as she is." 

At this moment the gardener came, to tell 
his sister that the time fixed by them for remain- 
ing had run out by several minutes. So they 
quitted the observatory, after giving a casual 
look at the telescope, which, of course, at that 
hour, had no news from the stars to convey. It 
was to play a certain part in earthly matters, and 
was to influence for Eva that future which, 
though mighty to bring far things near, it could 
not make any clearer to her. 

As she stepped out of the observatory, she 
said to Mary, " I shall have my rights, I am well 
assured, Mary ; and it is for this that I have been 
brought here now." 

" Yes, Miss ; whatever your papa might do, he 
couldn't (so I am told) take from you the right 
to all this." 

And now the gardener joined them again, and 
they had no more talk on this subject. They 
quitted the grounds by the way they had come ; 
and Eya and Mary were left to walk by them- 
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selves towards the gate in the wood. Before they 
reached it, they were accosted by somebody 
emerging out of the wood from a bye-path — and 
that somebody. was Miss Varnish herself. 

She held out a hand to Eva, who, in a generous 
reaction against the unjustified dislike of Mrs. 
Toning, accepted it quite cordially. 

"Let me waive all ceremony, and introduce 
myself," said the governess, whose office was now 
in abeyance ; " I have been longing to know you 
since I saw you on Saturday with dear Mrs. 
Torring. How you must enj<fy living with her ! 
So much dry humour, and yet such perfect good 
nature ! It's a way with her always to abuse you 
to your face, even when she likes you very 
much." 

" She does not abuse me to my face," Eva said. 

"She doesn't? Well, you are a favoured 
individual ! Oh ! I find her a dreadful critic ! 
But I like it ! — I like it ! It's such a wholesome 
thing to be sincerely reminded of one's failings." 

Miss Varnish might not know that the things 
for which Mrs. Torring gave her credit were 
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somewhat worse than mere failings ; and Eva was 
not called upon to enlighten her. 

" Well, now — and I hope and trust we shall 
become great friends. I'm sure Mr. Campion 
will allow me to say that you'll always be welcome 
to come and look at these beautiful woods. 
Unfortunately, dear Mrs. Campion is so afflicted 
in her health, that she cannot receive visitors in 
the house. You must come another day, and 
have a look at the observatory." 

" That I have seen," said Eva. 

" Dear me ! You have seen it? Well, now I 
will wish you good bye. I mustn't be answerable 
to Mrs. Torring for detaining you. My very 
kindest love to her. Good bye !" 

And Miss Varnish walked back towards the 
house. The bypath in the wood led towards a 
door in the garden- wall, and by that door (just as 
they reached the road) Eva and Mary heard her 
re-enter the garden. The momentary thought 
crossed Eva, Why did the door, in closing, resound 
with such a clang 1 There was little or no wind, 
and if Miss Varnish had shut it under the impulse 
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of a violent anger, that anger must have been 
but of a few seconds' growth. Her temper, during 
their interview, had been superlatively sweet. 
But Eva had other and far greater things on 
which to think and talk, as they drove home ; 
and what matters occupied her mind for many 
days to come, you may conjecture, without any 
telling at all. 

On the Wednesday her thoughts were, for a little 
while, diverted by a letter from Mr. Dowlas. He 
had been made aware of the error which had 
caused him to regard her as his niece-in-law, and 
likewise of the property which Mr. Leyburn had 
been content to assign him. He wrote to assure 
Miss March of his entire persuasion that, in all 
which had gone before, she had acted with the 
best intentions. He also said that he was more 
than satisfied with the wealth which had, in this 
roundabout way, come into his own possession ; 
and that he trusted she would permit him, though 
with no such title as before, to retain an interest 
in her still. He also told Eva that he had 
performed the duty of breaking the truth to poor 
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Mrs. Roberts. She now knew that she was 
childless, without hope in this world ; and must 
look to the future life to give her back the 
forfeited joy. "I .trust," wrote Mr. Dowlas, 
" that she rests in the persuasion that her infant 
abides under surer protection than her own. My 
wife is well, and in good spirits. My children the 
same. Winifred asks after you very often.' ' 

Very quietly went on the days at Chelford ; 
and Eva half regretted her anxious wish to 
disperse the mystery which hung about her still. 
We need not say that all which Mary could tell 
her was faithfully recorded to the Ballows, and 
by them transmitted to Mr. Dykhart. 

Eva thought she could almost reconcile herself 
to remain in perfect quiet at Chelford until the 
coming January. In quiet, for a while, she was 
to continue there ; but not quietly, nor without 
disturbance, dismay, and mortal danger, was this 
passage in her life to come to an end. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ONE MOONLIGHT NIGHT. 

On Thursday, the 18th of September, Mr. Murphy 
M'Quantigan, more exultant and hopeful than at 
any former period of his life, was seated over an 
early breakfast at his hotel. The night before, 
he had stumbled on a Welsh newspaper, some 
three weeks old, and had read in it the following 
paragraph : — 

" The Late Mr. Gryffyth, op Tremallyoc. — The 
estates of this deceased gentleman have been disposed 
of, we are given to understand, in a very singular and 
unexpected manner. With some insignificant excep- 
tions, the whole of them have been devised to a young 
lady connected with the testator by affinity, though not 
by blood, and nearly related to a reverend gentleman 
who lives not a hundred miles from Llynbwllyn. 
Report says that this favoured young lady is yet more 
distinguished for her beauty and accomplishments than 
for the wealth which has thus unexpectedly fallen to her 
lot. It is whispered that Tremallyoc House, so lately 
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the scene of a funeral, will, by-and-bye, be enlivened by 
a wedding; but, from motives of delicacy, we abstain 
from touching upon this. Report assigns to the 
fortunate heiress a somewhat chequered and romantic 
life in her girlhood. We trust she may have before her 
a long and happy career in the time to come." 

Of course, Mr. M'Quantigan had no difficulty 
whatever in identifying the heroine of this 
paragraph with the girl whom he still sincerely 
believed to be his own daughter. Now, even 
should the matrimonial cup, which he thought 
Mrs. Ferrier was holding to his lip, sustain any 
slip, in his daughter's wealth he had a resource 
which would never run dry. The less Eva 
liked him, the more anxious she must be to keep 
him out of sight ; and — for it came to the same 
thing — the more she would be ready to pay him 
to keep away. He had begun to wonder that no 
answer of any kind had been given to his letter, 
written just one week before. In that letter he 
had requested no more than ten pounds ; now, of 
course, it would be beggarly in his daughter to 
offer, or in himself to mention, any sum falling 
short of a hundred. Only that Mrs. Ferrier bad 
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intimated a promise that she would satisfy the 
claims of his hotel, Mr. M'Quantigan would have 
felt a great deal more uneasy as day after day 
went by, and brought neither the letter of submis- 
sion, which was to satisfy Mrs. Ferrier, nor the 
bank-note, which was to gratify himself. The 
news on which he had lighted in the Cambrian 
Conservative might explain the delay. Eva had 
other things to think of, but that she could slip 
out of her papa's fingers was now less likely than 
wer. Her very wealth would make her so far 
his prisoner. He did not intend to be hard 
upon her. He would not mar her excellent 
chances. But she, on her side, must not be hard 
upon him. She must allow him what would 
make him quite independent of all that Mrs. 
Ferrier could do for him. Besides — and this was 
his second thought — would it not be as well to 
hesitate before — for better or worse — he gave his 
valuable self to Mrs. Ferrier ? She was somewhat 
old. She was not very rich, and, for aught he 
knew, she might have some oddities of temper 
about her. She certainly looked, when they had 
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talked about Eva the other day, like one capable 
of disliking very strongly. She was not quite one 
of those women who, possessed by an inordinate 
passion, allow it to quench all else besides in 
them. There was much more pride about her 
than, in a woman capable of inviting a man's 
addresses, could have been considered possible. 
She might prove thoroughly capable of guarding 
her pecuniary independence. She might insist 
on holding the purse as long as she lived, and 
her death (for aught he knew) might leave him 
as poor as ever. So this affair, which had looked 
so promising but a few days ago, grew quite a dull 
concern in the much more brilliant prospec^ opened 
by the imaginary wealth of his supposed daughter. 
Indeed, our friend was really half-inclined to take 
his pen in hand, and write to poor Mrs. Ferrier 
in some such words as these : — " Madam, — I've 
considered about it, and it won't do ; and I 
should therefore advise you not to think any 
more about it." But while the words lay yet 
unwritten in his brain, the post of the morning 
came in, and a couple of letters were presently 
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lying on his table. The handwriting of one he 
knew very well. It was a letter from Miqs Varnish. 
By whom the other letter was written he had no 
idea. It looked like a lawyer's, but the Carnarvon 
postmark bespoke his eager interest in it. He 
opened it, and read thus : — 

" TrmaUyoc, near Carnarvon, 17*4 Sept., 1856. 
"Sib, — I am commissioned by my client, Miss 
Roberts, to answer your letter of the 10th, which was 
forwarded to her at her present abode, in a distant 
part of the country. The purport of my writing at 
this time is to assure yon, on her behalf that she very 
greatly regrets having been the innocent means of 
leading yon into a very serious mistake. She has now 
been for some time fully aware that she is in no way 
connected either with Mrs. Roberts or yourself. For 
certain reasons, most highly creditable to her heart 
and head, she felt constrained to keep her discovery for 
a short time secret. To convince you that she is not 
now seeking to evade any duty by a despicable sub* 
terfuge, I may inform you that the large property left 
her — as you may be aware — as the daughter of Susanna 
Roberts, has been surrendered into the hands of the 
heir-at-law, the evidence leaving no manner of doubt 
that your daughter, by Mrs. Roberts, really died in her 
early infancy. Miss Roberts desires me to say that she 
is sure you will see the propriety of not attempting 
any further communication with her. She also begs 
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me to tell you that she will observe the most perfect 
silence as to any family matters which may have come 
to her knowledge during her residence at Ilynbwllyn. 
Your letter contained a request for a small sum of 
money. On your engaging not to renew this request, 
or in any other way to interfere with Miss Roberts, ten 
pounds shall be sent to any address you may name. 
Should you think fit to demand proof of a story in 
which you certainly have a right to feel interested, I 
shall be ready to afford it in the most satisfactory 
manner. 

" I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

"L. Lewis." 

The feelings with which Mr. Murphy M'Quan- 
tigan read the foregoing may be well conceived, 
and the language in which those feelings found 
vent must certainly not be described. He could 
not doubt that it was all quite true. Indeed, he 
had wondered himself how Eva had obtained an 
education so utterly above her position as the 
daughter of poor Susanna. But he felt des- 
perately angry at what he considered a wanton 
imposition. He now recollected being struck with 
a certain circumstance in the conduct of Eva. 

It will be remembered by our readers that 

I 
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Miss March had held two interviews with the 
Irishman ; and the discovery that he was not her 
father had occurred after the former, but before 
the latter. Hence the miserable shame which 
had overpowered her while thinking herself this 
wretched man's daughter had given place (at 
their second meeting) to a somewhat haughty 
independence. How her pity for poor Mrs. 
Boberts had kept her from taking a fall advantage 
of the happy discovery, we also know very well. 
Eva's change of manner was too conspicuous to 
rest unnoticed by the sufficiently shrewd M'Quan- 
tigan ; and more than once he had asked himself 
whether there might not have been some special 
cause for it. Now, rightly enough, he read 
that cause in the Welsh lawyer's disclosure to 
him. Between their first and second meeting the 
girl had found out that she owed him no duty at 
all. But he guessed not so rightly when he went 
on to consider her motives for keeping up the 
illusion. He could not fancy but that some evil 
purpose must have actuated her. This is one of 
the ways in which the wickedly wise are taken in 
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their own craftiness. They axe so slow to suspect 
the existence of good motives, that many a time 
they leave out of their calculations a very large 
element of human behaviour. But, ready as 
Miss March's disproved father might be to 
condemn her, it was not so easy to fix aught upon 
her. Only he felt that he had a lasting grudge 
against that young lady, of whom the Welsh 
lawyer, the better to guard her against farther 
aggression, had spoken as though she still bore 
her discarded name of Roberts. 

But all this while his second letter was awaiting 
his attention. So comforting himself with the 
thought that the vanishing away of "Miss 
Roberts" must smooth his course with Mrs. 
Ferrier, he opened the letter, which was written 
by Miss Varnish. Of what he found therein it is 
likely that you have already a better idea than 
he had. But it was plain enough when read : — 

"Deverington Hall, Bridgewater, Sept. 16th, 1856. 

" My Deabest Murphy, — I write to you in the 
greatest trouble and misery. But a week ago, I was 
able to tell you how secure and comfortable a position 
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I had got— or, rather, was going, before long, to get 
and now a dreadful thing has happened, which may 
overturn all my hopes, in overturning the fortunes of 
those on whom those hopes depend, I must tell you 
what it is ; because I apply to you (and I really feel 
I have a right to do so), to find out some way of 
preventing so much mischief. I do not know if I 
have ever spoken to you of an old woman at Chelford— 
(old lady, I suppose, many would call her, but I don't) 
«— an old — (any bad name which may occur to you)— 
of the name of Toning. She is an old friend of Mrs 
Campion's; and before the latter took to her queer 
way of avoiding everybody, I understand that there 
was a good deal of intimacy between them. Well, only 
last Saturday, I had been making some purchases in 
Chelford, and I was being driven home (you see, I have 
the use of the carriage already), when I met this 
hateful old witch, out walking. She looked at me, 
just as if she thought me some bad character (disgusting 
old thing !), and stopped to favour me with some of 
her customary impertinence. I noticed that she had 
a companion with 'her ; a rather nice-looking girl (if 
she had not been so vulgarly stout) : Mrs. Toning 
told me that she was a young lady from Wales ; and 
one * shortly to be married.* Of course, there was 
nothing in this to make the girl an object of any 
peculiar interest ; and, but for what I am now going to 
tell you, I might, by this time, have forgotten that I 
had ever seen her. On Monday — that is, yesterday — 
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I happened to hear from the gardener, that the young 
lady now living with Mrs. Toning was coming with 
Mrs. T.'s servant (who, by the way, happens to be the 
gardener's sister), to see the observatory and the 
gardens here. You will wonder what there was in this 
to rouse any great curiosity in me. But you will not 
wonder that my very peculiar and critical position at the 
Hall makes me alive to all sorts of dangers, and very 
vigilant over every person who might possibly be 
instrumental in scheming against me, and I really 
thought the gardener's manner betokened that the little 
excursion involved some secondary scheme. Old 
Mrs. Toning has the utmost spite against me; and 
the coming here of a person under her influence was 
likely to forebode no good. In self-defence, therefore, I 
was behind the observatory when the young girl and 
the servant came there. Verily and indeed, I had not 
been suspicious without a cause. Think of my 
astonishment, and horror even, when I heard the 
woman address Miss March (that was the name which 
Mrs. Toning had given her) as Miss Campion ! And I 
soon learned, from broken speeches which reached my 
ears, that this young lady was about to assume, or to have 
thrust on her, the character of Mr. Campion's elder 
brother's daughter ; and I know very well that the 
existence of such a personage would shut out my Mr. 
Campion from all rightful succession to the estate. I 
will not suppose that this girl's pretensions are real and 
truthful. But I have told you before, that there is a 
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family secret, which I have endeavoured (and hitherto 
quite vainly) to make m y own, and I should think that 
the secret, whatever it may be, has been taken hold of 
by these people, and is going to be made the vehicle of 
some atrocious conspiracy. Unfortunately, I could 
catch but a very little of what was said between the 
two. To have come within distinct hearing would 
have been to betray my presence to them. But I 
did hear the woman — * Patterson,' her name is — very 
confidently tell the girl she called ' Miss Campion,' that 
she would soon have her full rights — those modest rights 
including a recognition as the elder brother's daughter 
—an d heiress; and if this wicked conspiracy should 
succeed, the splendid chance which I considered mine, 
is gone, and I were a fool indeed, if I thought that any 
like it would ever come again. You, Murphy, are the 
only person of whom I can think as likely to help, or 
to advise me. I want you to say whether it would 
be well to meet this wicked imposture by some 
endeavour to detect and defeat it; or whether it would 
be safer to leave it to detect itself. Mr. Campion is 
much too particular — that is, I mean, much too 
irresolute, for me to expect energetic action from him, 
deeply as all his interests are involved in the matter. He 
would, most likely, by some blundering concessions 
enable these plotters to strengthen their absurd story 
very materially. You know, dearest Murphy, you owe 
me something. If this family are impoverished and 
ruined by any pretended discovery, why, it is for no 
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good, after all, that I have obtained this situation here, 
in exchange for that which, on your account, I forfeited. 
And you must feel that you yourself are more likely to 
benefit by the success, than by the failure, of my own 
expectations. You may be able to discover something 
as to this Miss March (whom Mrs. Toning has evidently 
taken into her house, to ruin me), which may justify 
us all in rejecting her as a female Perkin Warbeck. 
Mrs. Toning said — what is more likely to be a lie than 
not — that the girl came from Wales. I may repeat to 
you, that she is passably good-looking, but for her being 
so stout. Her age one would think to be nineteen or 
twenty. Now, write me a comforting letter, dearest 
Murphy, and promise that you will aid me with advice 
in this. You have not found me backward in making 
sacrifices for your sake. 
" Believe me, 

" Dearest Murphy, 

" Yours in much distress ; 

"Emma Vabnish." 

It would not have mitigated the " much 
distress" of the writer, could she have seen how 
her letter was treated, as soon as it had been 
thoroughly read. M'Quantigan dashed it angrily 
and contemptuously on the table. "What the 

does she think that I can do about this 

Miss March, — April, May, or whatever her name 
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is? Comes out of Wales? I think the Welsh 
were made to plague my life out altogether ! 
Every troublesome being comes out of Wales ! 
That Eva — for instance. I can't think of that 
Miss March, at any rate, until the other matter is 
disposed of." So he crumpled Miss Varnish's 
letter in his pocket, another time would serve for 
attending to that, and once again turned his 
thoughts to that letter of the Welsh lawyer, and 
to its expected bearing on the affair with Mrs. 
Ferrier. 

The confident tone in which it had been penned, 
at first persuaded him that it contained no false- 
hood. Still, he now thought it might be untrue. 
Eva, enriched by Mr. Gryffyth's bequest, had 
stronger reasons than ever for keeping at a 
distance her doubtful father. Again, if she were 
not indeed his daughter — what had brought to 
pass the strange mistake, or deception, under 
which, for a while, she had certainly appeared as 
the child of the unhappy Susanna ? That was a 
wonder which required accounting for ; and, upon 
the whole, it seemed more likely that she should 
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repudiate such a parentage, when it rightfully 
attached to her, than that she should ever have 
acknowledged it, when it was not according to 
jact. There was much to make the former 
deception expedient; there was no conceivable 
thing to recommend the latter — unless, indeed, 
the anticipated heirship to Mr. Gryffyth might 
have constituted the mainspring of all. 

The lawyer's letter was not silent upon that 
inheritance. It told how, the mistaken identity 
being acknowledged, the property bequeathed had 
been surrendered into the hands of its rightful 
owner. Now, the truth or falsehood of this state, 
ment would put to the test the truth or falsehood 
of the other thing. 

Mr. M'Quantigan decided that he would ascer- 
tain, by a personal visit, if no other way would 
serve him, whether such a surrender of property 
had really been made. If it had, there was then 
no doubt that Eva, whoever she might be, was 
not the daughter of poor Susanna Eoberts. So 
Mr. M'Quantigan, not caring to take a journey 
into Wales, if he could avoid it, wrote a line to his 
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friend at Bangor, who had organised that meeting 
at which Eva and Mrs. Roberts had attended, and 
asked him to inquire as to the present position 
and expected destination of the property of the 
late Mr. Griflyth, of Tremallyoc. 

By the time he had written this note, the 
hour was come at which he had appointed again 
to call on Mrs. Ferrier. Now that his dream of 
possessing a rich daughter had all but melted 
away, the chance of having a rich wife was less 
than ever to be despised. He could now assure 
her that in taking him there would be no 
obnoxious daughter to take along with him. At 
the same time, he decided that he would not be 
more candid with her than was needful. If they 
made up matters finally that day, the dreaded 
step-daughter might be a useful bugbear here- 
after, in case Mrs. M'Quantigan (late Ferrier) 
should grow refractory on money matters, or 
prove otherwise submissive to the conjugal yoke. 
Besides, Mr. Murphy had not practised lying 
for so many years without knowing that the less 
he said the likelier he was to be believed. So 
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he went to Rosebery Villas, prepared to tell as 
much or as little as had newly come to his know- 
ledge as the progress of circumstances might seem 
to recommend. 

Mrs. Ferrier was seated in her drawing-room, 
working in worsted, as we have seen her before. 
She was really very anxious to see the Irishman 
again ; and when he came in, he was glad to find 
her as eager as behoved a love-sick lady of fifty- 
two. 

" Well, Mr. M'Quantigan ; pray sit down. I have 
thought you so long in calling again. It is — it is 
such a trouble to me when several days go by 
and I don't see you. You know — you know 
how greatly I rely on you, and what an im- 
portant trust I am placing in your hands." 

"My dear lady, if the time were my own, it's 
few would be the minutes I'd ever be away from 
you, and it's never sorry you shall be for trusting 
to me. So, then, you say you may put your 
happiness in my hands?" 

"Indeed, I may say as much, Mr. M'Quan- 
tigan. It is my happiness — it is my life, which I 
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am now confiding to you ! Then let me ask if 
you have heard anything more of Miss Roberts V 9 

"My dear, good, lovely lady, you needn't fear 
her any more. I bring you to-day a positive 
assurance that she has cut off all chance of 
interfering with you, by her own act, by her own 
hand." 

"Do you really say so? Oh, Mr. M'Quan- 
tigan ! if, indeed, you are not mistaken, you make 
me the very happiest of women ! I ought to be 
devoted to you all my life : I will be devoted to 
you all my life ! for I shall always look on you 
as the greatest comforter that was ever Sent to me 
in all my life I" 

It may be considered that Mr. M'Quantigan was 
rather rash in at once proceeding with this love- 
affair (as his imagination had made it). But let 
full justice be done him. Whatever might pass 
between him and Mrs. Ferrier that day, he 
could stop short of marrying her, in case there 
was a chance of extorting an income from Eva, 
after all. To her protestations of life-long devotion 
he made a suitable reply — 
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,* Bless you, sweet lady! And have no fear 
about Miss Roberts. Sure, I know what it is 
your'e afraid of. You don't want ever to be 
saddled with her as your daughter." 

"That is the truth, indeed; that is the plain 
state of the case, Mr. M'Quantigan. Some one 
has told you, I see. You — you will not wonder 
that I rather felt a delicacy in saying so myself." 

" Ah, you dear, delicate creature ! And how 
long have I to wait for that blessedest of blessed 
days, — my wedding-day?" 

" Well, Mr. M'Quantigan, if it all depends 
upon me, all I can do shall be done to hasten 
the day. I suppose it is partly a question of 
money; and, as I said before, I have a little 
ready money, and the greater part of it (bound 
to you as I am), I shall have the utmos pleasure 
in placing at your disposal, to hasten the day so 
much desired by you." 

" Oh, give it me at once ! Give it me at once, 
and I'll adore you all my life !" 

"There shall be as little delay as possible, 
indeed, Mr. M'Quantigan. But you must not 
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express yourself in quite such warm language. 
Only think what Miss Roberts would say, if she 
heard you!" 

" Much I should care, indeed, for her saying !" 

" Oh ! now, Mr. M'Quantigan, for shame ! I 
shall begin to suspect your constancy, and fear 
that you won't make a very kind husband. Poor 
Miss Roberts ! To you, at all events, she seems 
devoted in her heart." 

"Divil a bit! She has gone and shaken me 
off; and it's not me that'll have aught to do with 
her again — anyhow !" 

" Oh, Mr. M'Quantigan ! What do you mean ? 
You quite amaze me! Is this consistent with 
what you told me just now ?" 

"Sure it is! — and why not? I say this Miss 
Roberts shan't be any more in our way, at all ! " 

"Not, perhaps, in your way. But she is all 
the more likely, on that very account, to be most 
fearfully in my way. ' ' 

"Why, my blessed lady, won't our two ways 
be soon all the same?" 

"I don't altogether see that, Mr. M'Quan- 
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tigan, I must say. But you agitate me more 
than I can well describe. Do, I beg of you, 
consider my feelings, and be more explicit. You 
spoke, just now, as if you were to be married 
without delay. I do beseech you, state your 
real intentions in so many words." 

Thus challenged, the Irishman dropped upon 
his knees, and clasped Mrs. Ferrier's gown. 

"Then here I lie, adorable creature, whose 
Christian name I have not the good fortune to 
know ; here I lie, a miserable suppliant at your 
feet, until you say with your very own lips, ' I 
love you, and you may get up.' " 

"Mr. M'Quantigan! Come now, really! I 
don't want to find fault, — but you are really 
carrying a joke too far. You must not, indeed !" 
He interpreted this remonstrance as implying 
that, instead of asking for encouragement on her 
side, he ought to consider it as already given, so 
he got up again on his feet, as quickly as he had 
just gone down upon his knees. 

" Then it's just this, dear old girl ! Give me the 
money for the ring and the license, and I'll meet 
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you in church any day you'll choose to name. 
Give me the money and a kiss." 

1 ' Sir ! Mr. M'Quantigan ! Gracious ! " 
* 4 Won't you really give me a kiss ! I'll tell you 
why you won't. It's just because you want me to 
take one for myself — that's it." 

And 9 taken the kiss would have been, only 
Mrs. Ferrier, now frightened as well as astounded, 
darted back to the French window that opened 
into her garden. Another moment, and she 
would have opened it, and escaped out of the room. 
But no such necessity, after all, was laid upon her. 
Mr. M'Quantigan — at all events on this occasion 
— had his feelings under very perfect control. 
And he now perceived either that he had made 
some strange mistake from the first, or that the 
lady, capricious beyond all reason, had found some 
fatal flaw in himself. For one or two minutes 
there they stood, mutually bewildered and 
astonished — she with her hand upon the window, 
he in the middle of the room — a tableau that, 
exhibited on any stage, would have drawn crowd 
upon crowd, to wonder and to laugh* 
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" I really — really, if you do not act more 
reasonably, must call out for assistance, Mr. 
M'Quantigan." 

" Me act more reasonably !" replied the gentle- 
man, in a tone that savoured much more of the 
husband than of the lover ; — " it's you that would 
do well to be a little more reasonable, madam. 
Do you call it a reasonable thing to encourage a 
man one minute, and then run screaming away 
from him the next V 9 

"Encourage! I don't know what you would 
say, Mr. M'Quantigan. If you mean that I gave 
you any encouragement to address me, as you did 
just now, it really is the most unfounded " 

Oh, now, you'll never deny that you said your 
objection to that Miss Roberts was, the having her 
for your daughter ?" 

"Of course, sir, I do not wish "to deny it. I 
don't know what you would found upon that. 
Indeed, I have the greatest aversion to receive Miss 
Roberts as a daughter; and I thought I had 
your assurance that I should never be forced to do 
so." 
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" Well ! and if you care to know, I'll tell you 
that Miss Roberts is no daughter of mine at all." 

" Good gracious, Mr. M'Quantigan ! As if I 
ever for a moment believed her to be so ! I know 
her to be the daughter of a wretch named O'Cul- 
lamore, who was never married to her mother, 
and, indeed, was transported for the bigamy. I 
consider that a very sufficient reason for objecting 
to her as a daughter-in-law, and I trust my son 
will not complete the folly he meditates, after all." 

M'Quantigan's wits were coming back to him 
by this time, and he was able to conceal a great 
part of his astonishment. How utterly mistaken 
he had been ! And how warily he must behave, 
not to become inextricably entangled in falsehood. 

Mrs. Ferrier spoke again, without waiting for 
% an answer on his part. 

"At least, Mr. M'Quantigan, I presume you 
will not deny that there was some serious engage- 
ment between Miss Roberts and yourself?" 

Mr. M'Quantigan paused, as one about to 
throw a stake. It would surely be safest to 
confirm what Mrs. Ferrier already believed. If he 
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denied it, she might pounce upon the real explan- 
ation of his brief acquaintance with Eva ; and 
then she would wash her hands of him altogether. 
Otherwise, though he was not to be rewarded with 
herself, he might possibly make a very good thing 
of the connection, even now. So he answered : — 

"Yes, Mrs. Ferrier;it is, indeed, true that 
there was something between us ; but, as I said 
before, she has cast me off; she won't have any 
more to say to me." 

" Is it possible ? Possible, indeed ! Why should 
I ask ? nothing she does ought in any way to 
surprise me." 

' ' Believe me, Mrs. Ferrier, the fault is every 
bit her own." 

"Oh, I don't, in the least degree, doubt that, 
Mr. M'Quantigan. I need no manner of assurance 
to convince me of that ; and as far as you are 
concerned, I can only congratulate you on so 
fortunate an escape. But you misunderstood me 
most frightfully just now. I do hope you have 
not inadvertently named the matter to any one 
besides ourselves. ' ' 
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"Never, ma'am, upon my oath!" and it may 
be as well to say that, in saying this, he uttered 
no perjury. A few boastful hints he may have 
dropped now and then ; but Mrs. Ferrier's name 
had never escaped him in any such association. 
" Never, ma'am, upon my oath !" he accordingly 
said; "and I'd gladly serve you now, in any 
way I could." 

" Thank you, Mr. M'Quantigan ! And I cer- 
tainly gathered from you, that for Miss Roberts 
to throw you aside was the very last thing she 
was likely to do. At all events, I became more 
and more convinced what a wicked younjf' woman 
she must be. And, though I find myself mistaken 
in the idea that she will ever become your wife, 
it would, indeed, be a shameful thing to desire 
that any honest man should take her ; yet, so 
much having passed between you, it is possible 
that you may assist me in proving how unfit she 
is to be my son's wife. My son, I grieve to 
say, is so blindly infatuated, that nothing, short 
of most positive proof will have any kind of 
influence with him." 
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" Mrs. Ferrier, believe me when I say that I 
hate the wicked creature, and that I'll help you 
all I can to expose her." 

" I desire it only as a matter of duty, of 
strict duty, Mr. M'Quantigan. You shall see 
some papers, which contain this wretched girl's 
history, and then you'll see my reasons more 
clearly still. ' ' 

Mr. M'Quantigan felt a real curiosity to see 
the papers of which Mrs. Ferrier spoke ; but it 
struck him that he had better not do so just now. 
They might contain a few facts of which it would 
be serviceable, for the present, to affect ignorance. 
He had not yet irrevocably decided what he should 
do. Eva might be his daughter, after all ; and — 
for the one included the other almost as a matter 
of course— she might be in assured possession of 
all Mr. Gryffyth's wealth ; in which position, she, 
and not Mrs. Ferrier, was the person by whom to 
gain. Indeed, Mrs. Ferrier'a heart would very 
likely soften in her favour, were she known to be 
a wealthy heiress; and she might become as 
anxious to promote, as now to prevent, the 
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marriage of Miss Roberts with her son ; and 
then, it would constitute no claim upon her 
gratitude, to have aided in hindering it. Eva's 
possible father had no fear, if she should prove 
rich and his daughter, but that he should obtain 
a share in her riches. It was not on her affection, 
but on her aversion, that his hopes depended. She 
would buy him out of her way ; as a man buys 
up a noisy tavern, or an unsightly cottage, that 
spoils the quiet or the beauty of his gardens. But 
it was as well to dispose of that question before 
incurring the trouble, and possibly the danger, 
which might arise from any new revelations. So 
he begged Mrs. Ferrier to excuse him for that day, 
as he had an engagement awaiting him. On 
Saturday — or, at any rate, on Monday — he would 
ask to be indulged with a sight of those papers. 

" Well, Mr. M'Quantigan, I am aware that 
your time must be most valuable to many others 
beside myself. Only let me say how very much 
I rely on you, # and how gratefully, substantially 
grateful, you will be sure to find me." 

"Believe me, I go devoted to your interests, 
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above everybody else's, Mrs. Ferrier ; though you 
send me away with an aching heart — indeed, 
you do." 

"Hush, pray now, Mr. M'Quantigan. It's 
not that I would be wanting in respect to you ; 
but I am come to that time of life when one 
should rest content with one's present condition." 

"Well, well — forgive me, dear madam. You 
have no idea where Miss Roberts is at present ? I 
have none." 

"Not unless she be with her friends, the 
Ballows, at Minchley. You might do well to 
inquire. But, if she is with them, possibly she 
may not go by. the name of Miss Roberts. 
Indeed, I fancy she would find a change of name 
rather convenient at this time. Perhaps she 
goes by the name which, until lately, she always 
bore, Miss March." 

4 'Miss March!" and the hat which Mr. M'Quan- 
tigan had taken in his hand, fell out of it on to the 
floor. "Miss March! And do you say that this 
Miss Roberts ever went by the name of Miss 
March?" 
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"Yes, always; until, as you'll see, when 
you look at those papers I spoke of, she was 
found out to be the daughter, the illegitimate 
daughter — the illegitimate daughter of a Welsh- 
man of the name of Roberts. Did you ever hear 
her spoken of?" 

I cannot say ! it struck me as if I had. I 
shall very soon be better able to tell you, when I 
see you again. Now, good bye, Mrs. Ferrier; 
and I'll lose no time in satisfying you on this, 
and every other matter. 

And he took his leave, and was gone. What 
an interview it had been ! And by what a mere 
accident — it almost made him tremble to think — 
had the most important fact of all been given 
to his knowledge. The utter collapse of his* 
matrimonial aspirings was already as a thing 
which had happened to him long ago ; so much 
of stranger matter had superseded it. Could it 
verily be that "Miss March," the subject of his 
Somersetshire friend's profuse forebodings, was 
one and the same with that " Miss Roberts," dread 
of whom appeared the animating principle of 
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Mrs. Ferrier's actions ? Seated again in the coffee- 
room of his hotel, Mr. M'Quantigan drew out Miss 
Varnish's letter with a much more respectful 
handling, than that with which he had crammed 
it in. 

Of course, it did not escape him that Miss 
Varnish was paltering with truth when she 
expressed so firm a conviction that Eva's preten- 
sions to be a Campion were all deceitful ones. 
The writer was inwardly convinced that the claim 
would prove true, and was in agony of terror at 
the utter ruin which the acknowledgment of such 
rights would bring to her own expectations. The 
Irish friend of Miss Varnish felt sure already that 
there was some truth in Eva's new pretensions 
The contradictory mystery which overshadowed 
her might well have such an issue as that. 
However, he had already written to ascertain 
if there was any lingering chance of claiming 
Eva as his daughter. He must forthwith write, 
and get either substantiated or disproved the 
identity of Miss March with Miss Roberts. So 
he wrote off to Miss Varnish that day, informing 
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her that he verily believed he could aid her — that 
is, could expose the futility of Miss March's 
pretensions. Only, he required for that end a 
certain service at Miss Varnish's own hands. 
Would she take the earliest possible opportunity 
of seeing this young " pretender/ ' and turn the 
conversation between them to North Wales, and 
carefully remember and record the places in that 
region with which Miss March declared herself 
familiar? M'Quantigan imposed this service on 
his old friend Emma with perfect confidence. He 
was well assured (and so he told her), that she had 
not committed herself to any open hostility with 
Mrs. Torring's young friend. So he waited, very 
confident that he should quickly know whether, 
indeed, her enemy and Mrs. Ferrier's enemy were 
one person or two. 

This day was Thursday, and let Miss Varnish 
be as prompt and as speedy as she might, an 
answer from her could hardly reach him until 
Monday. In fact, it did not come to him until 
the Tuesday. But his letter of inquiry as to the 
property in Wales was answered by the Saturday. 
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It was the common talk at Tremallyoc (so 
M'Quantigan's Bangor friend wrote to tell him), 
and, indeed, throughout a very wide circle in 
Carnarvonshire, that Mr. Gry%th's will had been 
executed under a very strange mistake ; but that 
the innocent usurper, known as Miss Boberts, had 
appealed to the heir-at-law to rescue her out of 
her afflicting position; and that he, not behind 
her in an upright generosity, had arranged matters 
very justly and reasonably. 

Having read this, M'Quantigan put aside, once 
and for good, any further idea, of thrusting himself 
on Eva. He was quite disposed, on his own 
account, to become her enemy; and horrid 
purposes, which were to attain a fixed shape by- 
and-bye, already floated indistinctly before him. It 
must be remembered that this man had not only 
been a criminal before the law; he came of a 
race by whom the sanctity of human life is held in 
little account. We do not speak of his being an 
Irishman, but of his being an Orangeman. [Since 
we began to write this story, some Liverpool 
Orangemen have shown their respect for the 
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Decalogue by threatening the life of a bishop on 
Sunday !] 

The blood of Mrs. Ferrier's new ally had run, 
for several generations, in the veins of men to 
whom the life of every Romanist was a little less 
sacred than that of a wolf. The brutal ascendancy 
had made murder easy in conception. 

On Tuesday, the 23rd of September, there 
came, as we said, an answer from Miss Varnish. 
We had better give it as it was written by her : — 

u Deverington Hall, September 21 # 1856. 

" Dearest Murphy, — It was not until late in the 
afternoon of yesterday that I could manage to call and 
see Miss March (for I do not admit her ridiculous 
claim to any other title). I had no difficulty in getting 
her into conversation, for I do not think she has any 
conception of my having overheard her scheming with 
that woman Patterson, last Monday. Indeed, I con- 
trived to meet her, as if by accident, that very day, 
and in quiet and innocent manner, I mentioned the 
observatory. However, I talked about North Wales, 
as you desired ; and she let fall that she had stayed a 
short time near Carnarvon ; she mentioned a place 
which (to spell it as pronounced) is called 
' Thlinbuthlin,' but which she was so obliging as to 
spell for me, — * Double L, Y, N, B, double U, double 
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L, Y, N.' This I wrote down, — laughingly, of 
course — before her own eyes. Sh e also mentioned 
a place called 'Tremallyoc.' I could see that there was 
a great deal respecting her adventures in those places, 
of which it did not suit her ladyship to speak. It 
might be well for you to go and inquire there. It 
should be no manner of expense to you. I suppose 
Miss March intends to keep her foolish pretensions to 
herself and the servant, until some opportunity offers ; 
until, for instance, Mr. Herbert Campion comes home, 
— in about a month's time. So, you see, we may find 
time to trip her up beforehand. It was good of you, 
dearest Murphy, to answer my letter so quickly, and to 
enter so warmly into my troubles. But I was sure 
you would. I shall never forget you, be my fate what 
it will, 

" Yours ever affectionately, 

" Emma Varnish." 

"P.S. — As you seem to have some idea that you 
know Miss March, I will briefly describe her to you. 
As I said before, she is somewhat stout. She has 
* golden brown* hair; large (unpleasantly large) brown 
eyes; a really good complexion (fair), but with a great 
deal too much colour in her cheeks. She has a dashing 
boldness of manner that some people like." 

This letter fully established the identity which 
had appeared to Mr. M'Quantigan a likely thing, 
from the moment that Mrs. Ferrier had men- 
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tioned Eva under the name of Miss March. To 
Mrs. Ferrier, therefore, he at once betook himself, 
still keeping his resolution to tell her less or more 
of the truth, as the great principle of expediency 
might appear to dictate. He found her eager to 
see him as before, and this time he was under no 
delusion as to the cause of her eagerness. He did 
not purpose telling her that Eva was assuming 
kindred with the Campion family. If she heard 
of such claims, and were led to believe them, 
there would at once be an ending of her great 
objection to Eva as a daughter-in-law, and a 
consequent ending of any profit to be gained by 
him in preventing the marriage. Of course, the 
first question she asked him was, whether he 
could favour her with any news. His answer 
was, that he had discovered (after a great deal of 
trouble in inquiring, he said,) that Eva was living 
at Chelford, in Somersetshire, under her assumed 
name of Miss March, and (he also gathered) " up 
to her old tricks.' ' 

"Indeed, Mr. M'Quantigan! Up to her old 
tricks ? Leading foolish people to believe in her, 
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and setting families at variance, I shouldn't 
wonder V 9 

"Madam, that's just what I hear entirely. 
The friend and relation who writes to me, tells 
me that this Miss March has got into the house 
of an old lady, and is trying to wheedle her out of 
all her property." 

" Just what I should expect, Mr M'Quantigan ! 
I grieve to say it, — just what I should expect. I 
think that old lady, whoever she is, ought to be 
cautioned at once." 

"We must be careful how we act, my dear 
madam. That girl is more artful than you would 
ever believe." 

"Believe! There's scarcely any wickedness 
that I should not believe of her, and I know, but 
too well, that she's just the most artful creature 
in existence." 

And Mrs. Ferrier thought within herself, what 
a blessing it was that she had persuaded Richard 
to promise a certain delay in marrying. He 
would evade the promise, no doubt of it. He 
would find some quibble, whereby to escape. 
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But it had prevented his taking Miss March to 
wife at once. He, probably, would defer the 
crowning folly until January; and before then 
this wicked young woman, unconscious, very 
likely, how closely she was watched, would 
get herself into some scrape, not to be forgiven by 
even the deluded Richard. 

We may just observe that Mrs. Ferrier and her 
ally now always spoke of Eva as Miss March, 
thereby avoiding confusion. 

"She's so artful," assented M'Quantigan to 
the lady's last remark, "that^I feel sure and 
certain she must be nothing better than a Papist 
in disguise." 

"Well, indeed, Mr. M'Quantigan ! I wonder 
that idea never before struck me. Yes, certainly, 
I should really think she must be a female 
Jesuit." 

"And ought we to be particular in dealing 
with such people as that, Mrs. Ferrier? Is it 
right to apply ordinary rules to our method of 
getting rid of such enemies to society ?" 

"I should think not, indeed, Mr. M'Quan- 
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tigan. We must, when we have such wicked 
people to deal with, do many things which, in 
themselves, are very painful. Have you told 
me all that your correspondent tells you about 
this wretched, abandoned girl ?" 

"Pretty nearly, Mrs. Ferrier. I'm sorry I 
can't show you the letter. But it contains one 
or two little matters of business which my friend 
does not authorise me to divulge. She just says, 
besides, ' ' that Miss March has already shocked all 
decent people in the town by her behaviour in 
attracting gentlemen, and such other things." 

" Just what I should have thought, Mr. 
M'Quantigan. Tallies exactly with another ac- 
count which I had of her. That poor old lady ! 
I really don't feel easy when I think what that 
girl may be doing to her. Bobbing her may not 
be the worst." 

" She just deserves to be hanged, Mrs. Ferrier." 

"Well, indeed, you're not far wrong, Mr. 
M'Quantigan. Oh, I would give myself to be 
hanged ; I would be hanged over and over again, 
rather than my foolish son should marry this 
infamous creature. ' ' 
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Mr. M'Quantigan waited a second or two ; then 
looked at her very eagerly, and spoke slowly : — 

"Then, Mrs. Ferrier; you really would do 
something, and risk something, to make this mar- 
riage that you dread impossible V 9 

"That I would, Mr. M'Quantigan. I beseech 
you, accept my assurance in the fullest and 
strongest sense. If you hesitate to do so, — I told 
you before I had a little money at my disposal ; 
well, then, I will place £400 in your hands, and 
consider myself your debtor over and above for 
life, if you can contrive to make this marriage 
a,n impossible one.'* 

"It shall be done, Mrs. Ferrier! It shall all 
be done ! You want to feel yourself safe in all 
the time to come, and not only for the present?" 

" To be sure I do, Mr. M'Quantigan. I want 
to have matters so arranged that this marriage 
cannot be. I think it can be done, but only by 
an extreme course, and that extreme course, I 
think, we are justified in taking." 

"We are, my dear madam. But would you 
wish to know my plan when I have had time to 
settle upon it?" 
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"Why, I rather think no, Mr. M'Quantigan. 
I will leave it all in your hands, and shall only 
wish to be .assured that you have fairly suc- 
ceeded." 

Two possible ways occurred to her in which the 
gentleman might earn his £400' at her hands. 
He might pursue his old advantage with Miss 
March (as understood by her from Mrs. Dowlas's 
letter), and drive her into a marriage with 
himself, or he might establish a watch on her 
present proceedings, and find her out in some 
sort of wickedness which would overthrow her 
character beyond every chance of re-establishing 
it. Mrs. Ferrier thought that she should be 
furthering either scheme, rather by her ignorance 
than by her connivance. 

"Then," presently replied her Hibernian ally, 
" you'll never be changing your mind when the 
thing is done % You'll never be for finding fault, or 
complaining that I've gone too far for you ?" 

" Pray do pot suspect me of any such ungrateful 
feelings, Mr. M'Quantigan. As I said before, I 
give up every other consideration to this one. 
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And now, Mr. M'Quantigan, if you remember, I 
was to show you some papers connected with this 
wretched young woman. You will see how she 
first became acquainted with our family, and 
what a very different return we deserved from her 
from that which she is actually making. And 
you'll also see how she came to find her real rela- 
tions — those people in North Wales." 

And Mrs. Ferrier opened her drawer, and took 
out her brother-in-law's famous narrative, and 
also a copy of the letter which Mr. Dowlas had 
written to her from Llynbwllyn. These documents 
she put into Mr. M'Quantigan's hands ; and, with 
them, he returned to his temporary home. 

They would have been much more interesting 
to him to read, only that he knew already how 
much of their contents had been founded on a 
serious mistake. The most interesting point was 
the singular occurrence of the name of Campion 
in the history. That circumstance might, indeed, 
have suggested to Eva the idea of claiming to be 
Mr. Campion's daughter. But she had given 
great proof of her sincerity in thus claiming. She 
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abandoned the ample fortune which was hers as the 
daughter of Susanna Roberts. Bitter enemy of 
Eva's, though he was, and strongly as his 
interests inclined him to injure her to the utmost, 
he did her justice in this respect. He believed 
that she was no impostor at all. 

On the following day (Wednesday, the 24th), he 
wrote to Miss Varnish, as follows : — 

" Dear Emma, — My great regard for you has led me 
to make inquiries about tlris Miss March, and now, to be 
very candid with you, — if you wish to protect yourself 
from her, you must be prepared for the strongest 
measures. You had better put away all thought of 
ridding yourself of her by convicting her of being an 
impostor. I have the very strongest reasons for 
believing, that if, indeed, she be not the other Mr. 
Campion's daughter, she will succeed in making it appear 
so. Now, my dear Emma, out of old friendship, I am 
willing to help you in this most serious difficulty ; for, 
as you justly forebode, if these claims are once estab- 
lished, in all probability the elder brother will re-assume 
his position ; and Deverington Hall, if it continue your 
home at all, will never have you for its mistress. 
Now, I will not suppose you such a fool, Emma, that 
you will allow a small scruple to bar you out of such 
very good prospects. I repeat, that I am willing and 
anxious, for your sake, to help you in this thing. But 
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you must help me to do it. Perhaps as Miss March is 
stoat* her constitution may not be good. Perhaps her 
strange way of coming to Chelford, and holding con- 
sultations with servants, &o, may betoken some aberra- 
tion of intellect ; and it might be an act of charity to 
place her in some quiet retreat. You will do well to 
think of this. 

" Your disinterested friend, 

"MURPHY M'QUANTIGAN." 

On Saturday, the 27th of the month, there 

came this rather discouraging answer : — 

"Dearest Murphy, — Your desperate ideas are 
really alarming to me. Of course, desirous as I am of 
securing my threatened prospects, I could not venture 
on any such perilous step as you seem to hint at. 
And you must be mocking me, to propose any such 
thing. If the story be true, as you really appear to 
believe, I must make up my mind to lead this wretched 
life of dependence, until I die. I sometimes wish that 
I had made up my mind to it from the very beginning. 
Perhaps, if I had given as much time and trouble to the 
fitting myself for a good situation, as I have to concealing 
my unfitness, I might have been happy and thriving in 
a humble way, and have had no secrets to burden me. 
This would have been a useful reflection to me ten years 
ago ; but it can profit me little now. I must sink or 
swim, as the waters run, having drifted out of reach 
of the shore. It appears as if I must sink ; for I 
cannot remain long with this family in my present 
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capacity, and another comfortable situation it may be 
hard to find. So, thank J<ou, dear Murphy, for your 
readiness to help me ; but I dare not accept such help 
as you appear to propose. 

" Your still loving, 

" Emma.' 



Mr. Murphy was brought to a standstill by this 
letter. Much as Miss Varnish dreaded the idea 
of disappointment and poverty, she dreaded the 
thought of crime still more. It suited M'Quan- 
tigan to have her believe, that in her interests 
only was he ready to take measures against Miss 
March; and he began to consider, since those 
interests were not strong enough to overcome 
her scruples, whether any stronger influence 
could be brought to bear upon them. It was 
expedient that the crime, on which he had 
thoroughly determined, should be committed with 
Miss Varnish's assistance. She might act as a 
decoy to get Eva into the desirable situation; 
moreover, she might prove a most useful scape- 
goat, should after suspicions arise, to bear the 
weight of any accusation. He knew the heart 
of this woman. She loved him, and would hate 
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any rival. Mrs. Ferrier had strangely imagined 
him to be the lover of Miss March. If Miss 
Varnish could be innoculated with the same idea, 
her languid jealousy of Eva might be stirred into 
a jealousy very different in its origin and kind. 
And this brought our Irishman to another matter ; 
how had Mrs. Ferrier been led into that strange 
mistake of imagining that he had stood in such a 
relationship with Eva ? He put the two things 
together, and began to see a way of compassing 
his evil end by taking them together. On 
Monday, the 29th of the month, he again visited 
Mrs. Ferrier, for the purpose of ascertaining who, 
or what, had inspired her with so mistaken a 
notion, and of following up a plan which will be 
shown in his own conversation. 

Mrs. Ferrier, after some little pressing on his 
own side, put into his hand the letter she had 
received, almost a month before, from Mrs. 
Dowlas. That letter, as we know, alluded to 
Mr. M'Quantigan in terms not the most respectful. 
But Murphy was only too thankful to the writer 
for having failed to identify him with Bryan 
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O'Cullamore, well known by her in former days at 
Liverpool. He grinned to himself as he read the 
letter over. "Now, bless your sweet disposition, 
my dear," he said internally, "that is sure to 
think the worst of everybody at all times, — I 
recognise the charitable heart of my good and 
dear sister Jane. Anybody less prompt at think- 
ing evil would have pounced upon the truth. 
Thank you, my dea£, for not doing so." 

Then he returned the letter to Mrs. Ferrier. 
" I do assure you, ma'am," he said, "that if 
anything was not as it should be, Miss March, and 
not I, was in the wrong." 

"That I believe, as a matter of course, Mr. 
M'Quantigan. But tell me — I am fearfully 
anxious to know — how are you getting on in the 
matter which I have so much at heart V* 

"Why, to J)e candid with you, Mrs. Ferrier, 
not very well. I was telling you, the other day, 
that I had a friend near Chelford, who had seen 
Miss March. Perhaps you remember V 9 

" I am very little likely to forget, Mr. M'Quan- 
tigan ; and I certainly remember very well. " 
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*' My friend, as I told you, had conceived a very 
bad opinion of the young woman. But — there's 
no setting bounds to her tricks — she has actually 
had the address to gain my Mend — a good, but 
rather simple sort of lady — to gain her to her own 
side. And Miss Varnish, that is my esteemed 
friend's name, is quite persuaded that she has been 
mistaken ; and, as amends for what she thinks to 
have been a foolish prejudice, is resolved to stand 
by her against all her enemies. And if anything 
were said or done against Miss March, this weak, 
well-meaning lady would be down upon everybody 
who had a hand in it. We are beaten, Mrs. 
Ferrier, hopelessly beaten ; unless we can convince 
this good soul what a viper she is warming in her 
bosom.' ' 

" Oh, dear ! Oh, dear ! There surely is some 
witchcraft in the girl ! But I'll fight her to the 
utmost extremity, Mr. M'Quantigan ; there surely 
must be a way of opening your friend's eyes." 

" You can do it, Mrs. Ferrier. I doubt whether 
/could." 

" 1, rather than you? I, who am a stranger ?" 
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" Yes, Mrs. Ferrier, and I will freely tell you 
what I mean. We have spoken already of — of 
the transient influence which this deceiving young 
woman exercised over me. The matter is very 
freely and tersely spoken of in this letter, written 
by Mrs. Jane Dowlas. Now, it would be a some- 
what delicate matter for me to speak of this ; but 
you, if you would, might write and warn Miss 
Varnish against the friendship she seems to be 
making; and you might enclose Mrs. Dowlas's 
letter, to show that you do not speak out of your 
own head. The letter does, indeed, speak of the 
girl as * Miss Roberts,' but, with what my friend 
already knows, she will not find much difficulty 
in believing that they are one and the same." 

After one or two more discussions that day, 
Mrs. Ferrier agreed to do as she was counselled ; 
and on the morrow it was done. Her own letter 
to Miss Varnish was very brief ; it simply con- 
sisted in an assurance that Miss March and Miss 
Roberts were one and the same, and in a caution 
against the young woman, as sure to repay the 
purest kindness with the foulest ingratitude. 

VOL. III. M 
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M'Quantigan, meantime, wrote also a very brief 
note to the same lady. He told her that, of 
course, it must be as she pleased ; his desire of 
efficiently helping her continued the same. He 
was not greatly astonished when, on Friday, the 
3rd of October, he got this letter from his 
Emma : — 

" My Dear Murphy, — You are very right, and I 
was a fool to have any such scruples. Let us get rid of 
her in any way we can ; only let me know your wishes, 
and I will take any trouble and run any risk to forward 
them. I control myself, and keep good friends with her, 

" Your s, 

" Emma." 

This letter was answered by return of post. 
And one or two more letters passed between the 
correspondents in the course of the next week. 
But, instead of copying them here, we shall 
leave them to be discovered in the events which 
were now being hurried on by them. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, the 11th of 
October, Mr. M'Quantigan made another call on 
Mrs. Ferrier. It was the fifth of his memorable 
interviews with her. One interview more — 
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strange, awful, and threatening, but more so to 
him than to her — were these two persons destined 
to have, and then they were to see one another 
no more. 

"Mrs. Ferrier," he now said, "I have made 
up my mind — feeling myself justified by the 
necessity — to start on my expedition to-morrow." 

"You go — where, Mr. M'Quantigan ?" 

"I go, Mrs. Ferrier, into Somersetshire. I 
hope — to put a long ending to all your troubles." 

"Oh, I pray that you may be successful, Mr. 
M'Quantigan!" 

" Nor do I doubt that I shall. But I want to 
have a night in London. Or I am not sure"— 
and he lowered his voice — "whether it will be 
wise to go the most direct way." 

"Perhaps not. Well, I am prepared, over 
and above what I promised, to pay all the 
expenses of your journey." 

"Could you let me have twenty pounds at 
once?" 

" Yes, if I have as much in the house. I will, 
see." The amount was found, and given to him. 
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" And now, Mrs. Ferrier, I've taken the liberty 
to ask my correspondents to send any of my 
letters, after to-day, to your house here; yon 
don't object ?" 

" Not at all, Mr. M'Quantigan. I am only too 
glad to oblige you in any way." 

"There's a friend of mine, just written a 
pamphlet exposing the Jesuits. You'd do me a 
favour, my dear madam, if you'd read and recom- 
mend it. It'll reach you, I shouldn't wonder, 
to-morrow, or Monday. It'll come, very likely, 
in a common envelope, addressed to me— pray 
open it I And now, good-bye ! " 

"Good-bye, Mr. M'Quantigan! and I trust, 
when we meet again, you will have to congra- 
tulate me." 

" I shouldn't wonder. Or it may reach you 
through the papers beforehand. Good-bye !" and 
he was gone. 

And now, for the very first time, it did occur 
to Mrs. Ferrier that she might have trusted this 
man too far. The idea did cross her, could he 
intend cutting the knot by any sort of crime ? 
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Then she reflected that it was a little absurd to 
transfer the ideas of another age and country to 
the secure and self-restrained society in which 
she lived and moved herself. Doubtless, if the 
Irishman talked as if violence were meditated, 
it was but his rough and downright way of 
putting matters. That wicked Miss March was 
vulnerable enough oy moral weapons. There 
could be no reason for assailing her with any act 
which would put her enemies in the wrong. Mrs. 
Ferrier need not, and would not, vex herself 
with any such ridiculous fancies. 

But the next day was to her an anxious and 
tiresome Sunday. A certain dread of being alone 
crept over her ; and in the afternoon she took a 
fly, and drove to call on an invalid friend at 
Warwick, proposing to remain for the night in 
that friend's house ; and her company was gladly 
and readily accepted. It was drawing towards 
the evening of the following day (Monday) when 
she got back to her house at. Leamington. On her 
table was lying a letter addressed to Mr. M'Quan- 
tigan. But the transparency of the envelope 
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displayed some printed characters inside. It was 
surely the pamphlet which Mr. Murphy had told 
her to expect, and which he had so earnestly 
asked her to read. She had not much desire to 
read it ; but anything was welcome which could 
afford some diversion to her thoughts. So she at 
once tore open the envelope, and got at the 
contents of it. 

There was no such thing as a pamphlet. The 
printed paper appeared as if cut out of a news- 
paper. On the side she first saw were several 
fragmentary advertisements. She turned it round, 
and read on the reverse. It entirely consisted o f 
one paragraph, and these were the words : — 

"Fatal Accident from Chloroform. — On Mon- 
day last, an inquest was held at the " Three Screws" 
Tavern, in Camden Town, on the body of a young 
woman, of the name of Mary Smith. It appears that 
the unfortunate deceased suffered frequently from neu- 
ralgia ; and that she was in the habit of seeking relief 
from chloroform. On the fatal night she seemingly 
imbibed an overdose of the dangerous preparation, and 
thereby met her untimely death. An open bottle of 
chloroform was found beside her bed.T he medical 
man in attendance deposed that any quantity of this 
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anaesthetic, beyond a limited amount, would infallibly 
kill the inhaler of it. Verdict — Accidental Death*" 

With feelings she never could have analysed 
up to her dying day, Mrs. Ferrier took hold of 
the letter, which the envelope had also contained ; 
for a letter, though not a long one, it proved to be. 
Thus was it written : — 

u Dearest Murphy, — I think there will be time for 
you to receive this before you start from Leamington. 
I send you a very comforting and encouraging extract, 
which has caught my eye in a newspaper. It proves 
the wisdom of the means devised by us. Rely on my 
having all ready. To make all sure, I will just recapi- 
tulate the directions already given. Stop on your way 
from Bridgewater, before you come to the great gates of 

D Hall, at a gate in the wood. Enter inside (it is 

never locked) ; turn into a by-path — first turning on the 
right ; that will take you to a door in a wall, which will 
happen to be unlocked. Go into the garden, turn to 
the right, and you will find yourself in front of the 
house. Enter by a glass door, at which you will see a 
light ; go through a vestibule, up a pair of stairs, and 
the very first door (on the left hand) will be the door. 
She will certainly come here on Monday. Perhaps it 
will be as well for me not to see you. 

" Your's 

"E.» 
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And now there burst upon Mrs. Ferrier's mind, 
in all its appalling certainty, the knowledge that a 
great and dreadful crime was on the very brink of 
its accomplishment, and that she stood in the 
position of instigator and first contriver of it 

Eva was to be murdered — murdered that very 
night, in a way which would make it appear that 
she had died by her own incaution. Fearful, in 
that moment, were the thoughts of Eva's unre- 
lenting, but not designedly cruel enemy. And her 
thoughts — when first she awoke from the black 
stupor into which that awful letter had cast her — 
her thoughts took shape in the conviction not to 
be resisted by her : " A few hours will make me 
a murderer!" 

Yes, indeed ; no way of escape appeared. The 
shadow of that night, in which the horrid deed 
was to be done, was descending on the earth 
already ; and the murderers and their victim were 
very far away. Murderers ! But how could she 
exempt herself from the fearful title? True it 
was, she had never desired, never intended, a 
crime like this. In her utmost anger against Eva, 
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such an idea had never crossed her brain for one 

instant. But she could not, on that plea, account 

herself excusable now. On parting with M'Quan- 

tigan two days before, it had struck her that he 

talked like one who had some lawless enterprise in 

hand. Now, she only marvelled that his whole 

design had not been patent to her thoughts at 

once. It ought to have been, and it would have 

been, but that her one idea had driven her beyond 

the bounds of justice and reason. She had given 

an evil spirit dominion over her ; and it was going 

» 
to cast her down into an abyss of blood. Would 

anybody, knowing how all had happened, account 
her scatheless of the murder ? Could she venture 
to declare as much of herself ? What knowledge 
had she of this Irishman, that she should have 
given him a confidence hardly to be exceeded if he 
had indeed been her husband? Had he not 
given her ample warning? At all events, how 
deceitful and dangerous a character was his ! 
Would any woman, unless carried away by pas- 
sion, have treated with him after the ridiculous 
presumption with which her first advances had at 
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before inspired him ? Had she not outraged all 
womanly feeling? And could she plead any 
womanly honesty, as entitling her to claim ac- 
quittal from the [awful charge which might 
shortly be brought against her ? 

She started to her feet. Ws^s there anything 
now to be done? Could she, at this supreme 
moment, interfere ? and, if so — how ? Should she 
telegraph to Miss March, and warn her? Miss 
March, by this time, was probably a guest at 
that house in which the murder was to be done. 

And that house she only knew as " D Hall." 

By the description of it in the letter, it was 
probably a place of some distinction; and any 
one living at Bridgewater, from which, apparently, 
it was not very distant, would guess at once, 
most likely, what was the house intended. Mrs. 
Ferrier turned to the postmark of the letter. Not 
Bridgewater, but Chelford was the name on the 
envelope. In fact, although Bridgewater was the 
proper post-town, Chelford was much nearer. 
And Miss Varnish, choosing to post this letter 
with her own hands, had chosen that town. 
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If Mrs. Ferrier could get to Bridgewater, she 
might find this Hall, which must lay between 
Bridgewater and Chelford, and prevent the crime 
which would brand her name with infamy, and 
her soul with guilt, through a stretch of uncounted 
ages. Could it be accomplished ? Great wonders of 
travelling were now to be done. She hastily rang 
the bell. The servant appeared. 

" Susan," she said, "run over to the Bank 

with this ; " and Mrs. Ferrier put a cheque, that 

she had hastily written, into her hand. "The 

Bank may not be closed even now. Bring me 

the money, in Bank of England notes, as quickly 

as you can. Bun as fast as you can, for God's 

sake!" % 

The girl was not backward in obeying. Mrs, 

Ferrier went upstairs, and hastily assumed her 

cloak and bonnet, and popped all the money in her 

desk into her pocket. It was not much ; for Mr. 

M'Quantigan had taken twenty pounds from her 

when they parted on the Saturday. She was 

standing before the front door of her house, when 

Susan came running home. 
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"Oh! if you please, ma'am, I — fan all the 
way as hard as I could, but the — bank — was 
shut already — some time, the people said. Jt 
must have been — quite closed before you sent me, 
ma'am. Here is the— cheque, ma'am." 

" What am I to do ? But gjve me the cheque ; 
some of the tradesmen may be able to let me have 
the money. Susan, good-bye; you've been a 
good servant. Think as well of your wretched 
mistress as you can. You will very likely never 
see me again." 

And off Mrs. Ferrier hastened, leaving the girl, 
so lately breathless with exertion, now breathless 
again with astonishment. When her mistress had 
turned out of sight, she went indoors again, and 
told the cook she was dreadfully afraid poor 
mistress had gone out of her wits with all the 
worry she had had. And sure and certain, the 
almanack said that it was to be full moon that 
very day. 

Meantime, the lady, who might, indeed, have 
envied those unhappy ones whose faculties have 
deserted them, contrived, from one or two of her 
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tradesmen, to obtain the money so fearfully wanted. 
Then she hurried to the railway-station, and 
stated her desire to have a special train, which, in 
the quickest possible manner, should take her as 
far as Bridgewater. At Chelford, she quickly 
discovered, there was no station at all. After a 
delay, that implied no fault in the arrangements, 
but which was agonising when she thought how 
precious was her time, the engine was made 
ready, and she had the relief of feeling that she 
was progressing towards a possible deliverance 
from her horrible position. The officials, who 
knew her by name, supposed that a summons 
from some sick friend — possibly the captain, her son 
— had induced this agitated and sudden journey. 

Her tradesmen had been well aware that she 
was likely to have money in the Leamington 
Bank. Money in the bank, indeed! The four 
hundred pounds, which that monster M'Quantigan 
might shortly claim from her as the promised 
wages of murder, were awaiting his announce- 
ment that no more was to be dreaded from Miss 
March. 
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The train shrieked on. The light of day 
faded; and the unhappy woman, alone (as, 
indeed, she had never been alone before), was able 
to think of all the woe, never, it might be, to 
know an ending, which was gathering darkly upon 
her. She saw Eva dying— dying by the hand of 
a murderer,, of whose violence, she believed, she 
was the only cause and contriver. She foresaw 
the heartbroken misery of Richard, and of the 
hatred into which his love towards herself would 
then turn. What even if her share in the matter 
were never made known to him ? What if the 
doers of the deed succeeded in their apparent design 
of making the death appear an accidental one ? 
Even then the secret, festering in her own bosom, 
would render her miserable and guilty for evermore 
whenever she saw or thought of Richard. But she 
had a strong persuasion that things would be 
worse than this. How many a murder, contrived 
with all possible skill, had been detected, and 
laid bare to the stroke of justice ! And was it 
not very likely that, in this case, the watchful 
suspicion of a lover would peer through the 
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disguises with which this crime was to be so 
surely shrouded. 

Mrs. Ferrier had no subject wherewith to divide 
or distract her dreadful thoughts. The feelings 
which an hour before had been so intense in her, 
had now died out altogether. The thought that 
a very few hours might make her a murderess, 
had burnt up every other fear or feeling within 
her. What now, to her, was the dread of Bier 
son's foolish marriage? What even were the 
facts which, artfully tendered for her acceptance, 
had set poor Eva in the light of an adventuress 
of the very worst class ? Mrs. Ferrier now con- 
sidered that, while her own suspicions had created 
many of the facts, she had accepted many more 
on the witness of that Irishman she had made her 
assistant. And what credit could ever be due to 
the word of a would-be murderer ? 

Mrs. Ferrier hardly made the effort to justify 
herself now. She could no more go on repeating 
that her duty — her strict duty — had led her into 
the design, which a wicked man, unauthorised by 
herself, was going to bring to a criminal issue. 
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Self-delusion was gone ; and only self-tormenting 
remained. What duty could she verily plead? 
The meditated marriage might have been im- 
prudent, disastrous, disgraceful. It might have 
been her actual duty very seriously to remonstrate 
with her son. But, she now saw very well, it 
could never be her duty to carry her opposition 
further. The captain was of age ; and reason, 
revelation, and law, which all combine in placing 
children under the control of their parents, as long 
as they fall short of maturity — combine, with 
equal certainty, in declaring that when perfect 
manhood be come, parental authority must pass 
away. Children who resist their parents are verily 
transgressors. But alike transgressors are the 
parents who would take advantage of the affection, 
the weakness, or the poverty of their children, 
to prolong their authority beyond its due season. 
Something of this, as especially applicable to 
her own case, our hero's unhappy mother felt, as 
she was whirled on her long night journey, and 
endeavoured to hope that she might not yet be 
too late. It was not certain that she would. The 
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Leamington station-master had informed her that, 
as soon as she had started, he should telegraph on 
to Birmingham ; and that the Birmingham official 
would, at her desire, also telegraph on to Bristol. 

By thus making known her want beforehand, 
she might save some material delay. If nothing 
untoward occurred it was likely she might arrive 
at Bridgewater by ten. Possessed of this infor- 
mation, Mrs. Ferrier tried calmly to consider 
whether she might succeed in finding Miss Mar&h 
before the crime were irrevocably done. She 
might hope to get to Bridgewater two hours before 
midnight. Before twelve o'clock it was hardly 
probable that the wicked atrocity would be 

performed. " D Hall," it might be hoped, 

would prove not beyond a two hours' journey 
from Bridgewater. The night would be favoured 
with a full moon, and promised to be remark- 
ably clear. How did this unhappy woman pray 
that nothing unforeseen might hinder her ! 

The train shrieked on. Warwickshire was left 
far away, and she was carried towards the 
southerly regions of England. All the little 
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stoppages and hindrances of her journey we need 
not here note down. For her, a life of torment 
was comprehended in every one of them; but, 
upon the whole, the course of her progress was 
timed well, and little interruption befel her. It 
is a greater marvel that her senses did not wholly 
desert her ; but on reaching Bridgewater, a very 
few minutes after ten, she commanded herself 
sufficiently to arrange the journey that lay before 
her still. If ladies travelling in special trains are 
not entitled to special attention, we should wish 
to be informed what manner of persons are. Mrs. 
Ferrier found the station authorities at Bridgewater 
very ready to hear and answer all she had to say. 

She stood on the now quiet platform. The 
station-clock declared it to be five minutes past 
ten, and it was as bright a moonlight night as 
ever an English October beheld. She spoke to t^ie 
person who had opened the carriage-door. 

"I am in the greatest agony and distress 
possible. I have come — that is, I have found 
myself summoned to a house somewhere near 
Bridgewater, and I only know that its name 
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begins with a D., and that it is somewhere 
between Bridgewater and Chelford ; nearer Chel- 
ford, I understand — it is some * Hall. ' " 

"A 'Hall' on the road to Chelford, ma'am, 

its name beginning with D. ? I shouldn't 

wonder if it might be Deverington Hall that you 

want, ma'am. Perhaps you know the gentleman 

who owns it — a Mr. Campion, ma'am?" * 

" Campion ! no, I do not know who lives there. 
But I think that, very likely, it is the place I want. " 

Again that name of Campion! But Mrs* 
Ferrier had matters of life and death before her 
now, and to take a wrong journey would ruin her 
beyond remedy. 

" It's of the utmost importance — it's more to 
me than my own life," she went on, "that I 
should reach this place before midnight ! Can 1 
you assure me that it is the same? Pray tell 
me, is there a wood near it ?" 

Her informant could not say ; but one of the 
porters was able to supply the needed infor- 
mation. Deverington Hall was very thickly 
planted around with wood. 
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"And, for Heaven's sake, tell me all you can 
about it ! It is entered by gates opening on to 
the road?" 

"Yes, ma'am, it is. But a little way before 
you come to them there's a private entrance 
through a gate into the wood, and thence into the 
garden, ma'am. That's what the family use." 

"It is the same — it must be the samel" 
For the directions given ill that horrible letter, 
which Mrs. Ferrier still held in her possession, 
exactly tallied with this man's description. 

"It must be Deverington Hall; there's no 
other house at all like it between here and 
Chelford, ma'am, I very well know." 

"Then I want to go, as quickly as I can, to 
Deverington Hall, and I will give any sum you 
can name, to be speedy. What will be my 
quickest way. 

" If you're not afraid of the open air, ma'am, a 
gig would take you the fastest." 

" Then get me one, I implore you. How long 
will it take me to get there ?" 

"That depends on the way you go, ma'am." 
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And the copveyanoe was sent for at once. 
Not many minutes had passed, ere the gig 
was in readiness, outside the station. The 
policeman on duty assisted Mrs. Ferrier to get in, 
and the station-master brought a rug for her. 
She sate herself down by the driver. 

" The lady wants to get to Deverington Hall 
as soon as ever you can drive her there," said the 
policeman to the other. " Can you take her by 
the short way?" 

" It's impossible, unless the night is very good 
indeed," the driver answered. 

" But it surely is," said Mrs. Ferrier; " there 

is not a cloud on the sky, and it is a full«moon." 

They were on the shady side of the station ; 

but the clearness of the night was without a 

single speck. 

" Are you sure, ma'am, it's the full moon?" 
asked the man who was to drive Mrs. Ferrier. 

The policeman here pulled an almanack out of 
his pocket. "Full moon 1 Yes — yes; full moon 
on the thirteenth — that's sure. 

u Then, ma'am, we can go the short way." 
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"Do, for mercy's sake, and be quick! How 
long will it take us to get there ?" 

" Not more than three quarters of an hour, 
ma'am ; hardly so much." 

"Thank God for that!" and off they drove. 
And Mrs. Ferrier's heart beat high with hope of 
saving the girl her son loved, from the terrible 
fate impending over her. 

She could arrive at Deverington Hall by eleven 
o'clock, and it was next to impossible that any- 
thing before that hour could have been done. 
She threw her veil over her face, and resolved 
herself into as much composure as was possible 
to her. * 

We must just describe the way by which, at 
her special instance, Mrs. Ferrier was being carried 
now. For a mile or two it lay along a good high 
road. Then it wound through overhanging woods, 
which left no superfluous light at any time. But 
the real hindrance consisted in about the last mile 
of all. That latest stage passed through an open 
common, and was no proper road at all. The 
common, or down, was broken up in several 
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places with gravel pits, and other excavations. 

In tolerable weather, and by day, or by a strong 

moonlight, the way might easily be threaded. In 

the dark it was like an enchanted ground, full of 

perils at every step. 

They drove for half-an-hour, and emerged out 

of the shadow of the woods aforesaid. Only that 

stretch of common lay between them and the 

woods which immediately girdled Mr. Campion's 

mansion. Mrs. Ferrier, absorbed in her one 

thought, had been silent all the while. Nor had 

the driver presumed to disturb her. But now he 

halted at the very threshold of the open ground, 

and told the lady that the night was darker than 

he had ever had any idea of ; and that to cross the 

t. 
common would be out of the question entirely. 

She started in terror at his words. 

" Dark \ — it cannot be ! Did you not hear it 
was a full moon ! Why, it was in the almanack !" 

" Well, ma'am, whether it was in the almanack, 
or no, ail I can say is, I don't see it here I Will 
you just be kind enough to look yourself, ma'am V 9 

She threw back her dark, thick veil, and looked 
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at the sky. Dark it was, indeed. What had 
happened to the night 1 Had clouds come over 
the heaven ? Clouds ! There was a full attend, 
anoe of stars in the firmament ; it seemed as if 
the muster had included all. And the Milky 
Way was there* But what of the moon ? Mrs. 
Ferrier turned her eyes to the quarter in which 
the Queen of Heaven might be expected to show 
herself, and then she perceived that the moon was 
totally eclipsed. 

Totally eclipsed! Instead of the round of 
shining silver, there was but a disc of rusty red ; 
and stars were now the only comforters of the 
night. There was a moment in which Mrs. 
Ferrier forgot that this had happened in the course 
of the heavenly way, and felt as if the very skies 
themselves were dooming her to destruction. 
That awful eclipse might take away her hopes for 
ever. She clasped her hands in anguish, almost 
as if beseeching the host of heaven to give her the 
light, without which she must perish for ever. 
Then she spoke to the driver. 

"What, then, am I to do? I remember 
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Rearing, a few days ago, that this was to be. But 
other matters had utterly driven it out of my head. 
Can you not go on ? Oh, I am ruined and wretch, 
ed for ever if we do not reach there in time ! I 
implore you go on if you can ! " 

"Indeed, ma'am, I'm really most sorry; but 
we can't. We should be sure to roll into one of 
these quarries, here about." 

" Gracious heaven ! This is maddening ! Let 
us go on foot. Let us walk ! I will give you 
any money, if you will guide me across as 
quickly as you can V 9 

"It's impossible, I do assure you, ma'am. 
Even I, who have crossed it many a time in the 
daylight, couldn't steer my way now, and for you 
it would be out of the question." 

" Then what is to become of me ? How shall I 
ever get there ? It's a matter of life and death ; 
more than of life and death ! What am I to do ?" 

"There's but one way, ma'am, and that is to 
turn back, and get, as quickly as we can, into the 
other road. The sooner we start the better. 
Instead of gaining an hour, we shall lose about an 
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hour and a half; bat we had better lose no more 
than we can help, ma'am." 

It may be questioned whether it would not have 
been better to wait where they were until the 
moon had emerged from her eclipse ; but to keep 
still was intolerable, and Mrs. Ferrier had no such 
accurate knowledge of astronomy as could assure 
her of the wisdom of this course. She told the 
driver to turn back, and go the other and more 
circuitous road. She would have urged him to 
the utmost speed, only that would have endangered 
an entire stoppage, and a worse delay. It was to 
her by far the most agonising hour of all that 
terrible evening. It seemed as if the crime were 
fated to be done. Heaven frowned upon her, and 
spurned her away from being the instrument of 
hindering it. What was before her now ? Would 
it all become known ? Would the world believe in 
her innocence ? Surely, no ; and in this life too, 
retribution, even beyond her actual deserts, would 
speedily come upon her. Oh, if it might but 
prove that she came not too late, after ail ! What 
tiling in life could ever give her sorrow again ? 
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Instead of being eleven o'clock, it was nearer 
one than twelve, when the gig at last drew up 
before the gate in the wood near Deverington 
Hall. The moon was shining again, though 
partly overshadowed still. Mrs. Ferrier directed 
the man to wait. She should presently return, 
and, possibly, with some one else beside her. She 
entered the wood, turned down the by-path to 
the right, and was soon at the door in the wall. 
It was open, indeed. She was soon in the 
gardens, and turning according to the directions of 
that letter, approached the Italian garden in the 
front of the house. All was very still. Patches 
of reflected moonshine marked out each window 
to be seen. Not thus denoted, however, was the 
French window, furthest to the left on the ground 
floor. A light, unlike the pure and holy radiance 
of the moon, was shining there from within. Mrs. 
Ferrier went up to it at once. She found it partly 
open, and — she went in. The lamp, which stood 
on a bracket in the little vestibule, threw its 
yellow light on a staircase beyond. In the track 
of that light she went on. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

AN INTERTIEW AT MARLBY. 

That Monday, the thirteenth of October, so 
eventful in Warwickshire and in Somersetshire, 
passed not away unheeded by certain of our 
friends, then abiding in Cambridgeshire. We 
mean Mr. Dykhart and Mrs. Campion. The 
more the Vicar considered the surer he felt, that 
no worthy cause of offence had separated Mr. 
Campion and his wife. Some strange misunder- 
standing, or the wicked contriving of some third 
party, or it might very likely be a combination of 
the two things, had produced the fatal and long- 
enduring mischief. 

To discover the evil in its cause, and to cure it in 
its effect — to restore Adela to her husband, and 
both to their strangely lost child, — had become 
the hearty desire of Adela's old friend. But her 
silence on the past stood greatly in his way. He felt 
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himself in this dilemma. He knew not how to 
shake her resolve of keeping the past a secret, 
unless by broadly hinting that her compliance 
might be very important to the well-being of her 
daughter. At the same time, he shrank from 
committing himself to the assurance that he had 
seen and spoken with her daughter, until the 
mystery which hung over Eva should have been 
explained away. And who so likely to afford 
such explanation as Mrs. Campion, if she were 
herself the mother indeed? Baffled by these 
entangling obstacles, Mr. Dykhart could only see 
one way out of them. He must win his friend's 
further confidence, and lead her on— -without 
hinting what he might disclose in return — to tell 
him all she knew as to the source and origin of 
her family misfortunes. 

He was not devoid of hope that his. own great 
trouble might in this be an assistance to him. 
Adela, confessedly owing part of her calamity to 
some fault, might prefer to confide in some one 
who knew what remorse was in himself. The 
very thing which had first carried him to Marlby 
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was a rash act, not quite so guiltless as an 
accident, which had brought on lasting and 
painful consequences. Adela was quite aware of 
all that, and she would naturally expect more 
sympathy and less censure from one whose life, 
like her own, was darkened with a shadow of the 
past. The very presence of the poor imbecile 
Elwood, whom she beheld every day, would 
incline her to confide in one who knew, so pain- 
fully and so well, what lasting ruin an unguarded 
moment may originate. Full of this thought, 
Mr. Dykhart, who visited Marlby every week, 
put himself, on every occasion, to the pain of 
talking of the affair, which had brought him first 
of all to that asylum. 

He had now been three or four times ; and he 
thought Mrs. Campion's manner indicated a 
breaking-down of her reserve, and a prospect that, 
sooner or later, she would make those disclosures, 
from which he expected so much. It was nearly 
two months since his first acquaintance with the 
Home. The Leyburns were absent from Best- 
worth, and the excursions to Marlby were ver; r 
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nearly all the deviations made by our Croxton 
friend from the routine of his own parish life. 

In the early afternoon of Monday, the thir- 
teenth of October, he drove in his gig, with old 
Mrs. Elwood sitting by his side, to visit again the 
house that sheltered her afflicted son. 

He spent a few hours in company with " Mrs. 
Wilson;" partly amongst the patients, partly 
walking in the gardens attached to the Home, 
and partly (as the evening drew on) in the 
parlour where their friendship had been so singu- 
larly renewed. 

" You will want to go early, Mr. Dykhart?" 
she asked of him, as they ended their walk, and 
retreated into the house. 

"Not unless you are tired of me, Adela," he 
said. ( ' There is a full moon to-night, and driving 
home will be easy enough. By the way, there 
is a total eclipse : I had forgotten." 

" Dear me ! I am afraid that will oblige you to 
hurry away." 

"No: I see that it will be nearly eleven 
o'clock before the total obscuration comes on. 
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It will be light enough until after ten. Suppose 
I set out from here at half-past eight ? Tou can 
do with me up to that time ?" 

" I am greatly anxious for you to stay, Mr. 
Dykhart. I — I wish exceedingly to talk to you. 
I have made up my mind to say what I hesitated 
to say before. I am very thankful you can 
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It had been a sunny day, and the parlour fire 
had remained unlighted. But it was now kindled, 
and they had an early tea in the twilight. Then 
the lamp was brought, and the curtains were 
drawn, and they sat, the man and the woman, 
face to face, at the opposite ends of the hearthrug 
before the fire. 

" And now," said Mrs. Campion — " and now, 
my dear Mr. Dykhart, I have strengthened 
myself to tell you all that has ever befallen 
me. I would conceal nothing, nor soften one 
single circumstance in my favour. Are you as 
desirous of hearing my story as you seemed to be 
the other day?" 
■ " As much, or more so, Adela ; nay, I am sure 
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that I grow more and more anxious every day 
that you should confide in me. It is possible— 
I will say no more — it is possible that I might 
be thereby enabled to further your happiness very 
greatly. At least, you know how earnestly I 
would endeavour to do* so." 

" Be that as it may, you shall hear my story. 
I feel as if the confidence which it were a sin 
against my husband to give to a mere acquaint- 
ance, I may rightly give to an old friend — an old 
friend — but one whose constancy I scarcely knew, 
until I found it proof against all the suspicion 
which has overshadowed me." 

And then, in a calm, steady tone, and with 
little interruption on his side, she began the tale 
of her sorrows and wrongs ; and left no mystery 
unexplained, which she had it in her power to 
reveal. We presume that the story will have an 
interest for others besides the original hearer of 
it ; and we set it down as it was spoken in that 
parlour. 

" You will remember, that when my poor 
father died, he left my sister and myself un" 
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expectedly poor. Dear Julia's death followed 
not long after that of my father. Mr. Campion 
married me against the wish of his father, who- 
objected to my want of fortune. There was no 
downright quarrel between Herbert and his father ; ' 
but there was a coolness, which was never done 
away with, up to the latest moment of old Mr. 
Campion's life. For one thing, although my 
husband was the elder son, his father would not 
allow him a sufficiency whereon to live as a 
married man in England. Consequently, Herbert 
was obliged to retain the diplomatic situation 
abroad, which he had held before his marriage. It 
was a lucrative one ; but it compelled him to live 
very far away — at Constantinople, indeed. . Of 
course, I was ready to go with him. I do not 
think that it ever for one moment struck me as a 
hardship. But the doctor, who had attended me 
from time to time since I was a girl, stepped in 
to say that for me to live in Turkey would, very 
quickly, take away my every chance of living at 
all ; and other medical advice, given by a still 
more eminent practitioner, entirely coincided with 
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all he said. It was a most terrible blow both to 
myself and to my husband. But he could not 
take me into certain destruction ; and he could 
not, without certain injury, resign his situation 
abroad. His father would do nothing to rescue us 
out of this embarrassment. I should be sorry to 
make any charge — against the dead, especially — 
which might not wholly be deserved. But it 
really did appear to me as if the old gentleman • 
almost enjoyed our difficulty ; as if he exulted in 
so sure a proof that we had not done wisely 
in marrying, and that Providence had only joined 
us together, at once to separate us again. How- 
ever that may have been, my father-in-law proffered 
us no rescue out of this cruel dilemma, in which 
we found ourselves. Indeed, we were afraid of 
urging our case upon him; for the estate was 
not entailed, and he might, if he took worse 
offence, commit the injustice of leaving it to my 
husband's younger brother, Gerald. I say, the 
injustice, because my husband had always been 
brought up with the idea, that inasmuch as he 
was the elder, the property, as a matter of course, 
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would be his. So, though it seemed very nearly 
too hard a thing to be credible, there was 
nothing but for me to make up my mind to 
part with my husband for nearly a year. And, 
indeed, if nothing came to our relief, I must 
expect to suffer the same separation year after 
year — for how long, nobody could tell. My dear 
Herbert endeavoured to console me by suggesting 
every comforting reflection which occurred to him. 
A few months of the trial, he told me, would 
be very likely all that would be given us to bear. 
We were married in June, in the year 1834 ; and 
it was necessary for my hi^sband to leave England 
ere the end of August. In the following June, 
he said, I might hope to see him again. ' And by 
that time, Adela,' I think I hear him say the 
words now, ' by that time, Adela, you may hope 
to have a companion with you, who will be as 
dear to you as I am, and who need never go away 
from you. You don't know how that will soften 
my father. Only let us have such a visitor to 
cheer us, and I think we need never part again. 
So I resigned myself ; that is I tried to be not 
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quite despairing ; and I looked forward, with even 
more eagerness than is common, to the time when 
I should become a mother. 

"Well, that time delayed its coming. I was 
tempted to think it hard that what is given to so 
many who scarcely desire it, should be denied to 
myself, to whom, indeed, it was everything. My 
husband had provided that nothing which could 
make my life more tolerable should be wanting to 
me. He placed me in a charming House in 
Fulham, and heaped every comfort upon me 
which money could purchase. As I have said 
already, although dependent upon his profession, 
he was far from poor, as long as he kept his 
appointment. Of course, it was proper that I 
should have some older friend or relation to live 
with me. And it was arranged that my aunt 
Anne (my father's sister, you know) should have 
her home at Scarlington House. I don't know if 
you remember Lady Anne Somerby." 

" I think I do. Had she not a mania for trying 
all sorts of imaginary remedies for imaginary 
disorders?" 
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" Exactly so, poor dear old lady ! I don't, 
indeed, think that she had much the matter with 
her, and I believe she might really have lived a 
great deal longer (until now, possibly), if she 
could but have let herself alone. But nothing 
could convince her of that. Those caprices of 
her's — first trying one system and then another 
— were really the only serious fault she had. But, 
though I am sure it was very fex from her 
thoughts to injure me, of all persons— her pro- 
pensity proved really a very great misfortune to 
me. As I 3hall tell you presently, it brought me 
into contact with a person whom (with all my 
heart) I wish that I had never seen. But, apart 
from that, my aunt's incessant talk about her 
ailments, and her symptoms and her remedies, 
quite tired several of our friends, and kept them 
from coming to see us. You know how im- 
portant it was, considering my position, that I 
should be very cautious indeed, in making any 
new friends. And so poor Lady Anne's doleful 
propensity really robbed me, in some measure, of 
all society. I set this down as a great evil ; 
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because it gave me more time for brooding over 
my misfortune, — that of continuing childless. 

" My husband came home to me in the month 
of June, 1835 ; and remained in England for two 
months. And so it was the next year ; and the 
year after that. But I must tell you a little of 
his visit in the latter year, — the year 1837, 
you know. The great desire of both our hearts 
was as yet unaccomplished. Any hope which 
might arise, was sure (it happened to me twice 
or thrice) to be quenched in bitter disappoint, 
ment ; and it seemed as if Providence had written 
us down childless. I told you, that until we had 
an heir to set before my husband's father, it was 
probable that his death alone would set us free 
from the cruel necessity of living with the 
continent of Europe between us. But I began 
to have terrible fears (and they were not un- 
founded ones), that the injustice would be con- 
tinued beyond my father-in-law's death. When 
my husband came home in the June of 1837, 
we went together to his father's at Deverington 
HalL We went to meet my brother-in-law 
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Gerald, and his bride ; for Gerald had lately 
been married himself. He married a Miss Eliza 
Yaughan ; I cannot say she took my fancy very 
much, yet I hardly know whether she ever gave 
zne any positive cause for disliking her. It was 
impossible for me (and you will understand why) 
not to look upon her as, in a measure, my rival. 
But when we met at the hall, she was not other, 
wise than courteous in her behaviour, and she gave 
up to me, with every outward show of good 
humour, the precedence that belonged to me as 
the elder brother's wife. One most unlucky day 
I overheard my father-in-law saying (it was to 
Gerald he was speaking), that it would be a pity 
to leave the estate to Herbert, whose wife appeared 
to have made up her mind never to present him 
with any children. Imagine how I felt ! It was a 
cruel speech, although, to do him justice, Mr, 
Campion had no idea of its reaching my own ears. 
But it stung me with a bitter sense of injustice, 
and I never forgot the words." 

" But excuse me. What did your brother-in-law 
say ? Did he seek to encourage his father's idea V* 
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"I have no right to say that he did, and 
perhaps, after all, I should have been wiser in 
regarding the whole matter as a spiteful jest. My 
husband, however, did look at it somewhat 
seriously. He said, 'You must not suppose, 
Adela, dearest, that I could ever repent of 
marrying you. You are a gain, which nothing 
possible to befal us could ever turn into a loss. 
But I should regret if this estate were never to 
be ours. I do not believe that my father would 
commit a deliberate injustice. But such things 
are often done wiihotU deliberation. Whether 
what he wishes, and what we wish, will ever befal 
us, is in God's hands ; but to give no needless 
cause oi offence is in our hands. So try, my dear 
Adela, to humour and soften away his prejudices 
as much as you can.' " 

"My husband's advice was good. But I very 
much fear I found it too hard to follow. Really 
I could not bend myself to talk over and conciliate 
that hard-hearted old man. It was as much as 
I could do not to show my sense of his unjust 
and unfeeling disposition. My sister-in-law had, 
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indeed, a great advantage over me there. She was 
a remarkably lively, conversational woman; and 
full of all those talents for providing impromptu 
entertainment which are certainly valuable in 
their way, and very much so at a rather dull 
country-house. I don't think it cost her any 
effort to put on a good face before a possible 
enemy, and truly Mr. Campion was well enough 
inclined towards her. She had a fortune. It 
did not, indeed, turn out so much as was expected. 
But it put me — all but penniless, as I was — at a 
disadvantage in this respect also. It was not 
long — not many months — before I was made aware 
that she was likely to gain the advantage over 
me in a greater matter still. It was expected 
that she would shortly gratify Mr. Campion's 
desire of having a grandchild. It was one of the 
old gentleman's peculiarities, not greatly to prefer 
a male to a female heir. I imagine he wished 
that it should be with the Campions, as with 
many other English families, that they should 
unite with some house, wealthy and well 
descended as themselves, and so together blend 
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into a family that should have no superior in 
the county. Manifestly, this destiny was more 
likely to be accomplished by a girl than by a 
boy. But this project of his exactly doubled the 
danger, that Gerald's child would fairly overthrow 
my husband's prospects, and win the inheritance 
for his younger brother. I was most unhappy, 
and I think I do not flatter myself in saying, 
more for the sake of my husband than for my own 
sake. What was most cruel of all, it set me in 
the light of one who had ruined my husband in 
marrying him. It was in the October of that 
year that I first understood what was in store for 
my brother-in-law and his wife ; and the event, 
so probably fraught with injustice to Herbert, was 
expected to take place in the following April. 

"I have spoken already of my poor aunt 
Anne's caprices as to the medical men she called 
in. Few could keep her favour for long. But 
the doctor to whom she showed the most con- 
stancy was one whom she had just called in before 
the time of which I speak. It might be a breach 
of good faith on my part to tell you his name, so, 
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to keep clear of any such thing, I will him call 
him 'Mr. Brown/ He was then a young man, 
and I think he was clever. At least, he had the 
art of talking as if he were. I soniehow felt 
myself drawn towards him. He was a great man 
for all new methods, and he spoke with much 
contempt of the bigotry with which his older 
brethren stuck to their stupid old prejudices. 
I do not think he was wise in all he said ; neither 
do I suppose that it was all foolish. At that time 
I was all but ready to believe that his estimate 
of himself was the true one. I was led on, step 
by step, to confide in him the whole story of my 
repeated disappointments ; and also of the family 
matters, which made them doubly significant and 
disastrous. I was just then flattered once more 
with the hope which (thrice before) had proved 
a deceitful one. I asked Mr. Brown, if since he 

i 

rated so low the skill of ordinary practitioners, 
he could ascribe to their ignorant treatment the 
' repeated failure of my dearest hopes. 

"He was very confident, indeed; and en- 
couraged me to believe that, with his enlightened 
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system, a very different issue to my hopes might 
now lie before me. 1 will dwell on this part of 
my story as little as possible. I put myself 
altogether in Mr. Brown's hands. Even when I 
was made aware that my hopes had left me this 
time also, I retained my faith in his skill. I 
followed certain rules prescribed by him, as for 
my general state of health. And now I come to 
the most serious and blameable portion of my 
story. One day (it was within a month of my 
having begun to consult him), he expressed his 
decided opinion that the improvement in my con- 
stitution, to be expected from his enlightened 
rules, would end in the crowning blessing by- 
and-bye. And then he talked of the immense 
prejudice, against which he, as the reformer of 
medical abuses, and the regenerator of medical 
science, was obliged to contend. He said — 4 If 
your friends were aware of the treatment under 
which you have most wisely placed yourself, they 
would leave you no peace at all. My poor foolish 
fellow-practitioners would all but hunt me to 
death. They would any day rather see a patient 
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die, than hear of his being cured by any way 
save their own. ' Well, I thought this opinion a 
rather strong one. But Mr. Brown went on to 
beg of me that, in writing to my husband, or 
any other friends, I would make no more mention 
of my fears or despondency. Rather (he would 
counsel me) I should write, as if I actually 
expected that the boon so long deferred was about 
to bo given me. It was the only way, he said, 
of tiilottcing those prejudiced people, who would 
woo nothing but quackery in his method of treat- 
ment, llosides, he could assure me that com- 
plaining had a reflex action upon the complainer, 
and was likely to neutralise all the remedies 
employed* There was at least a show of good 
mettle in this ; and I rashly pledged myself to act 
u^vn it In writing to my husband, I simply 
\)i\*)i)H\l the subject altogether. I could -not have 
Iviw to devolve Aim. 

xx In the fow letters 1 wrvne to my father and 
***twui«U*« \ oontess with shame that (with- 
out *vittttutt.*£ u\\**\t to aixv positive falsehood) 
* ^ss^v *v*v svwkWut*\ vst ilie prvvpect than I 
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was at that time warranted in speaking. It did 
not occur to me — as it ought to have done — that 
the report, as I framed it, would reach my 
husband through them, and that he would be 
none the less deceived. I was always thinking % 
of the injustice which my husband's father might 
be meditating against him ; and, as old Mr. 
Campion was thought to be failing that winter,, 
all might depend on his believing or disbelieving 
that my husband was likely to have an heir. So 
I suffered myself — I am bound to acknowledge it — 
to be led into^ speaking deceitfully — directly 
to my husband's family, and indirectly to himself. 
I will now come at once to the most remarkable, 
and (as it proved) the most fatal event in the 
whole series. Mr. Brown, as I call him, made 
himself fully at home in Scarlington House. 
But at that, nobody who knew us was much 
surprised. It was known to be one of my 
aunt's eccentricities. Parker, my old servant, 
was very cross about it, and I think it hurt her 
when she saw how often I talked with Mr. Brown, 
while I never confided in her. About the 
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beginning of March (in the year 1838, you know) 
I was rather' unwell. The doctor, who had 
managed to retain Lady Anne's favour up to this 
time, was going the way of all her former 
'favourites. She was getting to think that he 
had mistaken her case, and said that she had 
heard of a Mr. Frogg, who had done wonders in 
such complaints as her's. As I said, I was 
myself unwell, and Mr. Brown insisted on my 
having a nurse. All my hopes of a sounder con- 
stitution, with all those precious prospects that 
went along with it, depended (he told me) on 
the care to be taken of me at this crisis. Poor 
dear Parker was quite unhappy, quite hurt, at 
finding herself put into the background in this 
way. But my doctor was peremptory, and I had 
a genuine belief that he was to be depended on. 
I did not like the looks of the woman whom he 
recommended, and I begged him to try and obtain 
some other person. There was a very nice sort of 
woman, of the name of Krout, who kept a baker's 
shop, opposite to Scarlington House— a shop which 
•he gave up the year after, and afterwards came 
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back to it. I wanted to consult her, but Mr. 
Brown urged me not to talk about it to any 
stranger. This ought to have made me suspect 
something. But it did not. 

"Well! it was on the seventh of March. I 
have too good a reason for recollecting the day. 
Mr. Brown had been spending the whole evening 
with us. Lady Anne was now as fidgetty to get 
rid of him, as she had formerly been to have him. 
I was really unwell, but he would have it that my 
illness was a serious one ; he said he had found a 
nurse to whom there could be no objection, and 
who would come the next morning, perhaps that 
very evening. He, himself, should remain all 
night, as Lady Anne had more than once before 
asked him to do upon her own account. I had 
gone to bed early, and the house was quiet, when 
he came into my room. We had spent the 
evening upstairs, and not in the parlour which 
we commonly used. I said something to imply 
that I thought he was giving himself needless 
trouble in my case. ' ' 

"'No, Mrs. Campion,' he said, 'think of 
vol. in. r 
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your duty to your husband. Is it just that he 
should be disinherited, from what is no fault of 
his or your's V 

"I said, 'Just, Mr. Brown? You know how 
bitterly unjust I feel it. ' You may think that it 
ought to have amazed me, for this man to come to 
my room at that time of night, and plunge into 
conversation about our family wrongs. But I so 
seldom had the matter out of my own thoughts, 
that, come as abruptly as it might, no such 
allusion could ever take me quite by surprise. 

" 'Then,' he said, 'from what I hear, from 
those who know the family, I verily believe that 
if your hopes are not fulfilled before the old 
gentleman dies, your husband's younger brother 
will usurp his place. ' 

"Now this may have been invention on Mr. 
Brown's part, or it may not; very likely it was 
quite true that such rumours had reached him. 
You can understand what sort of reply I made. 
It encouraged him to explain his real intentions 
at once. 

" 'Mrs. Campion,' he said, ' you ought not to 
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hesitate at any remedy which lies within your 
power. In the face of such monstrous injustice, 
all means whatever are fair ones. If I were a 
robber come in here to demand your money, and 
you could baffle me by any sort of deceit, nobody 
would blame you for doing so. You are in 
danger of being robbed, quite as unjustly as by 
any footpad. Save yourself and your husband 
by your own wits/ 

"I may not have repeated his words exactly, 
but such they were in substance. He always spoke 
of my husband as the chief sufferer. He did me 
the justice of believing that I cared only for him. 
" ' I said, ' Save him ! What do you mean ?' 
" Then he spoke out. ' Mrs. Campion, I have 
smoothed your way, and only a misplaced prejudice 
of your own can interfere with its success. Surely 
you anticipate what I am going to tell you. 
There is a child born this very day, whose birth 
is a shame and a burden to its mother. Be you 
her mother, and she will save your father-in-law 
from committing, and your husband from sus- 
taining, a tremendous and irreparable wrong.' 
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" I said, ' Oh, Mr. La — Mr. Brown, this is 
dreadful! you would have me impose another 
person's child on the world and on my husband, 
as my own. ' 

"He said, 'But do your husband's family 
deserve any better? And you do it for your 
husband's own sake. Remember, you will not be 
striving to gain what is another's, but only to 
keep what is morally your own.' 

"'But,' I said, 'even if I could consent to 
such a thing, it would be suspected ; they are not 
prepared to hear any such thing about me.' 

" 'Pardon me,' he coolly went on, 'they ate 
prepared. I will candidly explain to you what I 
have done. I have put you under treatment 
appropriate to persons not only wishing to be, but 
actually being in such a condition. And, though 
they might not expect it so soon, your friends will 
not be taken by surprise. The woman who has 
charge of the child, is probably in your garden at 
this very moment. Let me go and call her in. 
When I have sent her away, I will go, it is no 
great distance, and call the nurse of whom I 
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spoke ; you now see why I insisted on your having 
one. Do not thwart all I have done at the last 
moment. Of course, you need not keep the child. 
Tou can contrive a false report of its death, and 
send it away. But that will be as you choose, 
only make it a means of averting the cruel 
injustice with which your husband is threatened. 
Think how far he is away, and how dependent in 
this upon yourself.' 

" I have given all Mr. Brown said, as nearly as 
I can remember, and I say with shame that I had 
no reply ready for him ; and when he proposed to 
go downstairs, and fetch the child, I did not 
forbid him from doing so. I heard him go down 
into that parlour, of which I spoke before. I 
heard him cautiously open the window and 
whistle. Something there was in that which 
made me think what a criminal I was about to 
become; and I resolved that, nearly as the 
wickedness might have been approached, it should 
not stain my conscience, after all. It was not 
many minutes before Mr. Brown came upstairs 
again. He did not bring the child with him; 
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and I retracted the consent which, in a moment 
of surprise, he might think I had given him. He 
was disappointed, angry. I somewhat pacified 
him by telling him that the handsome present I 
had promised, in case I benefitted by his advice, I 
would freely give him, if he would abandon the 
subject now and for ever. It was a promise I 
could perform ; for a little legacy had been left 
me a year before, and my husband, generous in 
all things, insisted on my doing what I liked 
with it. Mr. Brown was not altogether silenced, 
even by such an offer as that. But he went 
downstairs. Presently, he fame up again. 

" * Well, Mrs. Campion/ he said, ' the matter 
has been taken out of your hands, and out of 
mine. The woman who brought the baby has 
taken it away again. No doubt, she sneaked 
upstairs, and heard what you said ; and she has 
taken you at your word.' I said — * Thank God I 
for I fear you might have over-persuaded me, 
after all.' 

" ' And / fear, Mrs. Campion,' he said, rather 
angrily, * that you will live to repent of rejecting 
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my well-meant advice. However, the loss is your 
own — not mine ; except, indeed, that it is a pity 
you ever trusted me at alL , 

" He left the house the next morning, (late as 
it was, he could hardly go that night). I gave him 
what I promised, but I consulted him no more ; 
and as my aunt was already tired of him, he 
came no more to the house. My Mends were led 
to suppose that my hopes had been blighted as 
before. For a while all my other thoughts were 
swallowed up in thankfulness for my having 
escaped the commission of an actual crime ; and I 
could not resist asking our clergyman to return 
public thanks for me in church, for a great de- 
liverance, as I worded it (I was very nearly 
writing it, * a great escape out of temptation'), 
but that would have provoked too much curiosity. 
I well remember that there happened to be a 
strange clergyman in the reading-desk that day ; 
and there was something in the solemn, inquiring 
tone in which he read the words out, that almost 
frightened me. He seemed to be calling upon the 
person so delivered, to come forward and explain 
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the nature of that mercy ; but such an idea was, 
very likely no more than my own uneasy con- 
science stirring within me. My aunt Anne did 
not question me. Just the very day after that 
memorable night, she missed a letter of my 
husband's ; and it fussed her with the idea that 
we had got dishonest servants about us ; and I 
knew at the time that she wrote to worry my 
husband with this utterly unfounded idea. 

" But before long my whole thoughts were 
drawn in another and happier direction ; and in 
March, 1839, my dear darling child was born, and 
I thought I could never know sorrow again. You 
may recollect, that that year was a very critical 
one for the country in which my husband's 
calling lay — I mean, for Turkey. The present 
Sultan, a very young man, came to the throne ; 
and people thought that the great break-up of the 
Turkish empire was really coming at once. The 
crisis detained my husband at his post, when he 
might otherwise have come to England as usual ; 
and our little Teresa was more than a year old 
before he ever saw her. For her size and intelli- 
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gence, she might have been two years old then, 
and so her papa said. As it was thought best 
for the child, I left Fulham, and went to live 
at Brighton. Everybody that saw her was 
incredulous of her being so young as she was. 
But now I come to the saddest and most dreadful 
part of my story." 

At this point, Mrs. Campion paused a little, 
as if collecting strength. Mr. Dykhart thought 
it better not to interfere by any words on his 
own side, so he continued silent, until she went 
on gain, which she presently did. 

" My husband's father died about the close of 
January, in 1842 — too suddenly, after all, for 
Herbert to be sent for in time to see him ; but, of 
course, he was summoned to England with all 
possible despatch. I was soon informed that the 
poor old man had not committed the injustice 
which, it is even possible, he never seriously 
meditated. He left my husband his heir. I 
could not affect much sorrow for my father-in-law's 
death; it released me from a most painful 
position. My dear husband would now come 
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borne for ever, and we should be man and wife, 
as we bad never been before. I awaited bis 
return at Brighton. The funeral, and other like 
proceedings, were over in Somersetshire, and 
Gerald and his 'rirife came to Brighton to join me 
in welcoming Herbert home. Their child was a 
little girl, and though nearly a year older than 
Lully (I always called my little Teresa that, she 
was so much like her aunt), yet little Emily 
looked the younger of the two. I thought I had 
now no cause to fear my sister-in-law, and I was 
glad enough to see her, and she was more cordial 
with me than ever. My husband would spend a 
night in London, and come down to me the 
next day ; he came early. I had sent our child 
for a walk with her nurse, and I was actually 
sorry that he should not see her the very first 
moment She, was indeed, a double blessing to 
him, for he possibly owed it to her that he was 
not disinherited. I darted out to meet him ; 
oh — shall I ever forget the terrible shock it gave 
me? The moment we were alone together he 
spoke some fearful words. He said : * Adela, 
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forgive me if I am wrong, and pray yourself to be 
forgiven if I am right. Have I been deceived in 
you ? Look at this letter 9 — and he held out before 
me that letter so unaccountably lost by my poor 
aunt Anne — 'Adela/ he said; that child that 
was brought into your house three years ago ! 
Tell me all.' Now, the thought of that child 
had always been painful to me. When that 
woman took it away, I have my fears that she 
ended by leaving it exposed in the night air. At 
least, I heard of a child about that very time 
being found near Hammersmith. I even sent to 
inquire, and called afterwards myself. The baby 
was in the hands of a woman, who said that a 
gentleman had given it her to nurse. That 
gentleman I identified (rightly or wrongly) with 
my Mr. Brown. And in a few months the poor 
infant actually died. It was a thing of which I 
coiiLd never bear to think. But when I heard 
my husband allude to that dreadful night ; when 
I saw that he abhorred my duplicity and con- 
cealment, (for I had never skid a word to him), 
when all that came upon me inthe very moment 
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of my expected happiness — then it happened with 
me as I have already told you. For a time I was 
mad. Not continuously insane, but returning 
from one delirium into another. I told my sister- 
in-law all the truth. She hardly seemed to believe 
me; and, indeed, my story was an improbable 
one. My husband would not see me again. In 
a few days more he let me know that what I had 
acknowledged to him destroyed his happiness 
irrevocably, and that we should be still more 
miserable together than apart. You have seen 
the letter in which he insisted on retaining sole 
care of our daughter. And you are already 
aware why I made no resistance to his decree ; 
and, in short, why I am here now " 

And Mrs. Campion's narrative was ended. 

They both sat silent for some time, and then 
Mr. Dykhart entreated her not to let die within 
herself the hope, to which he dared not as yet give 
any definite shape ; he thought, with increasing 
eagerness, of the interview which he and Mr. 
Ballow intended to have with Mr. Campion, at 
his return from America, and that return might 
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now be expected not many days hence ; Indeed, 
the Vicar of Croxton had arranged to set himself 
free from the duties of the very next Sunday. He 
drove home through the moonlight, with old Mrs. 
Elwood by his side as before. The shadow of the 
earth was obscuring the moon, but there was no 
perceptible darkening of the heavens, until long 
after their arrival at home. He sate at his window 
and saw the sight, at which other eyes, far away, 
were gazing in so much fear and horror. Mrs. 
Campion considered, as she also looked at the 
re-appearing moon, that surely the daughter so 
long divided from her was looking upwards too ; 
but where, or in T^hat society, she could not tell. 
It was a blessing for her that she could not. 
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CHAPTER XVtII. 

RESCUE AND REPENTANCE. 

Chelford is a quiet town and not very large, 
therefore no new comer into its upper circles was 
likely to pass unnoticed, a beautiful young lady 
least likely of all. Before our heroine had abode 
there more than a fortnight, she had become the 
object of much curiosity and inquiry. Mrs. 
Torring stimulated the one without satisfying the 
other. She had a purpose in so doing. It would 
be well that Eva should glide, rather than jump, 
into the place and station to which she was 
probably entitled ; moreover, the wider her circle 
of acquaintance grew now, the more likely that 
something should occur to set her claims in a 
clearer light. Somebody who had known the 
aunt, whom she so greatly resembled, might 
happen to see her, and might notice and comment 
upon the strange likeness. This independent 
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testimony, inasmuch as the likeness might form 
no small portion of the evidence, would be a 
corroborative not at all to be despised. 

The rest of September passed quietly away, 
and, as far as Eva knew, without anything 
tending to make her course plainer, or her rights 
more sure. She was more than content to remain 
with Mrs. Torring. Personally, the old lady grew 
upon her day by day. Then her old nurse, Mary, 
was now again her constant companion and 
attendant; and, as they talked from time to 
time together, circumstance after circumstance 
came back to Eva's mind, and let more light into 
those early days which (she had thought) were 
hopelessly forgotten. 

Into Deverington Hall, Miss March (we must 
call her so a little longer) felt no inclination to 
enter. The surer her right in respect of it, the 
more distasteful would be the going into it under 
any pretence but one. She was not in any danger 
of forgetting the existence of such a place. Had 
the house and its inmates possessed no more 
interest for Eva than a flock of geese} the frequent 
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visits of Miss Varnish would have forced her to 
give some of her thoughts to it. She caught 
herself asking again and again, " What brings 
Miss Varnish here so often ? Not any encourage- 
ment from Mrs. Torring, who shows her quite 
as much dislike as is compatible with due courtesy. 
Not any special encouragement from myself, 'who 
could not encourage a visitor disliked by Mrs. 
Torring, although it may be one of the old lady's 
eccentricities to delight in telling her of her 
faults." Besides, Eva was very conscious of 
somewhat disliking Miss Varnish on her own 
account, and if her dislike was not so plain-spoken 
as old Mrs. Torring's, it could never, by the 
stupidest, be ever mistaken for liking. 

Miss Varnish's conversation turned commonly 
upon the days of her own early youth. I doubt 
if the picture drawn of her youthful self was in 
all points a true picture. But that might be no 
great thing. Her object was, not to rekindle the 
light of her own other days, but to entice Eva 
into a parallel autobiography in return. 

This (and it will astonish none of our readers) 
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Eva was not at all inclined to give. And her 
evasion of Miss Varnish's indirect but searching 
questions filled the latter lady with suspicion 
and hope — suspicion that Eva's earlier life con* 
tained much of which it was not convenient to 
talk ; and hope that her pretendership to the name 
of Campion was, after all, an untrue one. For 
Miss Varnish naturally thought within herself— 
" If she be entitled to so honourable and desirable 
a position, why does she delay asserting her 
claim to it ? Is she awaiting the return to England 
of her presumed father? But if her dependence 
on him be of so confiding a kind, how comes it 
that she has not openly shared his station all 
along?" Miss Varnish thought that, upon the 
whole, it was more probable that the claim was 
a false one. This artful girl, or some more 
artful contriver, who held her as a puppet, — 
had heard of the scandal which brooded over the 
Campion family, and had conceived the idea of 
turning it to great advantage. Mrs. Torriag 
entertained and countenanced the pretender, most 
likely with the idea of thwarting Miss Varnish'! 

VOL. III. Q 
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own designs upon Mr. Campion. Whatever was 
perplexing about the thing, Mrs. Torring's motives 
— Miss Varnish thought — were clear beyond all 
question. Miss March was an adventuress,, an 
impostor ; and her present affair might collapse, 
as (it was very possible ) former schemes had done. 
But it might none the less interfere with Miss 
Varnish's own design. 

It would be an immense consolation if this 
beautiful swindler could be detected, before her 
design had time to so much as ripen; and to 
entrap her into some self-betraying confession 
appeared the most likely way of arresting her 
course. Such was the conviction (somewhat 
contrary to her first idea), in which Miss Varnish 
remained for a fortnight or three weeks. You 
have read that letter of hers, in which, not free 
from the fear that Miss March might be no 
impostor, she implored M'Quantigan's assistance 
and advice. You have likewise read his letter in 
reply, in which he hinted that it was a case for 
the strongest remedy which ever has been, or can 
be taken, by one enemy against another. 
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Utterly unaware that her Irish friend had any 
reason for caring about Miss March, save his 
sympathy with herself, Miss Varnish thought he 
might possibly be bantering her. He could not 
be seriously advising so desperate and dangerous a 
step. He was no such devoted lover as to think 
the scaffold well risked if the happiness of his 
beloved were made the surer. Poor, unhappy 
Emma ! She had given to him what ought to 
have been dearer to her than her life; and she 
loved him with a love the warmer, because it was 
all but hopeless- But no such glamour was over 
her soul, as to hide from her the knowledge that 
Murphy M'Quantigan was very selfish. Bewildered 
by Eva's persistent caution, and gaining no avail- 
able counsel from the Irishman, poor Miss Varnish 
began to think that her only wise course was just 
to take no course ; when, at about the end of the 
month, some tidings reached her, which revolu- 
tionised her thoughts and intentions altogether. 

This, as also you know, was the letter from 
Mrs. Ferrier, enclosing the testimonial to "her 
niece's" character, which had been sent by the 
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implacable Mrs. Dowlas. Like Mrs. Ferrier 
herself, Miss Varnish now, in her turn, accepted 
this letter as true, and absorbed its every state- 
ment into her inmost heart. The explanatory 
letter that Richard's mother sent along with it 
was not, you may be very sure, of a nature to 
weaken the evidence of Mrs. Dowlas. Indeed, 
Mrs. Ferrier hinted that, dreadful as were the 
enormities of which Uynbwllyn had been the 
scene, Miss Roberts, alias March, had perpetrated 
crimes, compared to which her Welsh adventures 
were venial peccadilloes ; nor was Mrs. Ferrier 
consciously false in saying this. She did, from 
the bottom of her heart, believe that to have 
thought of marrying Richard was worse than all 
Eva's other crimes, even if a murder could have 
been thrown in amongst them. But her letter, 
and that of Mrs. Dowlas enclosed within it, gave 
a sudden and tremendous wrench to all Miss 
Varnish's views in respect of Eva. It could 
scarcely now be that she had any claim to be 
considered a Campion. She was probably but a 
precocious impostor altogether. To the very 
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name of March she had no rightful pretension. 
She had relations in rather humble life, — Mrs. 
Dowlas's style indicated no exalted position, — 
relations from whom she had absconded, and 
whom she had basely robbed ; and now, at what 
she thought a safe distance from the scene of 
such iniquities, she was going to try a bolder 
feat of swindling. Perhaps the Campion pre- 
tensions were only to be made a means of 
purchasing goods at Chelford and Bridgewater 
without the ceremony of paying. Perhaps old 
Mrs. Torring — and serve her right, at least — would 
be victimised at the proper opportunity. But 
there was another fact revealed, and on which 
Miss Varnish could not reflect so calmly. Miss 
March had spread her snares, and not quite 
unsuccessfully, it would seem, for Murphy M'Quan- 
tigan; and Miss Varnish now hated her 
murderously — murderously ! She easily reconciled 
this with the same M'Quantigan's proposal to 
make away with Eva. That proposal she saw to 
be serious 'now. Miss Varnish believed, just as 
Mrs. Ferrier had understood, that the intrigue in 
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Wales had been carried to the full extent of 
dishonourable passion. M'Quantigan, in the 
semi-religious character now assumed by him, 
had a reputation to maintain, and an exposure 
might be his utter ruin; and an inevitable 
exposure was very likely impending. The death 
of the wretched young woman would alone ensure 
safety. 

Miss Varnish was as indignant with Eva's 
duplicity, as though her own career had been of 
the utmost transparency ; and as shocked at her 
depravity, as though she had never forfeited the 
right of censuring others ; and jealousy, above all, 
made her utterly pitiless. She bent herself in 
earnest to the contrivances now set on foot for 
getting rid of Miss March. What those con- 
trivances were, you know in part already, and, as 
far as may be needed, we will narrate the rest at 
no very wearisome length. 

The plot now set in action required, for its 
safe execution, the active, though unconscious 
aid of Eva herself. Therefore, it was needful 
that Miss Varnish should continue her visits to 
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Mrs. Torring's house. Therefore, the task of 
hiding the hatred which might soon be so largely 
gratified, was imposed on Eva's enemy ; and she 
verily proved herself equal to it 

Eva thought she saw a change in Miss Varnish, 
when, just about the beginning of October, she 
paid her one of her now customary visits. She 
talked less ; and, with only one exception, 
appeared to have laid aside her inquisitive spirit. 
That exception consisted in her asking Eva 
whether, while in Wales, she had ever encountered 
a Mr. Murphy M'Quantigan. At this unex- 
pected question, all the remembrance of that 
first miserable meeting rushed into Eva's mind. 
The shame of having so much as believed this 
man to be her father, for only a few hours, was 
a matter not lightly to be thrown aside. And 
Eva made a blushing, hesitating answer, which 
might imply an affirmative. Miss Varnish natu- 
rally beheld in this a confirmation of what she 
had heard ; and as fax as depended on her, Eva's 
fate was already decided. She took the first step 
in her fearful enterprise before she quitted Mrs. 
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Torrimg i boose that day. The outlines of the 
» iwigi had been settled, in m carefully masked 
c mi etp u adeftoe b e t w e en herself and her Orange 
ally; and the reader knows already what they 
fane, How the details were to be wrought out, 
we proceed to tell in tins place. 

•'I am quite taken," said IGsb Varnish, on 
the day aforesaid, — " I am quite taken with that 
glimpse one gets of the old church, out of your 
bedroom window ; it sets it in a light which I 
remember seeing no where else. I have been 
wondering whether, some day or other, you 
would let me attempt a slight sketch of the view." 

" Certainly, any day you please, Miss Varnish -, 
—now, if you like." 

" Oh ! thank you, I fear it cannot be to-day ; I 
have not brought my materials ; and I doubt if 
there would be the time. Certainly, it is a 
beautiful day, and we shall be having the fogs 
soon. If I had thought you would be so prompt 
in obliging me — " 

u If you really think you would like to take 
it to-day, I can furnish you with materials." 
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11 Oh, you are kind !" answered Miss Varnish, 
in a tone which (but that it seemed so unlikely a C 
thing) Eva would have said was one of taunting 
irony. "You are kind, Miss March. Well, 
perhaps I may have time to do it — let me look 
at my watch ; half-past three. Yes, well there's 
nothing like doing a thing at once, and I'll take 
you at your very kind word." 

In a few minutes more, Miss Varnish was 
within Eva's room, and seated At a small table, 
with pencil and drawing-paper before her. 

"Now, Miss March," she said; "you'll not 
think me rude if I say that I would rather be 
alone? I'm such a wretched artist, that to 
have anybody near me would make me too nervous 
to do a stroke. I shan't allow it to keep me here 
long." 

Separation from Miss Varnish was an infliction 
not quite too heavy to be borne ; and Eva made 
no objection to leaving her alone. She had but 
ju& closed the door behind her, when Miss Varnish 
laid down the pencil she had taken in her hand, 
and threw her evil eyes all round the room. It 
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was a room which would bear looking at. But 
* criticism or taste had nothing to do with Miss 
Varnish's scrutiny. In half a minute more, she 
stood up on her feet, and stealthily crept to 
the chimney-piece. There were to be seen on 
it, amongst other trifles, two square-shaped 
bottles, of rather large size. One of them was 
partly filled with eau-de-Cologne. The other was, 
but for a few remaining drops of something, 
altogether empty. Miss Varnish handled the 
empty bottle — measured with a strip of paper its 
thickness and its height, and took especial note 
of the carving upon it, which was neither profuse 
nor elaborate. 

Then she opened it, and sniffed at its inside. 
"Lavender water," she said; such (her nose 
informed her) had been that bottle's contents. 
Then she laid it where she had found it ; went 
back to the table near the window, and made 
some pretence of a drawing on her paper. Miss 
Varnish, without any kind of taste that way, 
had after a fashion, learnt to draw at school ; 
and she bungled a sort of sketch now. But, as 
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soon as she felt it safe to do so, she quitted the 
bedroom, and rejoined Eva downstairs. 

"I must come again another day," she said, 
" if you will extend your kindness so fax as to 
allow me. I find the light not good. The after, 
noon is too far advanced. You really musn't look 
at what I've done to-day. I'm quite ashamed 
of it myself — Good-bye !" 

And Miss Varnish was gone for that day. 
She had come to Chelford on foot, and on foot 
she went back to Deverington. On her walk, 
she considered how her next step should be taken. 

"I might not get one altogether like it in 
Bridgewater," she thought. "Should I invent 
some excuse for going to Bath, or even to 
London, for the thing?" 

"No!" she decided within herself, after a 
moment's consideration. "No! nothing could 
be more unwise than to do anything at which 
people might wonder, and which they might think 
of when the oilier wonder comes to. pass. It can 
surely be obtained in Bridgewater." 

And to Bridgewater she went the very next day. 
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She purchased a bottle, greatly resembling that 
of which she had taken such especial notice in 
Eva's room. She also bought a small quantity 
of lavender water. 

In a day or two, she again presented herself at 
Mrs. Torring's. She brought a small drawing 
portfolio, with a view to complete her sketch of 
the church, as beheld from Eva's own window. 
This she displayed in the most open manner. She 
also brought the bottle she had purchased, and 
which had been rinsed out with the lavender water. 
This, instead of displaying, she kept entirely out 
of sight. Once alone in the bedroom as before, 
she changed the bottles, placing that which 
belonged to the room in her pocket, and leaving 
the other in its stead. They were alike in shape 
and size, but there was a difference in the work- 
manship. Miss Varnish very carefully compared 
them, as she made the exchange. 

"If," she thought, " that girl has noticed the 
bottle minutely, she may detect the change. Yet 
it is a thousand to one that she should. The idea, 
if it did occur to her, would appear so very absurd. 
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She would, most likely, set it down to a fault in 
her own memory; and it's most important that 
there should be something peculiar about the 
right bottle, and so, indeed, there is." 

Then Miss Varnish made some apology for a 
sketch, went down stairs to Eva, and complained 
that her besetting face-ache had interfered with 
her further progress that day, and sat some time 
in the drawing-room, with her cheek resting on 
her hand, in the natural attitude of pain. Some 
remedy or other was suggested by Mrs. Toning, 
and administered by Eva ; and Miss Varnish went 
away, hoping that the walk might do her good, 
which it appeared to do. 

On Friday, the 10th of October, she called 
again, just as Mrs. Toning and Eva were 
finishing their early dinner. The old lady left 
the two young ones in the drawing-room by 
themselves. ' Miss Varnish announced herself as 
the bearer of an invitation from Mr. Campion. 

"Miss March," she said, " I was speaking to 
you the other day of the observatory at Devering- 
ton. You told me you had seen it already, 10 I 
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know you must be of an astronomical turn of 
mind. Now, on Monday next, there will be an 
occasion for putting the telescope to great use ; 
there is to be a total eclipse of the moon. Mr. 
Campion said he trusted you would waive all 
ceremony (considering what an invalid poor Mrs. 
Campion is), and go there on Monday evening, 
to view the eclipse through the great telescope. 
Now, do come!" 

There was something that inclined Eva to go, 
and something which inclined her to stop away. 
She did feel some curiosity to behold a house 
which ought very likely to have been her constant 
home. She did feel a desire to see Mr. Campion, 
who, with only her parents excepted, must be (as 
many proofs indicated) her very nearest relation. 
On the other hand, there might be something 
underhand in entering with an assumed name the 
house in which she might so soon be called to live 
in her real name. But she considered that 
circumstances, and not her own acts, had thrust 
the false name upon her ; besides, however clear 
her right to inhabit Deverington Hall might be 
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made, to be Miss Campion for life or for very 
long, was not exactly according to the programme 
of her inclination. And then she- really would 
enjoy beholding, with such peculiar advantages, 
the spectacle preparing in the sky. She did not 
much like Miss Varnish, but she thought Mrs. 
Toning* s censure of that lady so pitilessly unjust, 
that to try and; like her had almost assumed the 
aspect of a duty with Eva. So she expressed her 
thanks for the proffered courtesy, and said she 
must consult Mrs. Toning. 

Miss Varnish looked anxious and alarmed. 
Again that puzzling wonder flashed through Eva's 
mind. " What makes my company a matter of 
such apparent consequence to Miss Varnish ?" 

But without pursuing the thought any farther, 
she went in and consulted Mrs. Toning. That 
lady begged she would act according to her own 
inclination, and expressed her belief that it would 
be the better course to go. Now, although life 
at Chelford was very quietly happy with Eva, it 
would bear a little diversion ; and on the whole the 
visit to Deverington was rather a pleasant prospect 
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than otherwise; so Eva came back into the 
drawing-room to say that she would accept the 
invitation. Miss Varnish said she was truly glad. 
Nor had she ever spoken with stricter truth in her 
life. 

" Of course," she now said, " you cannot think 
of going home at night. You will sleep at the 
Hall? Mr. Campion would not hear of your 
driving home at such a late hour. It will be 
nearly twelve before the eclipse will be anything 
like over." 

There was a very good reason for remaining the 
night at Deverington, and Eva accepted this 
corollary to the invitation at once. 

44 You will come to dinner?" Miss Varnish 
went on. " I shall call for you between three 
and four, in the carriage. That will be better 
than walking. I was tired enough when I got 
home, the other day, I assure you." 

"By the way," said Eva, "I hope you have 
quite got rid of your face-ache." 

"Thank you, yes;" replied Miss Varnish, 
whose reminder of her last visit had produced 
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the question she wished for ; "thank you, quite 
so, for the present. But I don't know how soon 
it may come on again. Your inquiry puts me in 
mind, Miss March, of a very great favour I was 
going to ask of you. There is one thing alone 
which can do my complaint any good, and that 
thing I really don't know how to get, except you 
will give me your charitable help in doing so. 
By charitable help, I don't mean money, you 
know. But it would be a kindness if you would 
come to my rescue in the difficulty." 

" Certainly, if I can. Pray tell me how V 9 
"Why, it sounds rather odd; but the only 
thing which at all relieves me is chloroform. 
Well, and Mr. Campion has the greatest prejudice 
against chloroform. I believe he once had a fat 
friend who was killed by it. But that should 
hardly alarm such a poor thin creature as I am. 
However, Mr. Campion, as I said, has a horror 
of it, and the druggist here, the only man who 
sells it, is his tenant ; and I know, if I went in 
and bought such a thing, I know that Mr. Ipececk 
would straightway inform his landlord, and I 
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should have no peace — face-ache or no face-ache. 
Mr. Campion is the very best of men ; yet he 
has his little prejudices ; and it is hard to be cut 
off from my only remedy." 

" Very hard, indeed," said Eva, with as genuine 
a sympathy as her companion could have desired. 
" Then you would wish me to buy it for you ? I 
will, with pleasure." 

" If you will really be so very kind, perhaps 
you will come out with me now. I have some 
shopping to do, besides." 

Eva went upstairs and put on her things. 
Before they were out of doors, Miss Varnish pulled 
out the square-shaped bottle, wrapped up in 
paper, only with the stopper uncovered and free. 

"Please get this filled with chloroform, and it 
will last me a good long while. Here is the 
money — enough, I know — put it into your purse ; 
pockets are so unsafe. One thing I must implore 
of you ; not to tell this to Mrs. Torring, nor to 
what's-her-name — Patterson — the old lady's so 
malicious, she'd like to give me face-ache to all 
eternity — I know she would." 
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" Oh, you don't understand Mrs. Toning, I'm 
sure. She would never hurt a single creature, 
with all her sharpness of tongue. But I needn't 
say that neither she nor anyone else shall ever 
hear a word of it." 

" Thank you exceedingly, Miss March. You'll 
relieve me of I don't know how much suffering ; 
and perhaps I may one day have the power of 
doing you a kindness in return." 

They then went out into the town, and Eva^ 
leaving her companion at the draper's, went 
herself to the druggist's, and purchased the 
chloroform, as desired. She put the bottle into. 
Miss Varnish's hands, and, before long, they 
parted for that day. It was customary at 
Deverington Hall for one of the servants tp go 
to Chelford every Saturday. On the day after 
Miss Varnish's visit, as just described, — a 
paragraph in the Standard caught her eye. 
After musing over it for some minutes, she took 
a pair of scissors, and cut it out. Then, having 
rapidly dashed off a letter, she folded it in an 
envelope, together with the newspaper extract. 
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She did it hurriedly, for the usual time for the 
Saturday's expedition to Chelford was all but 
come : and Mr. Campion was apt to grow very 
fidgetty and inquisitive, when household matters 
were in any way delayed ; to provoke curiosity, 
or to give rise to the idea that any scheme was 
on foot, was just about the most imprudent course 
for Miss Varnish to take. So, to avoid any such 
thing, she caught hold of the first envelope 
which came to hand. It was a somewhat 
transparent one, and showed the printed characters 
within it. But could they have been read letter 
by letter, they would not have been likely to 
provoke suspicion in themselves. 

She had been told by Mr. M'Quantigan 
thenceforth to address her letters to him, at 
Mrs. Ferrier's ; which she did in this case ; and 
She accompanied the servant, in order to post 
it at Chelford. 

"There may be, or there may not be," she 
thought, "a Sunday delivery at Leamington. 
But even if there is not, he will most likely get 
this before he starts on Monday morning." 
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How this letter missed the person to whom it 
was directed, and came to be opened by Mrs. 
Ferrier instead, is known to our readers already. 

On Monday afternoon, at the set time, Miss 
Varnish came in the carriage for Eva. The few 
things that Miss March required for the night 
were already packed, when her assiduous friend 
called. Miss Varnish reminded her that the treat 
of the evening would involve a short nocturnal 
walk, to and from the observatory ; and counselled 
her to take the warmest wrapping her wardrobe 
afforded. 

" Come now," she said; "let me go upstairs 
with you, and give you my advice what, of all 
your things, you had best take." 

Upstairs they went together, and, at Miss 
Varnish's recommendation, the choice was made. 
Then they went down, and having bade a good 
morning to Mrs. Torring, were about to enter the 
carriage. 

" Bless me!" Miss Varnish suddenly exclaimed. 
" How stupid and careless I am ! I've left one of 
my gloves in your room. Let me go and get it. 
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You won't know where it is. Please just see 
that the things are safely placed in the 
carriage." 

And the wily Emma scampered upstairs into 

Miss March's bedroom. She had verily and indeed 

left her glove there. She had left it on the 

mantelpiece, where stood the two square-shaped 

bottles. She snatched up the glove, poured the 

eau-de-Cologne out of the bottle which contained 

it, into that bottle she had purchased and placed 

there herself; and then popped the latter bottle 

into her bag, placing on the side where it stood, 

that bottle just emptied into it. But for this 

process, it might be too apparent, that the bottle 

supposed to be taken to Deverington by Eva, had 

been an empty one. Miss Varnish ran downstairs 

to the carriage, uttered some penitential remarks 

on her own forgetfulness ; and they drove off on 

their way to Deverington. She had arranged to 

call for Eva, be the weather what it might ; 

for, as she justly said, there was, in any case, a 

hope of its clearing up in time for the eclipse in 

the evening. But it was a very bright, still day, 
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and promised an uninterrupted view of the 
spectacle preparing. 

Eva would, perhaps, have meditated somewhat 
curiously on the origin and nature of Miss Varnish's 
feelings towards her. Only now she had other 
ideas to fill her brain. She needed some presence 
of mind to enable her to meet, as an utter 
stranger, one whom she had every reason to regard 
as a near relation. Perhaps there would be some- 
thing about her to arouse his curiosity and 
suspicion. Eva could only hope that it might 
not be so. With such thoughts, she reached 
Deverington Hall. It was a comfortable, well- 
arranged house inside ; but I do not know that 
there was anything in it calling for particular 
mention. If Miss Varnish had been assiduous in 
her attentions to Eva at Chelford, she wad 
something more at Deverington. She not only 
insisted upon showing the new guest her room, 
but would remain with her, and assist her in 
placing out her things for the night. Eva got 
over her introduction to Mr. Campion pretty well. 
Apparently, nothing in Miss March's appearance 
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awoke any peculiar interest in him. Mrs. 
Campion, he said, they would not see that evening ; 
she was such a deplorable invalid. Dread of 
society, we have remarked before, was the great 
characteristic of that unfortunate woman's mys- 
terious malady. 

They dined with no other company save the 
vicar and vicaress of Deverington. And when 
the appointed hour drew on, they adjourned to 
the observatory and beheld the sight, which the 
unclouded sky afforded them to perfection. At 
about half-past eleven they went in. Some supper 
rewarded their long and patient devotion to the 
mental appetite ; and the vicar and his consort 
took their leave. Shortly after midnight, the 
whol# house was going, or gone to rest. The 
situation of Eva's room it is fitting we should 
describe. 

It was at a considerable distance from that 
occupied by Miss Varnish, and stood near the 
head of a somewhat narrow staircase, that led to 
a glass-door opening into the Italian garden. 
Inside the bedroom was a large closet, or small 
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chamber, (whichever you might like to call it), 
and the key fastening the lock was on the bedroom 
side of the door. Eva was at once weary and 
wakeful ; weary with the long evening, and 
wakeful with the many thoughts suggested to her 
by the strange coincidence of her finding a lodging 
in that house, of all others. She felt herself 
alternately dozing, and waking again — she knew 
not how many times — until she fancied that 
some strange presence was in her room. She 
was awake enough to be conscious of it; not 
awake enough at once to detect the truth or the 
fallacy of her imagining. But presently, the 
haunting phantom took shape as well as sound. 
A face was looking into her own. Was it a face 
ever seen by her before ? Was it the face of Mr. 
Murphy M'Quantigan % It was Murphy M'Quan- 
tigan's face, indeed. Murphy M'Quantigan's 
face, with the sanctimonious mask torn away 
from it. There was now quite another look upon 
that face. It was a look which Eva had never 
seen before, on any countenance which had gazed 
into hers. But she was aware at once what 
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that look portended. It needed not the mur- 
derous attitude of his hands to interpret that look. 
■• • •••'••'• 

It was exactly at this instant, that Mrs. 
Ferrier, guided by the lamp which threw its 
yellow rays on the stairs, along with the whiter 
streaks of moonlight, found her way into this very 
chamber. 

She saw the man, whom she had taken for her 
trusted agent, bending over the bed, and com- 
mencing his horrid work in the way which Miss 
Varnish's letter had prepared her to anticipate. 
On the table, hard by the bed, stood a square- 
shaped bottle, with the stopper removed. In one 
and the same moment, Mrs. Ferrier threw the 
bottle crashing to the ground, and with a cry of 
horror and fear arrested the murderer in the work 
he had already begun. 

It was startling enough to find himself inter- 
rupted in a deed towards which, as he thought, 
his way had been smoothed beyond all possible 
interference. But when he looked round, and saw 
who had come so suddenly upon the scene ; when 
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he saw the very woman from whom he not only 
believed himself separated by more than a hundred 
miles, but on whose very behalf he was doing 
the deed; the astonishment utterly prostrated 
him, and he knew not what he should say, nor 
what he should do. Bewildered more than on 
any former occasion of his life, he rushed out of 
the room at once ; but not by the door at which 
he had entered it. 

Mrs. Ferrier turned, in an agony of anxiety, to 
the bed on which the intended victim was lying. 

"Miss March! Speak to me, for God's sake! 
Tell me if you are hurt J Oh ! have I come too 
late, after ail?" 

Eva was not hurt. The fumes of the chloroform, 
which the ruffian had forced her to inhale, had 
not had time so much as to take away her senses, 
still less to take them away beyond recovery, and 
she was now broad awake. 

"No, I am not hurt at all. Can it be Mrs, 
Ferrier ?" 

"Yes, indeed; I am that guilty, miserable 
woman. Oh, Miss March, I have given you but 
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little occasion to look upon me as a friend, I 
bitterly, bitterly know ! But, indeed, as I hope 
for mercy after all, I am come to save you now !" 

" But what is it ? What was it ? I dreamed 
just now that a strange man had come in." 

"Oh, it was no dream of yours. Heaven pity 
and forgive me ! It was no dream. He has just 
gone out at that door." 

" That door?" asked Eva, her eye obeying 
the direction of Miss Ferrier's finger. And then, 
a sudden impulse suggesting the safest course, 
she sprang off the bed, and turned the key in 
the door by which Mr. Murphy had darted into 
the inner room. A loud and deep curse from 
within bore witness to the wisdom of her hasty 
action. On the table the Irishman had laid a 
life-preserver. This Eva took into her hands. 

"Shall we alarm the house?" she said to her 
deliverer. 

"Yes; — oh, stay! no, no! Let us get out of 
it as soon as we can. You have more enemies 
than one in this house, I know. If you do not 
distrust me too much to go with me — and I well 
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deserve you should-*- let us go quietly alvay. I 
can show you how ; and I have a gig in waiting 
that will take us to Bridgewater. Let us get 
quickly out of this murderous place." 

"Don't be afraid, Mrs. Ferrier; we are two 
women, and there is help at hand. But I would 
rather not remain here. I will go with you at 
once." And, after a very hasty toilet, Miss 
March was ready to accompany the elder lady out 
of the house. A few growling curses were heard 
at intervals from the large closet ; but otherwise 
the prisoner gave no sign. Mrs. Ferrier was 
horribly afraid of meeting a second enemy on the 
stairs. But nothing of the kind occurred, and 
they went out of the house as one of them had 
lately entered it. They fonnd their way through 
the shrubbery and into the wood. At the gate 
the gig was waiting as desired. 

" I must take this young lady with me some- 
how,' ' Mrs. Ferrier said; "but I do not mind 
whai I pay you." 

The gig was a broad one, and would contain 
three without any great inconvenience. So they 
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were presently all seated in it, and the driver 
inquired which way they purposed going. 

Mrs. Ferrier consulted Miss March, who declared 
for Chelford. So to Chelford, and not to Bridge- 
water, they went. Mrs. Ferrier had horrid fears 
as to the desperate steps to which their baffled 
enemies might even now betake themselves. But 
they drove on without interruption. The whole 
interval between Mrs. Ferrier's arrival at that 
gate in the wood, and her return with Miss 
March, had not comprised more than fifteen 
minutes. They drove to Chelford, and stopped 
at the Calf s Head, the most respectable inn of 
the place. 

" Ask for a room, or rooms for the night," said 
Mrs. Ferrier to the driver. " Tell them we will 
give any money, if they will but take us in." 

So the landlord, and landlady, and inferior 
functionaries of the inn, were knocked up, and 
a room was got ready. If the people grumbled 
a little at so unwonted a summons at half- 
past one in the morning, I only know that they 
did not grumble when ^Mrs. Ferrier took her leave 
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on the following day. The driver, after his 
adventurous expedition, was dismissed in a way 
which made the phenomenon of a lunar eclipse a 
joyful remembrance for all future time. At last, 
Mrs. Ferrier and Eva were alone in the room in 
which a fire had been lighted, and on the sofas of 
which they would j)ass the night. 

"Let us now thank God," Mrs. Ferrier said, 
" for having saved you from a fearful death, and 
me from a dreadful crime." 

And they paid the tribute of their thanks 
together ; after that they fell into conversation. 

" Now, Miss March," said Richard's mother; 
" I must tell you all the deep, deep guilt, which 
attaches to me. It is true, I never intended so 
horrid a thing as was all but perpetrated an hour 
ago. But I have been fearfully wicked, never- 
theless, and I deserve to forfeit the esteem of every 
good person, and the affection of my son, which, 
indeed, I fear, is lost to me for ever." 

" Oh, no, indeed, Mrs. Ferrier. There you are 
mistaken." 

' ' Richard uritt abhor me, when he hears all I 
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have now to tell you. Unless— unless, indeed, 
you could be so much more merciful than I de- 
serve, as to refrain from telling him." 

"Mrs. Ferrier, I should never like to promise 
concealment from him. But there is surely another 
alternative. You need not tell anything to me, 
and then I shall have nothing to conceal from 
him." 

" Oh, if I could be silent ! But I dare not. I 
feel as though nothing but a full confession could 
atone for my exceeding guilt." 

"Believe me, Mrs. Ferrier, you would inflict 
great sorrow upon me, in saying anything which 
forced me to be a barrier between yourself and 
— and Richard. I think I know all for which you 
have any cause to blame yourself. You were 
opposed to Richard's intentions. There's not a 
mother in the world, who would not have sought 
much better things for him. You were led to 
confide your feelings to some one who traded on 
your confidence, and whose own evil thoughts 
impelled him to imagine everyone as wicked as 
himself. And, as soon as you saw how atrociously 
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your trust had been abused, you did your utmost 
to prevent any mischief; and, as you see, you 
entirely succeeded." 

"Indeed, that is true, Miss March. Indeed, 
all that, in substance, is the whole truth. And 
can you really forgive my bitter opposition to 
your happiness V 9 » 

" Oh, Mrs. Ferrier, how unreasonable it would 
be in me to think that such a thing was likely to 
be welcome to you ! But I hoped all along I 
might show you in time that I was at least 
endeavouring not to be quite unworthy of him." 

"Well, Miss March; this to me has been a 
night of great and undeserved mercies. Never, I 
would hope, will it be remembered by me without 
my thanking the Great Deliverer of all. But I 
owe some thanks to you for your forbearance, 
beyond my utmost deserts. Will you, now, come 
home with me to Leamington to-morrow ; and let 
me send for Richard to join us V* 

Eva said she would joyfully accede to the plan ; 
if Mrs. Torring would but consent to a parting 
somewhat sudden and unceremonious ; and then 
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they had much more conversation. Eva ex- 
plained who Mr. M'Quantigan was, and whence 
had arisen that intercourse which had been so 
hastily and maliciously interpreted by Mrs. 
Dowlas. She also explained what had inspired 
that lady with such angry feelings ; and Eva 
ventured so far as to hint that she had a hope — 
a certainty she dared not yet call it — that, in 
point of birth, she might prove no unworthy wife 
of Richard. Mrs. Ferrier could only say, again 
and again, that she had now no other wish than 
to show her sorrow for the past misunderstanding. 
At an early hour next day, they called upon 
Mrs. Torring. She jumped at once to the con- 
clusion, unwarranted as yet by any positive 
evidence, that that Miss Varnish was at the bottom 
of it all. Mrs. Ferrier confessed to the old lady 
how averse she had been to her son's connection 
with Eva, and how greatly she longed to atone for 
her unjust dislike. Mrs. Torring roundly told the 
lady that she had acted like a great fool ; but she 
offered no obstacle in the way of her present 
wishes. 
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An affectionate leave was taken by Eva of Mrs. 
Toning, and a yet more affectionate one of Mary ; 
and they drove together to the station, shortly 
after ten o'clock. While they were taking their 
seats, they heard one or two persons on the plat- 
form discoursing, in a somewhat animated tone, 
upon some unknown event which had happened 
at Deverington Hall. Eva guessed that her 
sudden departure had provoked notice and 
curiosity, and very glad she felt that she was 
at once to be borne away out of that ominous 
neighbourhood. Yet her guess was a wrong one. 
Not her departure, but a departure of another and 
more striking kind had been the news of that 
morning. Something had happened at the Hall,, 
which left no wonder to spare for her really 
unaccountable behaviour. But the train was on 
its way, ere yet she could discover her mistake. 

Mrs. Ferrier is a happy woman now* And 
anybody who became the enemy of Eva would 
find in her mother-in-law, the very fiercest 
opponent (except Richard) that could be given 
him. And that night of the total eclipse has no 
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more prolonged its shadows on her spirit, than 
the shadow of the earth could continue to obscure 
the brightness of our moon. 

But it left its traces on her mortal body, 
notwithstanding. She went out of that terrible 
night with her hair as white as snow. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

RALLYING AFTER A DEFEAT. 

We must now go back to Deverington Hall. 
Better acquainted than Mrs. Ferrier or Miss 
March with the danger so well escaped, we know 
that, besides Mr. M'Quantigan, Eva had one 
enemy, and but one enemy, then and there 
hunting after her life. During those few, but 
eventful minutes, what had that still bitterer foe 
of Eva's been doing? 

. Her apartment, as we said, was somewhat 
remote from that which, after careful considering, 
she had managed to assign Miss March. And 
she did not venture, at the crisis of the affair, 
to attend at the scene of events, "lest occasion 
should call, and show her to be a watcher." 
When all the house had appeared quiet, she 
had stolen down the narrow staircase, with a box 
of matches in her hand, had lighted the lamp in 
the vestibule below (which her ally would 
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extinguish on his going out again), had opened 
the glass door, which had a spring lock, had 
placed the square-shaped bottle of chloroform 
beside the lamp, and had then retreated to her 
own chamber, to await the successful issue of the 
deed preparing. 

The very wisest plan of all might have been 
to lie down, and (if she could) sleep till the 
morning should bring its great discovery. But 
something kept her from doing this. I know not 
if it was remorse. It must not be supposed that 
this wretched woman could rush, unhampered by 
all restraining scruples, into deep and unfamiliar 
guilt. Uncomfortable she certainly did feel, but 
scarcely remorseful. It is surprising what a 
hardness of soul may come of the constant 
brooding over thoughts and longings which are 
altogether selfish. Miss Varnish was, indeed, 
unselfish in one thing, — in her baleful affection 
for her Irish seducer. She looked upon Eva as 
a younger and more beautiful rival; and thus 
her genuine love was the parent of her liveliest 
hate. The one garish flower that bloomed over 
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all the bleak waste of her heart was a thing 
distilling deadliest poison. That Eva's other 
pretensions might bring ruin to her designs on 
Mr. Campion, was a much less cause of offence, 
though it had its influence over her. In every 
point of view Miss March was detestable, a being 
brought into existence in order to blight her own ; 
and therefore her enemy prepared to crush her 
without compunction. She felt tolerably confident 
of the success of the design. All hitherto had 
gone so well. The greater difficulties had been so 
utterly smoothed away. Mr. M'Quantigan, crafty 
and bold «t the same time, was so entirely to be 
depended upon; his own interest in the young 
woman's death was (as Miss Varnish understood 
it) so deep and dreadful, that he would surely 
allow no blunders of his own to hinder him from 
succeeding. But Miss Varnish thought she should 
be more tranquil could she know that all was 
accomplished, ere she so much as laid her head on 
the pillow ; and such assurance she might obtain, 
without ever stirring from her chamber. 

The streak of lamplight, which ran through the 
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glass door into the garden, was visible from Miss 
Varnish's own window, and its extinction would 
be to her the signal that the Orangeman had done 
his work, and withdrawn his presence from the 
house. She sat by that window, with no light in 
the room, holding aside a corner of the blind, and 
looking at the bar of yellow light which dashed 
the pale radiance of the moon. 

When she had waited awhile, she saw a shadow 
cross that light, and vanish, as into the house. 
The distance of the room in which she sat from 
the glass door prevented her from seeing his figure 
more distinctly. Yet it was enough to know that 
he was come, and that a very few minutes might 
now deliver them both from their greatest danger. 
She scarcely expected to hear his footsteps in the 
house. Her chamber was very distant from Eva's, 
and the man would move and act with all the 
quiet which the awful nature of his task demanded. 
But she let the blind drop into its place, and 
listened, in case any sound should reach her ears. 
She heard nothing — nothing certainly that would 
have arrested the attention of any watcher not on 
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the alert for sounds. She would remain exactly 
where she was, and, in five minutes, or ten, look 
and see if the light had vanished. Had she kept 
her eyes on that garden all the while, she would 
have seen, but a few minutes later, a second 
shadow cross the stream of light, and also vanish 
into the house, like the former one ; and a sight 
so strange and alarming might have led her into 
some sudden action on her own side. No footfall 
smote her ears. In fact, M'Quantigan ascended, 
those stairs with such a cautious pace that it took 
him several minutes to pass to Eva's room. Mrs. 
Ferrier, though arriving so far behind him at the 
Hall, was therefore quite in time to interrupt the 
deed ere it was well begun ; and her tread, hurried 
as it was, had been soft enough to escape the ears 
of the anxious watcher in that distant chamber. 
That person, after several minutes, looked out to 
see if the light were gone. No, it was there still. 
But nothing untoward could have happened. The 
unbroken stillness of the house was a sufficient 
warrant that all had gone, or was going, well. 
She held her face to the glass, and waited to see 
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that patch of yellow light disappear. Still it burnt 
on. Miss Varnish began to be rather uneasy. 
That her confederate might prefer a still later hour 
of the night would not have been any wonder at 
all. But he was certainly come. He was in the 
house. What could be detaining him ? Of his 
own accord he had appointed a somewhat earlier 
time than that suggested by Miss Varnish, because 
he should have so many hours more to quit the 
neighbourhood before daylight came. 

The house-clock struck one; the dewy moon 
was shining down on that garden, with its many- 
coloured asters and other autumnal flowers ; and 
still that desecrating bar of yellow crossed the 
silver sheen of the night. The woman sat up for 
a long while after, now turning her ear to catch 
any sounds from within, and then once more 
looking down at the light which would never go 
out. 

Yet, surely, he could not be waiting in the 
house all this while ? Miss March had certainly 
been somewhat sleepy when she retired; it was 
hardly possible that, since lying down, she had 
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become wakeful again, and only that could have 
hindered or delayed the work in hand. Miss 
Varnish felt she could not, dared not, lie down, 
with all this terrible uncertainty upon her. But, 
very likely, all was as simple as possible. 
M'Quantigan, successful in the great matter, had 
omitted the minor precaution of extinguishing the 
lamp as he left the house. Miss Varnish waited a 
few minutes more, and looked again. The light 
was burning yet. As she had seen his coming in, 
so now she felt sure that he had accomplished his 
awful purpose, and had gone out. But if it were 
so, the lamp must be extinguished by herself. 
Mr. Campion was a fussy, suspicious man, and 
would promptly couple the fact of Eva's being 
found dead in her bed with any little irregularity 
in matters of household arrangement. At all 
events, the risk must not be run. When her 
belief had grown into certainty, Miss Varnish, 
still without any light in her hand, softly opened 
her door, stepped forth into the passage, and 
listened. All was as still as a house wrapt in 
sleep ever can be. 
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To reach Eva's chamber, she must walk the 
whole length of a long passage, then through a 
swinging baize door, to the head of a short flight 
of stairs, down those stairs, and along a shorter 
passage, to the door so carefully indicated by 
her in her directions to M'Quantigan. She 
walked this way, advancing and listening alter- 
nately, until she was close to the door of the fatal 
room. One thing was evident. Whatever her 
accomplice had forgotten, he had remembered to 
manage the thing quietly. Nobody had been 
disturbed ; indeed, nobody slept very near that 
room. The nearest apartment occupied by any 
one was that of poor Mrs. Campion herself; and 
to her eyes sleep was wooed by the soporific 
draughts regularly administered by order. Miss 
Varnish glided on, She did not purpose entering 
the room. All, no doubt, had been done, and 
thoroughly done. But it was a cruelly careless 
thing of her friend to forget the lamp, and so 
entail upon herself this task, which might threaten 
danger and discovery. She was turning towards 
the staircase up which the light came ; and in 
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so doing, came exactly opposite the door of that 
room. 

What had possessed the Irishman ? He had 
left it open, wide open ! He was not there ; for 
the streaky moonshine which came in at the 
window was the only light there present. Whither 
had all his caution betaken itself? She had a 
yet more serious cause for asking the question, 
as she stepped forwards to close the door. Just 
in a patch of moonlight on the floor, a letter 
was lying. Coming forward, and stooping to 
look at it, she saw that it was the letter which 
she herself, two days before, had written to Murphy 
at Leamington. Mrs. Ferrier had, indeed, 
brought it with her, as evidence of the fearful 
danger which really impended over Miss March ; 
and to avoid all possible delay, she had carried it 
into the house in her hand. In the unexpected 
confusion of the actual issue, she had dropped 
it on the floor, and forgotten it until too late. 
When she reflected, she was not quite sorry that 
one or both of the conspirators would be sure to 
pounce upon it, and, for their o^n sakes, destroy 
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it. Miss Varnish clutched it with a bewildering 
mixture of anger and surprise. It was well to 
know that M'Quantigan had not quitted Leaming- 
ton too late to receive this. But why had he 
been so mad as to retain it — to carry it with 
him? Or, if he needed it, as a guard against 
his mistaking the room, it was not like his usual 
caution to have left it in that place. Why, it 
might have lain there until morning, to be an 
evidence against herself of the most damning 
kind! However, the danger, so unaccountably 
hazarded, was averted. She had the letter in her 
hands, and — the work was surely done. No 
sleep, which has an awakening, was ever so still 
as the soundless slumber of this room. And yet, 
so unlike himself had the murderer proved, that 
it would be well to see if any other matter had 
been left to breed suspicion. 

The room was pervaded with the sickly 
pungency which proceeds from chloroform. 
Groping on the floor Miss Varnish detected the 
broken bottle which had held it. Now it 
occurred to her that Mr. M'Quantigan, so 
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foolishly blind to the most obvious precautions, 
might have forgotten another thing equally im- 
portant, and not quite so obvious. He might 
have let the bottle fall at such a distance from the 
dead woman as would clearly prove that her own 
hand could never have administered it. Ap- 
parently, he had committed this blunder also. 
The fragments of glass were much too distant 
from the bed across which the victim was surely 
lying. No doubt, ail this botching of his work 
was attributable to the great hurry of it. Possibly 
some special reason had presented itself, which 
made it important for him to get quickly away ; 
and, satisfied with the principal thing, he had 
trusted to his vigilant Emma to step in and 
detect and remedy all minor deficiencies. It Was 
a compliment to her sagacity, but one which 
might have been bought at the very highest price 
at which a compliment was ever sold. Then a 
worse fear took hold of her. In such haste to 
get away, was it certain that M'Quantigan had 
made all safe in the main thing? Chloroform, 
before it can bring to pass the reality of death, 
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must produce what is only a semblance of it. 
Now, might it be that the worker had left his 
work undone? Miss Varnish had never seen 
another person under the influence of that 
anaesthetic; and she knew not but that the 
stupefaction soon to pass away, might, while 
it lasted, be undistinguishable from actual death. 
Eva lay still, it was certain ; but was it, indeed, 
the stillness not to be broken? It cost her a 
shudder ; but Miss Varnish felt that she must 
discover this at once. The bed was a French bed, 
with a curtain flowing over the head and over 
the foot. Miss Varnish stepped on tiptoe to the 
side. 

Gracious Heaven ! The bed was deserted. 
Living or dead, her enemy and rival was not there ! 
Not there, nor, as there was light enough to show 
her, in any other part of the room ! 

It was a discovery for which nothing had in 
anywise prepared her. Her mind and her body 
reeled alike under the awful shock. A stab, 
more piercing still, went through her heart when 
she recovered sense enough to ask herself — " What 
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can it all mean?" Too surely, as she supposed, 
was the meaning of it all to be apprehended. 
M'Quantigan had played the part of a double 
diabolical deceiver. He had professed himself 
anxious to destroy Eva; he had really been 
anxious to repossess her. Very likely he had 
known that into Mrs. Torring's house he would 
not be admitted, and he had played this series 
of tricks only to get hold of Eva when nobody 
was by to interfere with her; and so together 
they had eloped, and gone, and she was the 
wretched, miserable dupe of them both ! 

How they must be laughing at her credulity 
now ! And there was her letter, left on purpose 
to bring her to utter ruin ; or (at the very best), 
as a hint that silence would be wisdom on her own 
part. Then was a moment of utter desperation, 
when she resolved that, happen what might to 
her, they^ should not peacefully enjoy their 
infamous success. But it was hard to find a way 
of baffling them ; she had very carefully destroyed 
all his letters to her ; and if not, the perfidious 
wretch could appeal to what he had done as a 
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proof that his intentions had been innocent aD 
along. He might, indeed, get great honour ont 
of the thing, as one who had professed to enter into 
an atrocious design that he might more surely 
prevent it. But could it— could it he — that he 
had been thus treacherous all along! Perhaps 
compunction had won him over at the last 
moment. But then it was torturing to think 
that Eva's beauty should have so much power, 
and she become nothing to him in her rival's 
presence. There was not a drop of comfort for 
her raging, burning heart, decide the matter which 
way she would. What would become of her? 
Perhaps it was well that the situation imposed on 
her the necessity of securing her own safety. 
After standing, she knew not how long, in the 
deserted room, she hastily looked about for any 
further indications of what had occurred. The 
chamber had little or nothing to tell. The 
elopement, it would seem, had been a hasty one ; 
a thing for which her own presence under the 
same roof very amply accounted. She crept away 
out of it, leaving the door as she had found it r 
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for the absence of Eva mudt and would be detected. 
She went down the stairs, and put out the light 
in the vestibule, then retreated to her own room, 
and all the while without hearing a single^sound 
that threatened discovery. She was in an agony 
of humiliation, to be duped and deserted thus ; 
but that she need fear detection seemed scarcely a 
probable thing. Her letters to M'Quantigan had 
not been so plainly expressed but that she might 
repudiate a criminal meaning. The last and 
most dangerous of them was now in her hands. 
Eva herself had bought the chloroform, and the 
bottle, now in fragments on the floor, might still 
be identified as one that had stood in Eva's room 
at Chelford, and there would only be Miss March's 
own word for her enemy's having requested her 
to buy it; and, safest of all, the girl had many 
enemies, as, indeed, a beautiful light-minded 
young woman was very certain to have. Mrs. 
Dowlas (a near relation) apd Mrs. Ferrier 
(seemingly an intimate acquaintance) were her 
very bitter foes. No simulated enmity there; 
and no fear but that, by most of her own sex, 
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her complaints would tfe scouted and discredited. 
So Miss Varnish might calculate that Eva had 
done her worst already. A bitter " worst" 
indeed it was. 

She crushed up the letter in her hand, and 
prepared to burn it. The newspaper extract was 
inside, as she had sent it. She took a match 
from off the chimney-piece, struck it against 
the rough surface of the grate, then lighted with 
it the letter she was holding in her other hand. 
When it was fairly ablaze, she threw it, along 
with the match, inside the fender, and watched 
it burning away. It filled the room with light 
for a minute, and then the flame died out. Just 
at that very moment, a loud and piercing scream, 
as of some one in mortal agony or terror, rang 
through the house with a sound which (the listener 
thought) would surely leave not a single sleeper 
undisturbed within it. She listened again. That 
dreadful cry was not repeated, but the spell of 
night was broken by it, as she expected. 

Feet began to shuffle ; doors to open ; and 
voices, in various apcents of surprise and alarm, 
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to echo from floor to floor. Should she herself 
rush out and inquire, or should she wait to be 
aroused by some one else? While she was still 
considering, the tread and the voices sounding 
nearer and louder from minute to minute, a 
hand was on the lock of her door, and somebody 
entered unbidden. She knew at once that it 
was Mrs. Prudden, the housekeeper. The woman 
was wringing her hands, and groaning. She 
struggled to tell what she had to tell. 

" Oh, Miss Varnish ! Oh ! have you heard ? 
Oh! dreadful I" 

"Heard? No. What is the matter? I was 
lying down fast asleep, and I thought I heard a 
noise. Is anybody ill ?" 

" 111 ? Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! Poor lady ! Oh ! 
Miss Varnish, she's dead — she's dead I" 

" She's dead? Where? How? What? Has 
she ? She looked very well all the evening. ' ' 

" Oh ! Miss Varnish, what do you mean ? She 
never could be called well. But, oh ! I never 
thought it would come like this. Oh ! awful — 
awful!" 
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" But where is she ? — where is she ?" 

" Where ! Oh ! in her own room, to be sure, 
miss. There she lies, struck all in a moment, 
poor dear lady ! Poor master ! he's with her now, 
and they've sent for a doctor. But there's no 
hope— no hope : not if she had all the doctors 
alive. And poor Miss Emily to be away from 
home. But perhaps it's as well she should be. 
Oh ! my poor dear lady ! Oh ! my poor, dear, 
good mistress!" 

"Who? What? What has happened to 
her?" 

"What must happen one day both to you 
and to me, Miss Varnish. But, oh ! I hope not 
in this awful and sudden manner. I know, miss, 
you must think it too dreadful to be true. But it 
is true. She went off, and all, as it would seem, 
in a moment." 

"How very awful!" And Miss Varnish, at 
that moment, really felt it to be so. " How did 
it all happen ? What was the cause of it ?" 

"Oh! miss — that, indeed, we can't tell. 
Betsy, who slept in the next room to her, as 
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usual, thought she heard her walking about, 
and looked round the room, but saw nobody 
there. And then, all of a sudden, she heard her 
scream out in that dreadful way. It awoke me, 
miss ; and, I should think, must have awoke you, 
miss. And, whatever it was — whether she had 
had a fright in her sleep, or whatever it might 
be — Betsy found her gone already — as the doctors 
said, you know, miss, if she ever had any great 
fright she was likely to go. Oh ! dear, dear, 
miss ! it's upset me that awful that I don't know 
where I am, nor what I am doing. And so, I'm 
sure, it's the same with all. Poor, dear lady !" 

Miss Varnish considered Whether it would be 
wise to be the first in alluding to their guest. 
Mrs. Prudden unconsciously helped her out of it. 

" Pray, miss, do you know whether any one has 
been to Miss March all this time ? Poor young 
lady! she'll be very frightened. Shall I go to 
her?" 

" I think you'd better not : better not disturb 
her." 

"Oh! miss, she can't be asleep, I'm sure. 
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Why, you know my poor, dear mistress's room is 
near her's. I think I'll go." 

" Very well — perhaps you had better do so." 
Mrs. Prudden went ; and presently she returned 
to say that Miss March's room was empty. It 
did not strike her with any great surprise. 
Eva, awakened by the dreadful sound, and made 
aware of its cause, had become too nervous to 
remain alone, and was, perhaps, with one of the 
servants at that moment. And we may notice at 
once that no very great astonishment was felt 
when, on the following morning, it was found that 
Eva had left the house altogether. It was no 
very unaccountable act, after all. A stranger to 
the family, and admitted as a guest for only one 
night, she had been startled with tidings the 
most mournful and terrible. Embarrassed at the 
thought how inopportune, at such a moment, was 
her presence, and, it might be, with a shrinking 
abhorrence of the presence of death, she had 
hurried home to Chelford on foot, and in the 
middle of the night. And had there been more 
in her departure to puzzle the household, that 
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awfully sudden death left them little thought for 
any other thing. 

It was, after all, more awful than astonishing. 
His wife's existence, Mr. Campion had long been 
warned, hung upon a slight string, which the 
shock of a moment might snap. That the fatal 
stroke should have come in this manner was 
wonderful indeed. What terror could have been 
there to visit her ? Some startling dream — some 
fantastic posture of the light and shadow, sug- 
gesting terrible thoughts to her half-awakened 
eyes ? To such a cause was the now irremediable 
mischief to be surely attributed. There was 
something solemn and awesome in the thought of 
destruction thus walking in the darkness. It 
seemed, as no other kind of death would have 
seemed, a summons direct from the invisible 
world. 

Poor Mr. Campion, in his worse than widowed 
state, had allowed his fancy to stray towards the 
pleasures of a second and more genial union. Yet 
his grief was thoroughly sincere and hearty, now 
that the separation had really come. And for a 
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long while after, he only thought how lively and 
happy, before the mysterious blight fell upon her, 
Eliza had made his home for him. Poor Emily 
was sent for from Dieppe ; and she actually arrived 
on the Friday night. An inquest was, of course, 
rendered necessary. It occupied no long time. 
The lady had died from disease of the heart. 
The dreadful shriek which had rung through the 
house proceeded either from the sudden terror 
which might have wrought the evil, or from the 
momentary agony of the fatal crisis. The disease, 
but for that utter collapse into which her nervous 
system had fallen, might have continued dormant 
and harmless for as many years as are given to 
man. 

The funeral arrangements were conducted as 
is usual. The ceremony was to be a very quiet 
one, and the day was fixed for the following 
Tuesday, the 21st of the month. Miss Varnish 
(and it was really well for her) was cumbered 
with much unusual occupation. The purchase of 
mourning, the preparation for the guests of next 
Tuesday, and, indeed, the whole machinery of 
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management, rested now, more than ever, upon 
herself. And it was well to be forced away from 
her inward thoughts, uncomforting as many of 
those thoughts had been rendered. 

But in the pauses which always occur in the 
greatest stress of business, and which were given 
to her in the bustle of that week, she did consider 
within herself — what were her prospects now? 
Mrs. Campion was dead : and if Mr. Campion were 
not a shameful deceiver, he would, after a decent 
interval, put Emma Varnish in her place. Mr. 
Campion was the one good card which, in all the 
game of life, this miserable woman had played 
well. She had not, indeed, had many opportu- 
nities, but she had had her chances ; we do not 
mean of marrying, but of general well-doing. 

She had attended a good school, and had read 
novels instead of her lessons. Her old aunts had 
inundated her with good advice — really good 
advice, though they knew not any way of making 
it palatable ; and she had allowed its taste to 
blind her to its excellence. She had held good 
situations, and lost them again, through her 
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incurable addiction to deceitful dealing. She had 
made shipwreck of her self-respect in her friend- 
ship with Murphy M'Quantigan. But at Dever- 
ington Hall she had really learnt so much 
wisdom as to avoid all censurable proceedings ; 
and, favoured by a rare combination of circum- 
stances, she had almost secured the reversion of 
a most excellent position and establishment; 
which reversion had suddenly fallen in. Now, 
how would her prospects be affected by the other 
event of that most awful night ? 

If her enemies — for she must count M'Quantigan 
as such now — if her enemies restrained themselves 
from accusing her to the utmost, it would, she 
felt, be on their own account, not hers. Perhaps 
they would shrink from dragging their dis- 
honourable love into the light of day ; and, safe 
from her jealousy in future, would accord a con- 
temptuous oblivion to the past. But, supposing 
them bent on revenge, could they bring the 
conspiracy home to her? Upon the whole, she 
thought they hardly could; and, aware of their 
impotency, would probably abstain from the 
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effort. Miss Varnish did, however, think that 
she should like to inquire after Eva. How fax 
had that old Mrs. Toning been taken into the 
confidence of that guilty pair? She was much 
too respectable to countenance the affair in its 
actual aspect. She, probably, had been made a 
dupe, as Miss Varnish had, although in a different 
way. It might be of very great consequence to 
enlighten her on Eva's real character, and win her 
opinion, if not on Miss Varnish's side, at all 
events from the side of the enemy. To pay a 
visit to Chelford, before the funeral, might be a 
slightly irregular proceeding; but Mrs. Torring 
was an old friend of the deceased lady, and it was 
very easy to contrive an occasion for such a thing. 
So, on Thursday, Miss Varnish, having requested 
the presence of the coachman, James, expressed 
the necessity which lay upon her of taking a drive 
to Chelford. 

" I'm sorry, James," she said, " to trouble you 
at such a time ; and it's painful, in this melan- 
choly state of things, to be seen abroad; but 
there are one or two things which must be got, 
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and I also want to call on old Mrs. Torring. Tou 
know how intimate poor Mrs. Campion and she 
once were. I haven't asked Mr. Campion — really, 
I can't have the heart to trouble him — he's so 
overwhelmed with grief; but I am certain he 
would wish it." 

Now, every servant in Deverington Hall was 
well aware that Miss Varnish might, by-and-hgre, 
command their services with a much more absolute 
authority. And she had been wisely humble in 
all her dealings with them, and they were *ready 
to serve her without grumbling. 

So James had the carriage ready when desired. 
It was the close carriage, as best befitted that 
occasion. Miss Varnish left it at old Mrs. 
Torring's garden-gate, and walked alone to the 
door. It was opened by Patterson, who, in 
another instant, made as if she would shut it 
again in the visitor's face ; however, she kept it 
open, but not as inviting Miss Varnish to enter. 

For Mrs. Ferrier's sake, Mary Patterson had 
not been informed of all the wickedness meditated 
by Miss Varnish against Eva. She did, neverthe- 
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less, know that she stood before one who was the 
deadly enemy of her beloved young mistress — for 
in such a light she always looked on Eva ; and it 
needed not Mrs. Torring's positive orders to inspire 
her in guarding the door at this moment. 

"I called," said Miss Varnish, "to tell Mrs. 
Torring that the funeral is fixed for Tuesday. I 
hope Mrs. Torring is well. Can I see her ?" 

" No, ma'am — that I am very sure you can't ; 
and it would be as much as my place is worth to 
let you in. I'll give her your message." 

"Oh, dear! I fear your mistress is very ill. 
I'm truly sorry." 

" No, ma'am — she ain't ill ; but she said you 
wasn't to come in. Had you any other message 
to leave, ma'am?" 

"Well — yes. I hope Miss March got her 
things, which were sent after her, all safely. But 
couldn't I see Miss March for a minute or two?" 

"Miss March, as you call her, ma'am, is gone 
away from here. Her things have been sent after 
her. They came here all right." 

Just at this moment a door within was partly 
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opened, and Mrs. Torring's voice was heard, 

inquiring— 

" Patterson, who is it ? What is it ?" 

" Please, ma'am, it's — it's Miss Varnish." 

" Oh, law !" And from the sound of what 

followed, it seemed that the speaker had retreated 

further back. 

" Oh, law ! you mustn't let her in. I'm a very 

old woman, but I'm not quite tired of living yet. 

When I am, I'll send for her, you may tell her. 

There : look and see if the things in the hall are 

safe, and shut the door upon her. Shut the door 

in her face — in her face, Patterson !" 

And shut the door was. And Miss Varnish 

had nothing to do but to screw her face into some 

composure, and return to the carriage at the gate. 

She informed James that she had found poor 

Mrs. Torring too ill to see her, and entered the 

brougham, to be driven elsewhere. 

It may be a wonder that Mrs. Torring did not 

feel her personal safety somewhat questionable 

with all that had come to pass ; but she thought 

that neither Mr. M'Quantigan nor Miss Varnish 
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would be very desirous of attracting the further 
notice of Chelford; and the one policeman of 
whom Chelford boasted was deep in love with 
Mrs. Torring's servant — not Mary, but the 
younger one ; so her house was guarded, above all 
others in the town, from every evil-doer of the 
night. 

As Miss Varnish drove home, she considered 
whether Mrs. Torring had it in contemplation to 
do her any serious harm. 

"She has hardly the power,' ' Emma thought, 
" of bringing me under the law : only, just when 
the time comes for me to reap my great good 
fortune, suppose that horrid old witch should step 
in, and tell Mr. Campion he is going to marry a 
murderess V 9 

But there was little good in meeting misfortune 
half way. Months must elapse ere the matter 
forthcoming could be decently whispered about; 
and Mrs. Torring's blabbing tongue might, ere 
therf, have met with its lasting quietus. Still, 
she was such an eccentric old woman, so audacious 
in saying and doing things inadmissible with most 
vol. in u 
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people, that one was never safe at her hands. 
However, calamities which cannot be averted by 
effort must be left to the chapter of accidents. 
There was a flower of safety to be plucked, if Miss 
Varnish had the resolution, out of this nettle 
danger. She might, and she must, cast the 
Irishman out of her heart now. It could not be 
too hard — it should not be too harcf— to rend 
herself away from all regard for that faithless, 
selfish, perfidious, brutal love of her's ; and, thus 
forgetting and scorning him, she might hope to 
subside into a tranquil and decorous happiness. 
She thought in her heart — 

"If I do get married to Mr. Campion — if I do 
become mistress of this house, and am rich for life 
— I will not abuse my position. I'll make no 
body else unhappy. On the contrary, I'll do a 
great deal of good amongst the poor, &c. I'll be 
no unkind stepmother to that poor Emily. So 
far from that, if it depends upon me, she shall be 
allowed to marry at her own desire. It will be 
enough for me to know that my miserable 
days of dependence are over ; and that I am to 
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be tossdd about from stranger to stranger no 



more." 



Occupied by thoughts like these, Miss Varnish 

passed the days which intervened before Tuesday. 

Mr. Campion had intimated to her that his brother 

Herbert would possibly be a mourner at his 

sister-in-law's grave. He was expected in 

» 
England at this very time ; and a letter had been 

already despatched to the hotel at which he was 

likely to arrive on reaching London. Nevertheless, 

his return was so far a matter of uncertainty that 

the ceremony would be fixed without any reference 

to him. 

Emily, as we said, came home on the Friday ; 

and her real sorrow put out of mind — at least, 

for a while — the dislike that existed between 

herself and her ex-governess. Towards Friday or 

Saturday, Miss Varnish began to think that she 

detected a certain air about the household for 

which ev.en the sudden and serious bereavement 

scarcely altogether accounted. The servants, 

with whom she came into contact, appeared to 

walk and speak as under the constraint of some 
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invisible peril. In addressing her, they were 
absent and hesitating, and her evil conscience 
leaped at once to the terror that something about 
Miss March had become known to them, and that 
they were all regarding herself with an abhor- 
rence hardly to be suppressed. Too desperately 
anxious to pass the matter in silence, Miss 
Varnish actually questioned Mrs. Prudden, the 
housekeeper. She said — 

"I am afraid, Mrs. Prudden, I may have 
neglected something which I ought to have done. 
Will you kindly put me right if I have ? I should 
be sorry to be wanting to this sad occasion." 

"I don't know, miss, but that you've done 
every mortal thing that you could have done ; and 
I'm sure there's nothing undone which / can 
point out." 

" Is there not ? Oh, dear ! I'm so relieved to 
hear you say so ! But I really did fancy that the 
servants were annoyed at something. I'm sure I 
only wish them to speak, if I have been careless in 
anything." 

" Oh, dear! miss, indeed it's nothing which 
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you could have helped. They all know that 
you've done your very best, miss." 

"But what m the matter, Mrs. Prudden?" 
For that the housekeeper was anxious to cut the 
interview short was, from her manner, a thing 
beyond all doubt. 

" Well, well, miss, I should say it's just — just 
nothing at all. Servants have their fancies, miss, 
you know ; and this dreadfully sudden death has 
been such an upset to all of us. But there's none 
of them but says that you've been equal to the 
trial, and that master may be thankful he had 
you by him at the time. If you please, miss, I'm 
very anxious you should give me some directions 
about the luncheon on Tuesday, you know, miss. 
Can you let me know how many there are to be ?" 

A mystery there evidently was. But if it 
touched no secret of her own (and Mrs. Prudden's 
word might be taken for that), it need not, and 
should not, perplex Miss Varnish. So she followed 
in the housekeeper's diversion, and plunged into 
the arrangements entailed by the melancholy 
gathering of the following Tuesday. 
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One feax Miss Varnish did really succeed in 
driving out of her mind. She felt certain that 
Eva's pretensions to the Campion name were all 
baseless altogether. Endowed with such rank 
and prospects, she would never have received or 
maintained in favour such a lover as Murphy 
M'Quantigan. At any rate, she would not have 
gone away with him under circumstances which 
would ban her from good society for ever. 

The Tuesday came ; and the friends came. It 
was expected, from a Letter received that morning 
by Gerald from his brother, that that brother 
would certainly be present at the funeral. 

To enlarge the opportunity, the ceremony was 
postponed until the latest hour compatible with a 
sufficient remnant of daylight. They were to 
start for the church at four o'clock. A carriage 
was kept in waiting at Bridgewater all the day ; 
but, much to the wonder of his brother and his 
niece, Mr. Campion did not come. It was not to 
be easily accounted for; but the arrangements 
had been made, and the funeral must go on. 

The company did not return from church until 
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past five ; and the luncheon that awaited them 
was somewhat in the nature of an anachronism. 
It was eaten, however, in full proportion. And 
it was between eight and nine in the evening 
before the house was cleared of the guests who 
had attended. Poor Mr. Campion had already 
retired; so also had Emily. Miss Varnish had 
enjoyed a little supper in her own room, wherein 
a fire had been lighted. She sat resting after the 
day's fatigues, reading a very enchanting novel. 
Hope now predominated in her above fear. Mr. 
Campion, only that morning, had said to her — 

" My dear Miss Varnish, may you be fully 
rewarded for the comfort your excellent conduct 
has ministered to a sorrowing and broken-hearted 
man !" 

. And who so fitly the minister of that full 
reward as himself? Mrs. Prudden had half 
explained the mysterious demeanour of the 
servants by the presence of ghostly and nocturnal 
noises which had been heard, from time to time, 
since the night of the awful visitation. But now 
that the last honours had been so duly rendered, 
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those noises would no longer have any pretence 
for existing, and cease they surely would. The 
servants of the house were to have their supper, 
and a few convives of their own station to eat it. 
For once in a way, the plate set out in the 
dining-room would remain there all the night; 
otherwise the servants' treat must be postponed 
to a most untoward hour. There was little 
thought of burglars at Deverington. Even that 
glass door, through which Mrs. Ferrier had 
followed Mr. M'Quantigan, was left frequently 
shutterless. Mr. Campion, an early riser, chose 
to have an exit which he could use without 
trouble. So stood matters below stairs on that 
night. 

Apart from all this downstairs festivity, Miss 
Varnish sat by her comfortable fire over her book. 
She found it even more entertaining than she had 
expected. It was a story which it was difficult 
to lay down unfinished, and she continued reading 
on and on. The night advanced from hour to 
hour ; the supper was over, and all the servants 
had retired upstairs ; and footsteps were heard no 
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longer, whether above or below. Miss Varnish 
laid down the second volume, and took up the 
third: she would read the story through before 
she laid herself down, and, with* unabated in. 
terest, she went on from leaf to leaf. 

Hark! What was that? 

A footfall was audible in the house ; and it 
was coining near her own room. It seemed to 
advance along the passage from the stairs which 
led towards the attics. It came nearer — stopped. 
In spite, or in consequence of her extreme terror, 
she uttered no sound of inquiry or alarm. The 
handle of the door was gently turned, and the 
door was partly opened, not so widely as to show 
who or what was behind it. Through the narrow 
chink between the door-post and the neariy-closed 
door came a hoarse, low whisper — 

"Emma — Emma! Pray, Emma, are you 
there?" 

Could she mistake the voice, though believing 
the speaker to have deserted her for ever ? 

" Who ? What are you ? How dare you come 
here?" 
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" Hus — h ! They're likely to be sound asleep 
to-night of all nights ; but you'll wake some of 
them, if you don't take care. Are you all alone ? 
And can I come in ?" 

And, presupposing an encouraging reply, the 
speaker pushed the door still further open. And 

th6re was revealed to view, embellished with a 

* 

beard of the growth of several days, the face of 
Murphy M'Quantigan. 

Miss Varnish was alarmed no longer, but 
intensely angry. 

" How dare you insult me, sir? Go away — 
however you came— or I'll alarm the house at 
once. I will 1 And if I ruin myself, your cha- 
racter won't be mended by it. Go back to Miss 
March!" 

" Hush ! and do be a sensible girl. I'd very 
much like to know where to find Miss March, 
that I might just throttle her without any 
chloroform at all! Don't talk of her, the 
murdering vixen ! I want you. " 

" How dare you tell me such lies ? You took 
her away with you. How else could she have 
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got away ? Oh, you needn't keep putting your 
finger up, to tell me to keep quiet. If I get into 
disgrace now, it shall be as your enemy, and not 
as your accomplice. Get away, before you drive 
me further !" 

" Now, what d'ye mean by going and saying 
that I took the creature away? Why I haven't 
stirred out of the house myself all the 
while!" 

Emma thought of the mysterious noises which, 
ever since that night, had alarmed and impressed 
the servants, and she a little wavered in her 
unbelief; but she was not convinced. 

"Perhaps, sir, you'll tell me that Miss March 
is here too, all this while. Go to her, I say 4 
You preferred her interests to mine. You left piy 
very letter lying on the floor, to betray me ; — the 
letter you must have got the morning you left 
Leamington." 

"Letter? I got no letter that day.— But I'll 
tell you what — I now just see how it came about. 
That old hag, Mrs. Ferrier, got hold of the letter 
herself, and that's what set her upon following 
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me down here : and follow me she did, just in 
time to spoil all." 

During this conversation, the Irishman had 
slowly advanced into the room, and they were 
now close together. 

" Oh, M'Quantigan ! Now, do you expect me 
to believe all that ? Mrs. Ferrier follow you down 
here, and into the house ? Why, I was listening 
all the while!" 

" Perhaps you were. If I hadn't been a fool, I 
should have been listening too." And then he 
narrated the sudden interruption and entire defeat 
of their infamous design. It was, in itself, 
improbable. But there was this important fact in 
its favour. It told against the narrator himself. 
It placed him in a light even more contemptible 
than atrocious. He had been frightened by one 
woman, and locked out by another. It was a 
story he would never have invented. Besides, it 
comforted Miss Varnish to believe it ; and now 
she thoroughly did believe it; and, indeed, a 
thought, fully and fearfully corroborating the 
story, arose in her mind at that very instant. 
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" Murphy ! Tell me — how did you manage to 
get out o^ that room?" 

" Why, I found that, in the wall, there was a 
door which had been papered up. And when I 
thought it might be safe, I ripped up the paper 
with my knife; — managed to open the door, 
without any very great noise, and got into a small 
back passage, and then into a xoom " 

" Oh, yes. And so you frightened poor Mrs. 
Campion to death. Why did you do that?" 

" I never went to do it. It was all an accident. 
I got myself first into the room where the maid- 
servant was. I found that I had awoke her ; so I 
shuffled away, through the open door, into the 
next room. The poor lady opened her eyes and 
saw me ; — most ladies are pleased with the sight 
of me, and like to look again. She screamed as if 
I'd been the Pope of Borne, and the screaming 
must have killed her. I took myself back to that 
closet ; and since then I've been living, anyhow, 
in one of the spare rooms all the day, and up and 
down the house at nights, and I've been forced 
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to live upon the scraps of the larder. To-night 
I've managed a little better." 

" Oh, how dangerous ! What could possess you 
to do so?" 

"Sure, my dear creature, it would have been 
more dangerous than all to have ever gone out 
of the house. Why, how could I tell what those 
women would be up to next ? And they'd never 
think of my being here all this while. Besides, 
I've hardly any money left mej that vile old 
reprobate, Mrs. Ferrier, has cheated me through 
and through. I thought, by staying, that we 
might get hold of something ; and so, I promise 
you, we will. I've wanted, night after night, to 
get a word with you ; but you always seemed 
asleep, before I could venture to come here ; and 
the servants didn't seem to sleep well at all." 

' 'No, indeed — they heard you walking about ; 
you know how superstitious that kind of people 
are, and they've been living in mortal terror the 
whole week." 

"Bless their mortal superstition, I say, with 
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all my soul ! I rather thought that they'd be too 
much frightened ever to find me out. But it's 
been rather a dull week that I've passed. This 
night shall make up for it. I suppose you know 
that there's all the family plate, or the best of it, 
left out on the dining-room table?" 

"The plate! — and you think — good heavens, 
Murphy ! You never can mean that?" 

" Yes, but I do mean that I intend to carry 
all that plate away with me, as a small remem- 
brance of my visit at this house. Sure, they owe 
me some compensation; it's so little attention 
they've paid me while I've been a guest." 

" Murphy ! you shall not be so mad as to ruin 
yourself and me at the same time. You'd never 
escape. Mr. Campion would spend hundreds upon 
hundreds, or his brother would spend it for him, 
rather than submit to such a loss as that." 

"Don't you set up to be wiser than your 
ancestors, Miss Emma, as I always say at our 
Protestant meetings. I know what's safe, and 
what's not safe. I've got that about me which 
would keep these Campion people from bothering 
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me, if I were to take the very clothes they stand 



in. 



" Murphy! What can you mean? You are 
insane, I am sure." 

4 'My dear creature, you remember telling me 
that that poor unlucky lady who had the bad 
taste to be frightened to death at the looks of 
myself ; tthat she had something locked up in her 
drawers which she was desperately afraid of 
anybody else getting hold of. What you said 
came into my thoughts at the time ; so, several 
hours after the event, when the room was left all 
quiet and nobody likely to come in, I got hold of 
the poor lady's keys — they were close to the bed, 
and nobody had thought of taking them away ; 
and I just looked from drawer to drawer, to see if 
I could not find something worth finding. I did 
find something worth finding. I found a paper 
that it seems she had written to be read after her 
death, and its just the same as if she'd left me a 
legacy of a thousand pounds — me having that 
paper in my hands." 

" You don't say so ! But what, really, is it ?" 
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" Never you mind just now. Don*t ask what 
the pudding is until you're going to eat it. 
You'll find it a good one. But we've another 
duty on hand now. Help me to pack the best of 
the plate, and one or two other things ; and I'll 
be off at once. You shall share in the profit of it, 
if you'll only share the trouble." 

"Murphy — Murphy! It may be safe enough 
for you ; but it would ruin me." 

" Stuff! Who's to think that you've had any 
hand in it? They'll suppose, of course, that 
some fellow contrived to come in, and secrete 
himself, while they were arranging the funeral. 
They know nothing here about what went on last 
Monday night. They can't hear us where we are 
now, I'm certain." 

11 No : but listen, Murphy. You say you are 
sure of making money by the paper you found in 
Mrs. Campion's drawer. If you are, why on earth 
should you run the risk — well, take the trouble, 
if you are even sure there is no risk — why should 
you take the trouble of robbing the house this 
night, as you propose to do." 

VOL. III. X 
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" I'll tell you why, Miss Emma : because I 
shan't be able to tuifr this paper into money 
just at once. It's not this Mr. Campion that I 
expect to pay me for it : it's the other, who, I 
overheard the servants say, was expected home to 
the funeral, and did not come. It's he to whom 
I shall take it, as soon as I can get hold of him ; 
but, perhaps, he'll wait a little while, to make 
sure it's no forgery, and I, all the while, shall 
be without my money. Of course, I mustn't let 
it go out of my hands — this paper, I mean — 
until he lets the money go into my hands. And 
all that fencing and contriving will take some 
time ; though I know I shall manage all right in 
the end. But I shall be wanting money to go on 
with. I'm very hard up ; and this is the only 
way of getting it just now. So now you quite 
understand my actions." 

"No; hardly that. I don't understand why 
you choose to keep that paper for Mr. Herbert Cam- 
pion. You won't even tell me what it refers to V 9 
" I'll tell you a little of it : it's about the elder 
Mr. Campion's daughter." 
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"His daughter! What! — then, has he a 
(laughter, after all V* 

' ' Ay ; be you very sure that he has a daughter. 
You may just put away all your thoughts of ever 
settling down as mistress of this great house. 
They'll never come to anything, I can tell you, 
full sure." 

In truth, unworthy of sympathy as this 
wretched woman may have been, her case was 
truly deplorable at this time. If she disentangled 
herself out of one danger, another peril, uncal- 
culated and unprepared for, lay in wait ttf 
overwhelm her. But an hour before she had 
strengthened herself to cast Mr. M'Quantigan — 
base, faithless, and ungrateful as he had appa- 
rently proved himself — from out of her heart for 
ever; and satisfied that Miss March was verily 
nothing more than an impudent impostor, she had 
beheld her way clear to a life of prosperity and 
good behaviour in all her future. 

And now, another revolution ! Mr. M'Quan- 
tigan, selfish as he might really be, merited no 
reproach in this matter. But the Campion family 
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secret had gathered itself, again, a dark cloud 
over her future fortunes. And — M'Quantigan 
again beside her, and with his seeming treachery 
explained away — the old influence was drawing 
.her towards him once more. But she could not 
at once believe the gloomy prediction last uttered 
by him. 

" Murphy, dear Murphy, why will you alarm 
me so ? I cannot believe that that vile girl, Eva 
— that's her nonsensical name — Eva March they 
called her — I cannot believe that she has anything 
to do with the Campion family ; or, indeed, with 
any respectable family anywhere." 

"Can you not, indeed, Miss Varnish? Then 
.I'll just tell you that there are others that can 
tninK so, and do think so. And I fancy they're 
right." 

" Oh, I understand ; you're her lover, and 
may marry her, if you like. Well : go to her this 
instant ! Campion, or no Campion, she can't very 
well refuse you !" 

" What are you talking of, Miss Varnish ? It's 
ungrateful you are ; blackguarding me in this 
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way. You're just like those Papists at Limerick 
when I burnt an image of the Virgin, in front of 
the Popish chapel there, by way of showing them 
what idolators they were : they stoned me with 
stones, and would have made a martyr of me. 
And you're something like them. I give you a 
faithful warning, and you're angry." 

"Angry! But, Murphy, you know you were 
in love with her. It's no manner of use your 
denying it. I saw a letter written by her aunt, 
a Mrs. Dowlas ; and she said everybody was 
talking how you went on with Miss Roberts. 
That, it seems, was Miss March's Carnarvonshire 
name. And, I daresay, the hussey has an alias 
for every county up and down the kingdom ! ' ' 

"You think yourself exceedingly wise, Miss 
Varnish ! You're wrong altogether about that 
girl. It's no use bothering myself about ex- 
plaining this and that, when we've other affairs 
on hand. Only, I tell you it was never any such 
thing. But I will let you know what makes me 
sure that Miss March is the real and true Miss 
Campion. That deceitful old creature, Mrs. 
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Ferrier, with whom I scraped acquaintance at 
Leamington, you know, — she promised rile four 
hundred pounds if I'd put Miss March out of 
the way. You may wonder ; but it's true. Mrs. 
Ferrier' s son was mad upon marrying the girl, 
it seems ; and his mother was crazy herself at the 
thought of it. Well, as I've told you already, 
she came tearing down here, after all ; and 
stopped me, just* at the time. Now, what should 
make her so very different all of a sudden ? 
Whv, it's as clear as the nose on one's coun- 
tenance. She must have suddenly found out that 
Miss March (to call her so) was no such outcast 
as she imagined her ; that, instead of being a low, 
bad match for her son, she'd be as good a one as 
any nobleman need find. I heard her praying 
the girl to forgive her, and begging her to treat 
her as a friend, and go along with her. And they 
went away all loving and friendly, I'm aware. 
Now, putting this and other things together, I'm 
certain the world will hear of her soon as Miss Cam. 
pion ; and then, you see, she'd have a better right 
to be here than any Mr. Campion could give you." 
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" Indeed, I fear it's only all too true. But, 
Murphf, I have more than once considered your 
interest rather than my ovn. Will you not think 
a little of me now ? Why should you use that 
paper against me, when you might use it for 
me?" 

u Tear it up, or burn it, you mean? Can't 
possibly afford such a waste, my dear. From 
what you tell me of this Mr. Gerald of your's, 
I don't fancy he'd pay us a farthing to hush the 
matter up ; and, if he would, the matter has gone 
a great deal too far to be hushed up. That lost 
Miss Campion will come forward and get her 
father to turn his brother out of this house, even 
if I were to burn that paper at this very minute." 

" Then, Murphy, what earthly good can it do 
you with the girl's father, Mr. Campion's brother ? 
It can only confirm what he knows — on your 
showing — to be true already." 

"I don't say, my good girl, that the paper's 
wanted to make him the more certain of iV But 
I've heard you say the property is the elder Mr. 
Campion's, and is entailed?" 
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" Yes, that I am certain is the case/' 

4 'Very well. Now, as long as th^ Mr. 
Herbert is alive, of course if he chooses to consider 
the girl his daughter, he can keep her here, and 
allow her what he thinks proper. But, unless he 
would have her deprived of the estate after his 
death — unless he would have his bmother cut her 
out of it — he must have proof enough to satisfy the 
law. He will never think that he's got an atom 
of proof too much ; and this paper, that I've got 
in my pocket, will be immensely useful to him, 
so why should it not be immensely useful to us ?'* 

"To us? Then, Murphy, you really and truly 
think of me as well as of yourself ?" 

" I do. I've said you shall share in the advan- 
tage if you'll only share in the trouble. But 
we're sinfully wasting our time here, talking. 
Let's get at once to our work ; let us take the 
things, and pack them up." 

" But, Murphy, it's really too dangerous ; it 
may be all very well to say that, with the paper 
you've got, you can make your terms with the 
family. But just only consider ; it'll all be found 
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out here, and inquiry be made, before you can 
communicate with Mr. Campion's brother ; and 
however he might afterwards wish to keep you 
harmless, you know he cannot do it, if the matter 
is once in the hands of the authorities." 

" Trust me for managing all right. I'll tell 
you how it's to be done. I've planned every step 
beforehand, while I've been hiding in this house. 
I can lay my hands on sonle hampers in which we 
can pack up several things very nicely. When 
that's all done, I know the way to the stables. 
I've watched out of a garret, and seen that 
there's no dog near them, and that I can lay my 
hands on a horse and dog-cart very easily. I shall 
drive to the Bridgewater station, to be off by the 
train that starts for London at six. They'll 
hardly find it out before then. I shall manage 
all well at the station ; put up the dog-cart at 
an inn, say I'm the confectioner's man from 
Bristol, who served the luncheon at Mrs. Campion's 
funeral, going back with the empty hampers ; the 
plate I shall put by little and little in each one ; 
take a fly from the inn to the station; be at 
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Bristol before I'm likely to be pursued. Once 
there, I shall know where to go ; spend a day 
there; transform myself into something very 
different from what I look now, and wait to 
communicate with Mr. Campion ; — there, then !" 

Miss Varnish considered how threatening — 
hopeless, indeed — her position had become. If 
Mr. Gerald Campion were deprived of what he 
only held on sufferance — Deverington Hall — he 
might be worth marrying still. But what so 
likely as that his newly-found niece should 
interfere, and, with Mrs. Ferrier to back her, 
should assure her uncle that, in marrying Miss 
Varnish, he would commit his happiness to very 
unsafe keeping ? Miss Varnish felt that from the 
Campion family she had quite as much to fear as 
to hope, things having gone so awry ; and she 
spoke to her friend accordingly. 

"Murphy, if you'll let me go with you, I'll 
assist you all I can." 

" Let you go with me ? That'll make it rather 
awkward." 

" Not if you really manage as you say you are 
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sure of doing, Murphy. I will not stay here and 
run such a risk. Unless you take me with you, 
you shall not go. You needn't think to frighten 
me ! If we both go to prison together, it'll be 
much worse for you than for me. I mightn't find 
my life in jail a very pleasant one, but at least, 
once there, I should know the worst, and shouldn't 
be living in the constant dread in which I must 
live here ; and I daresay I should interest some 
charitable person in me, and that something 
would be found for me when my time was 
expired. It's more than I may get by remaining 
here. So, Murphy, you shall. not make a cat's- 
paw of me altogether ; shall I go with you, or 
shall I alarm the house at once, be the conse- 
quences what they may to either of us — to both 
of us?" 

" Well, well ! you shall do as you like, only let 
us get to work. There are some nick-nacks in 
the drawing-room which I cannot find it in my 
heart to leave behind, and I know they're valuable 
ones. We'll go there first." And to the drawing- 
room they adjourned. Like the dining-room, it 
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was upon the ground floor of the house, and what 
with caution and carpets, there was really no great 
likelihood of their being overheard. Mr. M'Quan- 
tigan, divesting his feet of their shoes, went up 
into a garret, and fetched a few of the hampers he 
had seen stowed away. . The supper of the night 
before was a guarantee that, amongst the servants 
up there, slumber would press rather heavily. 

Miss Varnish lighted up the drawing-room. 
They made a choice of the most valuable things, 
— rich, rare vases of Sevres, ivory pagodas, and 
boxes carved out of agate and amethyst. But it 
occurred simultaneously to both of them, that 
they would be exposed alike to the danger of 
damage and of discovery, did they not find some 
soft material in which to wrap these articles. 

After a minute's consideration, the Orangeman 
suggested that they should unrip some feather 
beds, and make use of the feathers inside. It was 
important to run no risk of detection in obtaining 
one ; and that on which poor Mrs. Campion had 
been wont to lie appeared the safest — as to getting 
hold of it. So Mr. M'Quantigan paid one more 
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visit to the chamber in which his evil presence had 
been the herald of death, and dragged away the 
bed on which the unhappy lady had takten the last 
rest permitted her on earth. Her daughter, 
Emily, occupied the room that Miss March had 
tenaDted ; so that was not available. M'Quan- 
tigan brought the bed into the drawing-room. 

" When we go into the dining-room," he said, 
"you must get me something to drink. This is 
heavy work. Now, then! what's that Popish 
nonsense the Puseyites teach to children in their 
schools ? 

* Alatthew, Mark, and Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on.' 

We'll bless this old bed as it never was blessed 
before.*' 

And, cutting it open with his knife, he took out 
the feathers, and packed them into the hampers. 
In process of time they went on to the dining-room 
and packed up the best of the plate. A little 
refreshment was partaken of by Miss Varnish, 
and a great deal by Mr. M'Quantigan ; and then 
they .carried their hampers into the hall. 
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"Stay here," said Murphy, " while I go round 
to the stablest and get the horse and dog-cart. 
It'll take me a little while, as I must put some 
straw on the stable-yard. I know where to find 
it" 

" Do you mean to bring the carriage to this 
door." 

"No: not for any money! I shall drive out 
at the back way. I know the bearings of the 
premises pretty well ; but I shall give another 
good look at them now. When I've got all ready 
for driving off, we'll carry these things there one 
by one, and then get in. It's almost four now. 
We've plenty of time, but not very much to 
spare." 

" Shall I go with you to the stables?" 
"No; you'd better stay here. I know the 
way round very [well ; it's not very likely that 
anybody will come near us ; if you do hear any- 
one, close this door as gently as you can, and 
make good your retreat upstairs. I shall know 
if I see the door shut when I come back, that it 
isn't safe to go in. And we must trust to— to 
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Providence to appoint what we are to do 
next." 

He went away, and left her by the open door. 
The day had scarcely broken. A fresh, cool breeze 
was blowing over the garden, and sporting with 
the leaves which were everywhere whirling off the 
trees. But the waning moon was far above the 
horizon, and their way would not be traversed in 
darkness. Miss Varnish had taken from her own 
room all she needed. She was dressed for the 
journey, and she carried a little bag in her hand. 
Very anxiously and fearfully she awaited her 
companion's return, and listened for any 
threatening sounds which might proceed from 
the upper portion of the house. Nothing justified 
her fears in that direction; and in less than a 
quarter of an hour her accomplice returned. He 
had accomplished all he intended by going. The 
yard was laid with straw, the horse and carriage 
ready to start, and the gates intervening between 
the yard and the road were thrown open, ready 
beforehand. There were four hampers awaiting 
removal. He took up the one which contained 
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the most valuable articles of plate, and carried it 

on his shoulders away. She remained at the 

• door, prepared to follow, as soon as ever he placed 

the fourth upon his back. Within a minute or 

two after conveying away the first he returned to 

fetch the second. It was the largest of the four, 

and on getting it outside the door, he laid it upon 

the step in order to place it in a securer position. 

The lady, at his desire, bent down to assist him. 

There was a sound of footsteps upon the 

gravel-walk outside ; there was a flash of light 

suddenly shining upon them, which was neither 

of the moon nor of the stars ; and while Mr. 

M'Quantigan darted away towards the stables, 

and left his hamper behind him, Miss Varnish, 

startled out of all knowledge (at the moment) 

what to do, found herself standing face to face 

with Mr. Herbert Campion ! 

"What! Miss Varnish! Is it possible ? Madam, 

this really will require some explanation !" 

* 
" Oh, I'm — I'm so much alarmed, Mr. 

Campion ! I thought I heard a noise in the 

house, — and I got up to look ; and " 
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" And you dressed yourself and took a bag in 
your hand, madam, to assist you in searching 
the house ; instead of alarming the servants, or 
my brother!" 

"Oh, I 'was so frightened — so confused; I 
didn't know what I did." 

" Madam, I saw when I got to the lodge that 
something appeared to be going on that ought 
not ; and I told Johnson to follow me with the 
light. — Johnson, ring the door-bell ! — Madam, you 
must not leave the house until further inquiry. 
— Johnson, take in that hamper.-— Madam, I heard 
you speaking to that man who ran away, as you 
would never have spoken to a common thief who 
was unknown to you. I insist upon your remain- 
ing here, until this strange affair can be examined 
into." 

The hamper was replaced in the hall ; the bell 
was rung, and the house awakened, and the 
wretched Emma retreated upstairs, to seek 
safety and secrecy, at least for a while, in the 
crowning peril now fallen upon her. 

Herbert Campion was very soon greeted by his 

VOL. III. Y 
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brother Gerald ; and the latter was quickly and 
entirely put in possession of the unaccountable 
wickedness of that Miss Varnish, whom he had 
been disposed to value and to reward so highly. 

Mr. Campion explained that he had folly intended 

» 

honouring his sister-in-law's funeral, but that he 
had been intercepted in London by a visit of a 
most important and startling character. Two 
gentlemen, — a Mr. Dykhart, of whom he had 
heard his wife speak in former days ; and a Mr. 
Ballow, of whom he had heard in a very different 
way, — had waited upon him, with assurances, 
which were certainly supported by much seeming 
evidence, that the daughter he had discarded was 
his own child, after all. Yet, after his wife's 
own confession, however could he believe it \ 

They were talking together, he and his brother, 
in the dressing-room of the latter, in which a fire 
had been lighted ; for the household was wide 
awake enough now. 

"I," said his brother Gerald ; " I would never 
seek to throw any unnecessary doubt upon the 
story, whatever my personal interests may be 
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supposed to indicate. As to my own daughter, 
I by no means think that the fancying herself an 
heiress has been a good thing for her. She might 
be happier and better with a more modest fortune 
But, I confess I don't see how the terrible proofe 
you had are all to be set aside." 

" Nor, indeed, do I. You may remember, at 
that miserable time, fourteen or fifteen years ago, 
that I thought I saw one tiding which contradicted 
that woman Roberts's story. She said she parted 
with her child on the day of its birth, in March 
1838. Now, the child I was taught to consider 
mine, was spoken of as born in March, 1839 — 
just a year later. But, unaccountable as that 
seemed, I thought it was made only too easy to 
believe. The little girl, whom it nearly broke 
my heart to surrender, even when I was made 
sure she was not my own, she was, in appearance, 
a year above her nominal age ; and Mrs. Roberts 
let me know that her child was remarkably small 
and weak when born. And Lady Anne Somerby 
mentioned to me — she was food of putting all 
sorts of trivial detail into her letters — what, 
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interest, during the spring and summer of 1838, 
my wife was taking in a child only at nurse at 
Hammersmith. In very truth, I had a choice of 
improbabilities; and my wife's guilt, in which I 
would have disbelieved, while a thread of hope 
remained, seemed the less — alas ! the less — im- 
probable of the two. But setting aside all that, 
you know that I had her confession — her con- 
fession with her own lips, and in your and my 
own presence. 

While the brothers were discoursing still after 
this fashion, a servant came hastily in, to say that 
Miss Varnish had been seen gliding across the 
Italian garden, and in the direction of the wood 
that skirted the road to Bridgewater. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

CONFUSION — AND CONCLUSION. 

It was bright morning, too bright indeed for the 
after-promise of the day. The sun had not yet 
appeared. The moon, high in the heaven, was 
visible still, though rapidly paling away. The 
morning-star was blazing its last, every other star 
having already gone out. The hedges, brown, 
yellow, and crimson, with fading leaves, and ripe 
berries, stretched in long double lines up and 
down the Somersetshire roads. Along one of 
those roads there walked one who had scanty 
regard for the peculiar beauties of that hour. She 
had remained in her own room for some time 
after the fatal and crushing discovery which had 
thus unexpectedly come upon her. Deverington 
Hall could now, indeed, be no longer a home to 
her. Not even as the lowest servant could she 
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oontinue there, or, indeed, enter any other 
respectable house. And Muiphy; he had pro- 
mised that, sharing the peril, she should also share 
the profit ; and he had observed his promise, by 
darting from her side with as much as he could 
secure of the profit, and leaving her to face the 
whole of the peril ! Indeed, he had coolly 
calculated from the first, that such peril should 
he hers only ; for he had retained in his ex? 
elusive possession that paper which would enable 
him, after all wrong-doing whatsoever, to make 
his peace with the Campion family. So now, 
with this miserable woman, the hopes that had 
failed her in the one direction found no compen- 
sation, no consolation, in the other. 

Now, should she remain where she was, and 
struggle to face it out, or should she run away % 
Overtaken as she had been, to brazen through 
the affair was not a very hopeful project. Mr 
Campion would not very readily disbelieve his own 
eyes and ears. And the lantern, carried by the 
lodgekeeper, must have cast its light upon herself, 
when just assisting Mr. Murphy M'Quantigan to 
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place the second hamper upon his back. That 
gentleman was at least as largely gifted with 
impudence as she was ; and he had had nothing 
for it, but to turn and run away. Deverington 
Hall was truly a fatal place to Mr. M*Quantigan. 
Twice within its precincts had that brazen 
audacity, seldom or never at fault before, been 
put to flight when most thoroughly needed. No 
wonder that Miss Yamish despaired of putting 
any gloss upon the very awkward attitude in 
which Mr. Campion had found her. Should she, 
therefore, make her escape? Very likely no 
resistance would be opposed to her ; at all events, 
not if she were prompt about it. When she was 
turning away, dumb-foundered and half-stupefied, 
from the presence of the two brothers, she had 
heard the elder of them say to the younger, that a 
strange affair of absorbing interest had hindered 
him from coming the day before ; but that, acting 
on the possible chance of the funeral having been 
adjourned, he had travelled down by the night- 
train. There was evidently matter a-foot in the 
Campion family which would make even the loss 
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of its choicest plate a thing of secondary 
moment; and when that latter affair came in 
question, it was to the fugitive M'Quantigan, and 
not to the captive Emma, that they must direct 
their first attention. What thereafter was to 
become of her, she did not know — she could not 
conjecture ; only it did appear that the farther 
away from Deverington the better it was likely 
to be for her. She would not be destitute all 
at once. She had plenty of money, secure about 
her, for any present necessity. She would go 
while a choice remained to her. 

She softly opened her door, as gently went 
along the passage, and so towards the narrow 
staircase, of which mention has been made already. 
She was compelled to pass near the drawing-room 
door. It was open at its widest, and a housemaid 
was there, sweeping away the feathers which had 
got there, everybody knows how. The servant 
stared very hard at the retreating criminal, but 
made no attempt at detaining her. Nor, indeed, 
when that same servant reported, a moment later, 
that she had seen Miss Varnish go out into the 
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garden, was any pursuit set on foot or suggested. 
The plunder which M'Quantigan had left behind 
him was now in safe and faithful custody. Mr. 
Gerald Campion had very excellent reasons for 
wishing that the links between Deverington and 
Miss Varnish should be broken as quietly as 
possible. Mr. Herbert's heart and soul were 
taken up with matters far more affecting and 
absorbing. So a contemptuous forbearance was, 
with little or no hesitation, accorded the fugitive 
woman ; and protected by this negative shelter, 
she walked on her miserable way to Bridgewatei . 
She went along the high road. The broken down, 
or common, by which Mrs. Ferrier had been 
prevented from travelling, might prove rather 
muddy and wet. She was coming very near to 
Bridgewater, and was descending a somewhat 
.steep hill, when the sound of wheels behind her 
arrested her quick and terrified attention. Turning 
at once round, she saw a fly driving slowly down 
the hill ; of a more rapid pace the nature of the 
ground there would not admit. When the fly 
came up abreast with her, which she presently 
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allowed it to do, she saw it held one passenger, 
and that Mr. M'Quantigan was he. It was so. 
But a person with fewer reasons for remembering 
him might have possibly left him unrecognised. 
He had found occasion, this man of rapid and 
ready expedient, to rid himself of the beard which 
had grown during his week at Deveringtan. He 
had also procured a new wide-awake, and gloves. 
She could see inside what she rightly guessed 
was the hamper, wrapped in a covering of canvas. 
To think how lightly he appeared to trip over 
all the dangers which were pitfalls of destruction 
for her ; this tortured and enraged her, as nothing 
else had done that horrible morning. 

' 'Murphy! Mr. M'Quantigan! No; I will 
speak to you ! You cruel, cowardly, bad man ! 
Don't expect me to consider you, who have 
never considered me. Whatever may become o£ 
me— " 

"Hush, now ! — do hush, my good creature! 
I'll speak to you all soon enough, if you choose, 
but not for a third person to hear us. Come ! 
I'll get out, and walk down the hill with you." 
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The driver had stopped at Miss Varnish's 
invitation, and the Irishman got out, and joined 
her at the side of the road; and they two- 
most assuredly not agreed — walked, nevertheless, 
together. 

" Mr. M'Quantigan, your behaviour is base 
beyond all believing J" 

"Then you shouldn't believe it, my dear. 
What better could I have done? I faney that 
fellow who came upon us was the elder Mr. 
Campion — was he not?" 

"Yes, he was. You may talk about it as 
coolly as you please, but it has ruined me. I am 
running away, heaven knows where ; and you-~ 
you'll take care of yourself, I know," 

" I hope I shall, indeed, my dear; I humbly 
endeavour to do so. But it's just your fault 
that I could not take better care of myself this 
morning than I did." 

"My fault? Weill It shouldn't surprise me, 
I'm aware. There's nothing too false or too 
shameful for you to say J" 

" And I mean to say, over again, madam, that 
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it was your fault entirely. We had all but done 
the thing. Five minutes more— ten, at the most 
— would have allowed us a good start, with aH 
that our industry had gained us. And twice or 
thrice that time did you go on dawdling, the 
early part of the night, pretending that you 
couldn't make up your mind to the thing. Just 
see how different it would haye been if you had 
followed my advice at once !" 

"Well, Murphy, but how have you managed 
to get here in this manner ?" 

"Why, the very moment I saw that the 
game was up at the house, I went off to the 
dog-cart in the stable-yard, got out the hamper 
that I had put there already, and took it on my 
shoulders to Chelford. I walked with it all the 
way. There I got to a decent inn, made myself 
comfortable, got hold of a piece of canvas to 
wrap the hamper in ; and bought— early as it 
was— one or two articles for myself. I was tired 
enough with walking, so I took a fly, as you see." 

"But you're not going to wait for the next 
train to London V 9 
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" I rather think I shall be off by die next 
train of all, go wherever it may, my dear. And 
now we're at the bottom of the hill, I'll get in 
again, and wish you good-bye." 

"Murphy! Murphy! can you have the heart 
to leave me in this dreadful condition? At 
least allow me to get in with you, that I may 
have a chance of escaping. Murphy, there was a 
time when my company was not so unwelcome to 

you." 

•'I doubt, Miss Varnish, I haven't any room. 
You'll very soon walk it. I suppose you've 
saved pretty considerably?" 

"God help me! — no. What I have will be 
gone in a very few months. It's not so much as 
fifty pounds." 

"Not fifty pounds! Ah, then, I'm sorry to 
say there is no room for you here; and so we 
must say good morning at once." 

And opening the ohaise-door, he took his seat 
therein, shut the door again, and told the driver 
to proceed. In that very instant, the woman, 
who (at least from him) deserved better treat- 
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ment, formed a passionate resolution what she 
should do. Time and thought must enable her 
to master the details of her sudden scheme. 
The present necessity was to follow him so closely 
to the station, that she might secure a seat in 
the very train which carried himself. 

The fly that he had hired at Chelford had a 
board at the back, on which, without any great 
discomfort, it was possible to sit. Keckless of 
everything save her main purpose, Miss Varnish 
placed herself thereon as the fly was driving away.. 
She remained unmolested during the rest of the 
journey. No uncharitable tell-tale called out 
"Whip behind!" or in any graver way called, 
attention to the supernumerary passenger. As 
the vehicle slackened its pace in turning into the 
station-yard (the town did not lie in their course), 
Miss Varnish got again upon her feet, and con- 
trived to watch M'Quantigan pass through the- 
booking-office on to the platform beyond. She 
quickly ascertained that the train shortly to 
start was going in the direction of Bath : to Bath 
it was therefore probable that the excellent 
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Murphy would proceed. But she took a way of 
ascertaining this more surely. "First class to 
Bath," she said to the clerk at the ticket-stand. 
The clerk handed the ticket, and named the sum 
required. She afiected surprise at it : "So much 
as that ! I thought 1 heard you tell that gentle- 
man only five-and-sixpence V 9 

"It was second class the gentleman, took, 



ma'am." 



And, satisfied that the gentleman was really 
bound for Bath, the lady, with no more demur,, 
laid down the full fare demanded of her. She 
strove to keep out of sight of M'Quantigan, until, 
in separate carriages, they should start upon 
the same journey. Even if he should detect 
her presence, hemight possibly be too supercilious 
to imagine that it boded any mischief to him. 
As far as she waa ever aware, she managed to 
conceal herself from him until they were both in 
the train and on their way. And, to all appear- 
ance, the like good fortune attended her when, 
at Bath, they both alighted at the station there. 
She saw him engage a cab, heard him order it to 
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be driven to the "Ostrich Head" inn, and, at 
the mention of that house, it occurred to her 
that, at some recent period, and in some peculiar 
association, she had heard its name before. She 
stood for a minute or two considering how it 
came to be familiar to her. When the recollection 
occurred, it gave her great encouragement for 
it promised no trivial assistance to the project 
already forming in her mind. Ere quitting the 
station, she ascertained at what hour the xeturn 
train started for Bridgewater. Its time was 
exactly at eleven, and now it was half-past eight ; 
two hours and a half were therefore permitted her 
to mature and execute the scheme of getting the 
one good card out of Mr. M'Quantigan's hands into 
her own. The Irishman had doubtless betaken 
himself to the "Ostrich Head" with a view of 
remaining the day, if not the next night there. 
Almost his first act would surely be to take a bed, 
and enter on the actual enjoyment of it. He 
had had a sleepless night and a wearisome 
walk ; moreover, for a full week past, his relations 
with bed had been of a very imperfect and 
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desultory character indeed. It might be rather 
rash to leave traces behind him at the station, 
but he might fancy that he had fairly cut them 
off in his early morning flight from Deverington. 
And Miss Varnish knew that, mere than once in 
his life, her quondam friend had, in -devotion to 
the comforts of the present, allowed his greater 
interests to lapse ; so she felt very certain that 
the "Ostrich Head ,, would shelter him much 
beyond the time at which she purposed waiting 
on him there. It took her not long to reach it on 
foot. It was for his precious hamper, and not 
for himself, that M'Quantigan's cab had been 
needed. 

Miss Varnish took special note of the situation 
and entrance of the inn, and, for the present, 
turned away from it. She quickly found another' 
and a humbler hostel. Stepping in there, she 
took a hasty but substantial breakfast. You will 
not wonder that she greatly required it. There 
was no real reason for hurrying. Indeed, she must 
defer her attack until her enemy was^likely to be 
as helpless as she could hope to find him. 
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And, while securing her departure by the proper 
train, the less time that intervened between her 
execution of the task and her quitting Bath, 
tie better and the safer for her ; for, of courser 
the less would be the chance of the good Murphy's 
detecting and pursuing her. Having breakfasted, 
she went about making one or two purchases. 
They were as various as a number so small could 
very well be. What they wepe, they shall declare 
for themselves in the using. 

Just at ten o'clock, the rain, too faithfully 
heralded by the transient brightness of the 
morning, began to fall "steadily down. The stately 
amphitheatre, which rises above Old Bath, and 
which Czar Alexander named " the drawing-room 
of Europe," was now bedimmed and beshrouded, 
like a drawing-room put into mourning. At this 
very time, and along a back street near the 
" Ostrich Head," there walked a woman, carrying 
in her hands something entirely covered over with 
paper. By a back entrance, she glided un- 
questioned into the inn. Nothing could indeed be 
more respectable than the dress (entirely black) 
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which was upon her. And we are wont to feel 
that questioning the good intentions of one who 
comes arrayed in black is something of a sacrilege, 
— suspicion intruding upon ground which ought to 
be sacred to sympathy. In a suitably dark 
passage, our Emma whipped her bonnet off her 
head, and crushed it under her dress, tossed off, 
at the same time, the paper that shrouded what 
she was carrying ; and stood revealed in a most 
responsible-looking cap, and with a glass: of 
whiskey on a small tray in her hand. She went 
her way, thus accredited, to the front portion of 
the "Ostrich Head." She had little fear that 
the landlady would detect the? false colours she 
carried For the name of that inn had reminded 
her how, about three weeks before, she had read, 
in the "Bridgewater Beacon," of the recent 
marriage of Mr. Featherwelsh, the landlord. The 
announcement had impressed itself on her mind 
by its unreasonable length and pomposity. There- 
fore, the landlady was a stranger at present, and 
not too well acquainted with the appearance of 
those who served her. But were this a false; 
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calculation, the inn was a rather dark place. The 
day was dark also, and the chances of her detection 
far from considerable. Dodging about from door 
to door, she then walked up to the bar window. 
Inside it was a pretty young woman in lilac silk, 
whom the volunteer housemaid rightly took to 
be the new Mrs. Featherwelsh. 

There 'are occasions, on which audacity is 
the most genuine caution, and Miss Varnish took 
her present position to be one of them. Up to 
the newly-made mistress she walked with the tray 
in her hand. 

" If you please ma'am, would you tell me 
where I shall find the gentleman as ordered this 
whiskey, ma'am ? He's a tall gentleman, and 
speaks something like an Irish gentleman, I think, 
ma'am." 

Mrs. Featherwelsh put the inquiry to some, 
body in the rear, and succeeded in getting tBe 
information, to be duly imparted to Miss Emma. 

" fc That gentleman has gone to bed, I under- 
stand ; he said he had only just arrived in 
England after a long voyage, and was rather ill." 
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Miss Varnish recognised her once friend, now 
enemy — telling falsehoods, even before they were 
heeded. But she must urge on her design. 

« 

" But please, ma'am, he said he should want 
it just at ten o'clock ; and I really think, ma'am, 
he talked as if he'd be very muoh put out if it 
was not taken to him," — a characteristic of Mr. 
Murphy, which Mia. Varnish knew ehe might 
safely insert at any time. 

The landlady inquired again, and informed her 
servant that she might take it up to the gentleman 
in Number 15, on the second floor. So, tray 
in hand, upstairs Miss Emma went. She made a 
feint of knocking at the door, lest anyone should 
be observing her, and then put her hand to the 
handle of it. It was not locked, and she softly 
opened it, and entered in. He was sleeping 
heavily, as she knew he was likely to be doing. 
Tucked up underneath his pillow was a coat. 
Thus it was instantly and certainly revealed to 
her where the coveted treasure was to be found. 
She set the waiter down; and then, from her 
bosom, drew out a little glass bottle. Its contents, 
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for the colour of them, might have claimed 
identity with the whiskey in the tumbler. But 
it was only chloroform. Nobody will greatly 
wonder how the idea of employing this agency 
entered into Miss Varnish's head. It must be 
skilfully and dexterously used ; for to fail was 
certain disgrace, and possible death. She must 
not awake him, for there was no limiting the 
injury, which, in his sudden desperation and fury, 
he might do her. She had heard enough of the 
practice on such occasions to guide her (as she 
thought) in administering chloroform. 

At first, she held her handkerchief saturated 
with the liquid, at a little distance from his 
nostrils. He gave a gasp, and a start, as if he 
were on the point of awaking. Now was the 
fearful juncture. She called up the thought of 
her forlorn and desperate position, to give her 
courage in the dangerous crisis. " Let him kill 
me," she thought. "My life is not so fraught 
with hope, that I should cling to it very fondly." 
He did not awake ; and she ventured to hold the 
handkerchief nearer — still nearer. It really 
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seemed as though his natural sleep were changing 
into that mysterious loss of sense which of late 
has been so mercifully placed within our attaining. 
She wetted the handkerchief again, and boldly 
applied it close to his face. She saw him sinking 
off into something which was at once like sleep, 
and not like sleep. A little more, and she felt 
certain that now the process was fully accom- 
plished. She ran a pin into his shoulder, by 
way of experiment. He neither started nor 
gave any other sign. "It would be a pleasure 
to hurt him," thought she, " but the proof is 
complete ; my grand difficulty is safely over." 

With that, she dragged from under the pillow 
the coat which had attracted her eye;— looked 
into its breast-pocket, drew thence a folded paper 
addressed to " Gerald Campion, Esq., to be read 
by him after my death ;" — which paper she also 
saw was written in the deceased Mrs. Campion's 
handwriting. Of this she promptly took posses, 
sion. And now— for she was perfectly aware 
that the effects of the anaesthetic were very 
transient, — the sooner she was out of the room 
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and away, the safer and the better for her. As 
she turned to the door of the room* she noticed tie 
canvas-wrapped hamper lying close to a large old 
wardrobe-, which had the key in its lock. This 
suggested a supplementary performance to her. 
In half a minute, she had popped the heavy 
hamper inside, locked the wardrobe door, and 
placed the key side by side with the packet in her 
bosom. Then she opened the door, and quitted 
the room; perceiving, as she did so, that M'Quan*. 
tigan yet lay motionless and undisturbed. She 
greatly wondered what the immediate consequence 
of his recovery from the chloroform would be. 
Would he awake altogether ? or would the heavy 
natural slumber in which she had found him, 
resume its superseded influence ? On these great 
physical questions all her future prospects might 
hang. 

With a few hours' start, she might present 
herself at Deverington Hall, with a double title 
to the forgiveness and forbearance of the Campion 
family. If the Orangeman had time to overtake 
her (for he would guess in what direction she 
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would be gone), he might mar her triumph, if 
he could not compass one of his own. No fear 
of consequences, she very well knew, would 
deter him from the most violent and brutal 
vengeance, did she come within reach of him 
again. 

She got herself out of the "Ostrich Head" 
without any suspicion or questioning, and then 
she retreated to the house, at which she had 
left her few belongings. In very good time, 
and wearing a thick black veil, she presented 
herself at the station, and took her seat in a 
carriage at the first opportunity. Glad indeed 
she was to feel herself again in motion. She 
was out of Bath, and safe. Safe ? Yet, when 
Murphy awoke, and guessed who had robbed him, 
and whither she had fled, perhaps he would 
telegraph to have her detained at Bridgewater. 
No, never could she think herself safe until (it 
was a strange idea, after all that had happened), 
until she reached the shelter of Deverington Hall. 
The day was soaking wet now. She looked, with 
a sort of troubled awe, on those never-ending 
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wires, now dripping with the rain. She thought 
of the message, fraught with her utter destruction, 
which might be speeding its invisible way along 
them as she looked. 

At one time she considered that Mr. M'Quan- 
tigan was much too deeply compromised before 
the law himself, to think of calling it in thus 
upon his own behalf. Then, again, she thought 
of his passionate, audacious character ; and how 
readily he might impose his own statement on 
the people at his inn, and on the police. 

It was a slow train ; and every stoppage made 
her tremble, as every new start gave her a fresh 
courage. Before the way was nearly ended, it 
occurred to her that she might make her position 
a little surer by mastering the contents of that 
strange and important paper she now carried with 
her. She therefore took it out, and read it as 
she travelled on. Deeply occupied as she was 
with vital concerns of her own, the matter of 
it interested her ; and, presuming that it will 
have its interest for others, we will transcribe it 
in this very place. 
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At the head of its first page was written : — 

" I entreat my too kind husband to read what I am 
.going to write, to the very end, before acting upon it, 
or shewing it to any other person.' 



» 



Then the main narrative began : — 

"Beverington HaU y 14th May, 1854. 

" My dear Gerald . — When this meets your eye, you 
will be fully made aware of what is daily troubling 
and consuming me. You will come to know how 
profitless and vain have been all your affectionate 
efforts to relieve or assuage the disorder that has 
settled upon me ; — how profitless they were sure to be ; 
— since no care, no cure, can minister to a guilty and 
torturing conscience. 

" Such a conscience, my dear Gerald, it has been my 
miserable doom to carry about with me for some time, 
and must be my wretched fate to bear within me as 
long as I live. I cannot confess my sin with my lips. 
I am warned that my life may be ended in the stroke 
of a moment. And I truly believe, did I set myself 
the task of acknowledging the wrong in your presence, 
the breath would quit my body before I could deliver 
myself of the words. So be merciful and considerate, 
although my confession, backward as it may be, will 
only furnish an additional proof of my shameful weak- 
ness and selfishness. 

" You well remember, Gerald, our visit, shortly after 
our marriage in 1837, to your father in this house. 
My poor mother had whispered to me that, though you 
were the younger son, it was probable that your 
father's partiality would put you in the place of the 
elder. Do not, I implore you, consider me baser than I 
am. I did not marry you for money. Though I do 
acknowledge that my poor mother's foolish words ran 
greatly in my mind, and the sight of this beautiful 
home, which (were they really fulfilled) would be 
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ours, — this urged me to desire that it might even 
happen so. 

" I hardly think I was ever capable of wishing to 
benefit by a deliberate injustice. But I did not allow 
to myself, that your father would be unjust in so 
devising his estate. He might have very good 
reasons for disinheriting your brother. He was kind 
and cordial towards me; and I settled in my own 
mind, that, if he passed over your brother in your 
favour, we might credit him for acting with good 
cause, and might acquiesce in such fortune, without 
any qualms of conscience. 

"The presence of Mrs. Herbert Campion at that 
time, did not lessen these thoughts. We were not 
fond of one another. I fancied her haughty and 
distant. I can now very well believe, that, as a wife 
living absent from her husband, she found it needful 
to be very watchful and cautious in her behaviour, 
and that I unjustly mistook her laudable reserve for 
pride. 

" That she might never put me in the wrong, I was 
careful, on every occasion, to recollect that, as the elder 
brother's wife, she had a right to every precedence. 
When our little Emily was bom, while my sister-in-law 
continued childless, — I confess I exulted over her 
greatly. Whatever your father might decide, to our 
branch the property would ultimately come. My 
bitter disappointment, when a child was born at last 
to your brother, can hardly have escaped you at the 
time. When your father died, his intentions toward 
you — as I had allowed myself to reckon on them— 
were not carried out, after all. Into Deverington 
Hall, inasmuch as Herbert's wife was now the mistress 
of it, I could no more enter with any pleasure ; and 
I was absurd enough to consider myself ejected from a 
rightful home. You recollect, as well as I do, going 
down to Brighton in the March, and awaiting your 
brother's return from Constantinople. You also 
remember the dreadful agitation in which he appeared, 
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and the astounding and horrible tidings which had 
awaited him in London, and the nature of which he 
presently explained to us. You know he told us that 
the testimony of twenty thousand people would not 
have weighed with him against one word of straight- 
forward denial on the part of his wife; but that — 
most dreadful to tell — she had met his agonised 
inquiry with words which betokened rather a confession 
than a refutation. You, at the time, knew not what to 
believe. I — and bitter have been the consequences to 
me — I at once accepted the story as entirely and 
undoubtedly true. Gerald, let me write at once what I 
shall show you more fully by-and-bye. I now know my 
injured sister-in-law to be innocent. At that time, I 
truly thought that I saw very much to corroborate 
the shocking discovery. Adela had long continued 
childless. She may have had some idea that her 
prospects, as to your father's estate, might be secured 
if she became a mother. She might fear the decline of 
her husband's affection. Then I gave her credit for 
being bitterly envious of myself, to whom a child had 
really been given. I recalled to mind the sudden 
manner in which the event had been announced to 
us ; and the secrecy in which it was my sister-in-law's 
pleasure to live, and for which, as I now understand, 
her motives were excellent. She was in a delicate and 
difficult position. Moreover, little Teresa's apparent 
age was greatly over that assigned to her. The only 
thing which much perplexes me now is, that Adela 
should have been thus cowed and humiliated before a 
charge of which I am now assured she was never 
guilty. But let me not doubt but that all might be 
fully explained — so much having been already made 
clear to me. I must not deny that the discovery 
which distracted Herbert was no unwelcome one to 
me. Now I had an entire right to exalt myself over 
my sister-in-law; and Deverington was, in a great 
degree, more likely some day to be ours. But it was 
an embarrassing reflection that we should not do. 
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enough, in assuring ourselves of the matter. W* most 
satisfy the law besides. Tour father's estate had 
been left in tail, and your brother's child stood before 
you. She would continue to stand before us, unless 
the evidence of her spurious birth should amount 
to real substantial proof. Your brother, disturbed as 
he was, announced that, before he could think of 
acting on the story, he must have a more distinct 
confession from his wife. The woman who claimed to 
be the true mother, was (he said) a poor, feeble, 
hysterical woman, who, by her own account of herself 
was an easy prey to delusions; but from Adela it 
was no promising task to obtain any fuller acknow- 
ledgment. She had been terribly affected by your 
brother's first words to her, and had been light-headed 
ever since. The physician then called in considered 
that the attack would prove but a temporary one* 
He recommended quiet, and darkened rooms. I was 
in a perfect agony of suspense and jealousy. As I 
hope— for I do even dare to hope — that my sin may 
find forgiveness- hereafter — I then felt certain that Adela 
was guilty. But I believed that when she recovered, 
she would choose to unsay what, when taken unawares, 
she had hastily said ; and would persist in denial, and 
obtain credence from her husband ; and so our rights 
would give way to the wrong-doing of a wicked 
deceiver. This was atrocious injustice ; and no weapon 
which could defeat it ought to be considered unfair. 

"You may recollect that it was but a very few 
days after Herbert's arrival, when you, and himself^ 
and Dr. Delune came into the drawing-room (darkened 
as it was) where you had left Adela lying, and 
seemingly somewhat calmer. While you were away, 
she had grown rather restless; and the nurse who 
watched her had removed her to bed. I myself had 
taken her place on the sofa. I very well knew that 
your purpose in coming in, was to ascertain, on the 
doctor's report, how far Mrs. Herbert's reason had 
recovered itself. Now, I had just been fancying that 
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she would very likely, to shield herself from present 
responsibility, affect an insanity which was more than 
real ; and, all in one evil moment, I thought how, if 
such were her purpose, I might destroy all credit in 
it beforehand. When Dr. Delune, supposing me to 
be Mrs. Herbert, put a question to me, by way of 
testing my sanity, I put on her voice and her tones 
(you are aware I had a decided gift for such imitations), 
and gave him such a reply as betokened a complete 
recovery. At that moment, I meditated no more 
extensive deception. But then the doctor went his way, 
and your brother, in your presence, demanded of me 
(as his wife) a full acknowledgment, or a full denial. 
Gerald! I need not write out my guilt in any 
plainer words. You know already, now, the frank 
acknowledgment that settled the question — was uttered 
by me; and you now need no telling, that, whereas 
you saw Mrs. Herbert's signature to a written confession 
afterwards, what she really wrote was an entreaty 
that she might see her husband, and converse with him 
alone. But with all that, I only thought that, with 
guile, I was protecting you, and our daughter, and 
myself, against a most infamous injustice. I write 
as a dying woman, — indeed, I shall be dead already 
before you read this, — and I beseech you to believe 
that such only were my thoughts. All passed as you 
know; and [Deverington Hall became almost our 
property, and altogether our home. And I — at least 
in part — succeeded in persuading myself that I had 
only acted in self-defence. But a dreadful time of 
remorse was in waiting for me* And I must tell you 
the manner of its coming. ./ 

"Little Teresa bore no striking resemblance to 
either of her parents ; and that was, to me, a negative 
assurance that she was indeed an intruder amongst us. 
One evening, not two years ago, I was turning over 
that large portfolio of prints at our friend Mrs. 
JTorring's, when I came to a portrait, which might 
have been Teresa's own. On my asking whose it 
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really was, Mrs. Toning told me that it was a 
picture of Miss Julia Somerby, taken when she was a 
girl Both she and I were aware that Julia Somerby 
was Mrs. Herbert's sister. I was Jihunderstruck. 
The memory of that fearful moment will never leave 
me, except with my life. The memory! It is as 
present with me now, and ever will be, as at the very 
time. Whatever proofs presented themselves on the 
other side, that marvellous likeness outweighed them 
all. I had not defeated wrong. I had committed most 
foul wrong. Need.I explain any further ? Need I say 
why I shrink, not only from the world, but from 
my very dearest friends ?— from you, whose affection 
nvould change into loathing, if you knew in what 
injustice I had involved you — from Emily, on whom 
my sin, once known, will cast a disgrace, and whom I 
must see indulging in hopes which may prove deceitful 
ones. Of your kindred, whom I have most directly 
wronged, I dare not speak or think. It were too 
presuming in me, so deeply guilty myself, to point at 
another a finger of suspicion. But I do feel impelled 
to set down, that I am made uncomfortable (over and 
above my secret sorrow,) by the presence of Miss 
Varnish. I feel she is one who would rejoice to get 
hold of this matter, and turn it to her own advantage. 
Gerald ! I have forfeited every right to counsel you, 
or so much as hint a dying request. But I do implore 
you, be not too ready to trust this woman. Teach our 
daughter to abhor deceitful dealing, by my example. 
Gerald ! you have rated me far above my deserts in 
life — be as forbearing as you can, when you think of me 
after death. 

" Your unhappy wife, 

"Eliza Campion." 

Miss Varnish did not read this confession word 

for word, but she skimmed the cream of it ; and 
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took in the opinion of herselfl By this time, 
the train that carried her was nearing Bridge- 
water. She folded up the paper, and replaced 
it in her bosom. Then, bethinking herself of 
another thing, she took from her pocket the bottle 
of chloroform she had used, and threw it out of 
the window. The train stopped. Now what 
would happen? Would the policeman walk up 
and express an irresistible desire for her company ? 
Jfot any such thing. She was left to herself; 
and she rapidly engaged a fly to take her over to 
Deverington. And, much happier than in the 
morning, yet feeling still insecure from Mr. 
M'Quantigan's pursuit, Miss Varnish resought 
the house from which, not seven hours before, 
she had run away as from death. 

We may anticipate her experience of the next 
hour, by saying that no visitation from Mr. 
Murphy disturbed her at that time, or indeed, 
at any future time of her life. Not many minutes 
after her successful raid in bis bedroom, the 
Orangeman awoke to a partial consciousness of 
being somewhat sick and queer. But, though 
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the chloroform had spent its numbing power y 
his fatigue was hardly diminished at all ; and he- 
was not stirred to wonder or inquire what had 
befallen him. Nothing more common with him 
than to have a sensation of headachy sickness * 
pervading his hours of slumber. He was soon, 
as soundly asleep as before, and it was afternoon, 
and the sun was going down, ere he seriously 
thought of getting up. Of course, he did 
discover, by-and-bye, that both his paper and his 
plunder were gone; and his distracted anger 
carried him only into a fresh misfortune. 

Out of his room he came — it is terrible to tell 
— and presented himself, in a shockingly unde- 
veloped state of attire, before young Mrs. Feather- 
welsh, assailing her with language which could 
have been but faintly justified, if flung at ther 
actual robber. 

Mrs. Featherwelsh, as we said, was a wife, and* 
something more than a wife. She was a bride.. 
And her bridegroom, the landlord, was as furious 
as his semi- celestial position demanded he should 
be- The Ostrich Head was the scene of as 
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decided a row as ever graced a house of entertain- 
ment. Mr. Murphy was very nearly being 
kicked into the street, without the option of 
retiring and amending his toilet When a lull in 
the tempest occurred, it was discovered that a 
stranger, falsely assuming to be a servant of the 
establishment, had really appeared there; and 
that the tale of robbery was therefore, probably, 
no fictitious one. But Mrs. Featherwelsh, obliged 
to admit so much, could also testify that, strange 
as the intruding woman might be to that house,- 
she was not unacquainted with Mr. M'Quantigan. 
She had described his manner and appearance in 
a way which argued knowledge of him ; and all 
were convinced that, if the Irish gentleman had 
been robbed, it was under circumstances which 
were much more disgraceful than pitiable* 
Besides, in his first frantic exclamations, he let 
fall a few words which did not agree with his 
former statement, that he had landed in England 
only the previous day. Chiefest of all, the 
policeman, who was summoned to the inn, could 
draw no positive statement from him about the 
articles he complained of losing; for the almost 
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certain ruin in which he would involve himself, 
if he described the contents of that hamper, 
flashed before him, crazy as he was. 

Everybody was convinced that he was at least 
as much sinning, as sinned against; moreover, 
that he was a dangerous, murderous scoundrel, 
of whose presence the Ostrich Head could not 
be too speedily delivered ; and Mr. M'Quantigan 
might count himself happy in being permitted 
to go out in full possession of his clothes, and 
his liberty. The same policeman saw him safe 
out of the house ; and with the scanty remnant 
of money that belonged to him, he betook himself 
to London that very evening. There fresh dis- 
couragements awaited him. His Orange employers 
were greatly offended with him. For a month 
and more, he had neglected the work he had 
accepted at their hands, and had been dawdling 
in (they knew not what diversion) at Leamington. 
Confiding in the permanent good luck which Mrs. 
Ferrier's favour would bring him, he had turned 
up his nose at his late employers ; and they were 
not at once to be conciliated.' 

From Mrs. Ferrier he could now expect no more. 
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Mrs. Roberts was protected against him, by the 
dangerous knowledge in possession of her brother- 
in-law; and, for a while, Mr. MHJuantigan was 
in a very abject condition indeed. He tried 
some genteel begging. He was too tall for a 
shipwrecked sailor; but, as a wounded soldier 
from the Crimea, he lived on the public for a 
considerable time. But the tide turned. Inferior 
imitators brought reproach and question on his 
claims ; and the trick would work no longer .- 
Then he took to going, Sunday by Sunday, to 
various churches in London ; choosing a seat 
with marked humility ; weeping profusely at the 
sermon, and staying behind to implore a word 
with the preacher. This answered well for a 
time ; but he once came under the eye of a 
preacher whom he had solicited before at another 
place, and the caution against him flew about 
from church - to church. Beadles, pew-openers, 
&c, were warned to spy out and discourage him. 
fjid the eighteen-pence, which was to start him 
on a new and honest course each time, was not 
any longer available. 
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This fountain of benevolence was also dried 
up in its turn. But better days came back to 
him. He made his peace with the promoters 
and proprietors of the "Protestant Guard." And 
he was taken into favour, as one whom none 
could rival in fearless and vehement denunciation 
of religious error. After seeking rest in vain 
lor so long, he has found his way into the old 
habitation,— I must not say with any spirits yet 
more wicked than himself. You may hear him at 
meetings in which people, at once worthier and 
Eillier than himself, find an unaccountable source 
of satisfaction; or you may behold him, any 
Sunday, glaring with unutterable anger, at the 
ceremonial of some ritualistic church. It is a 
pity that any, whether in sympathy or opposi- 
tion, should elevate him into importance. 

But important, after a fashion, he really is ; 
and in prosperity he may be said to exist ; nor 
need we suppose that it will ever fail him. 
Alas ! Is the child yet born who shall behold 
the day when profit can be no longer made out of 
religious bigotry, religious error, and religious 
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hatred? But the course of our friends — the 
friends of this history — was never again . crossed 
or impeded by the presence or influence of Mr* 
Murphy M'Quantigan. And so he vanishes out 
*)f our narrative for ever and for evermore. 

Miss Varnish must detain us yet a little 
longer. She stopped the fly at the gate in the 
wood. She felt she must enter as secretly as 
possible, or she might not be permitted to 
enter at alL She found the way open before 
her into the grounds, and she stepped into the 
Italian garden, mentioned so often before. The 
rain was long since over, and the clouds were 
breaking all over the sky. Mr. Gerald Campion 
was pacing slowly up and down that garden, 
alone. He looked very grave and sad ; nor did 
his countenance brighten when he saw her 
suddenly appear before him. She burst forth 
with an appeal, which had been calculated before, 
hand, but which wa3 by no means utterly 
insincere. 

" Mr. Campion! I entreat, I implore of you 
to listen to me. I know I have behaved basely 
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— infamously — detestably. I have been under 
the power of a most atrocious villain ; but I come- 
here now to make amends— full amends." 

"Miss — Miss Varnish, I will not say how 
exceedingly painful this affair has been to me. 
I'm sure I shall — hem — listen with pleasure to 
any explanation tending — tending to— set the 
matter in a better light." 

" Oh, sir — dear, kind sir, I've no excuse to* 
offer that can at all avail me. But what atone, 
ment can be made I am come to make. Here 
is the key of a cupboard — a cupboard in ai* inn 
at Bath, in which — at least, I confidently believe 
so — you will find what was taken away from the 
house this morning. And — and there's some- 
thing besides. This paper was stolen out of poor 
Mrs. Campion's desk after she died." And Miss 
Varnish put it into Mr. Gerald's hands. It 
needed only such acquaintance as a minute could 
ensure, to teach him that it merited all his 
attention. Then, putting it away for the 
moment, he turned to the person who had brought 
it.. 
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" I— I, of course, am gratified — truly gratified, 
Miss Varnish, tx> see that? — hem — better feelings 
have asserted themselves over temptations which 
have — which have proved somewhat alarmingly 
powerful- And I would not withhold " 

Miss Varnish brightened up at these last words^ 

" I would not withhold my sincerest hopes, 
that the future spent in a somewhat distant scene,, 
may — may furnish a happy contrast with the^ 
deplorable events of the recent past ; and to that 
good resolution I would commend you. It cannot 
be your wish that I should detain you." 

" I have forfeited all claims to your considera- 
tion, Mr. Campion, I am but too well aware; 
yet, I know you have a kind and generous heart. 
May I — may I hope that you will not stand in 
the way of my gaining a living elsewhere V 

" I would not injure you, on any account, 
Miss Varnish. If you mean to ask for a recom- 
mendation — why, you see, I would not pain you 
more than I can avoid, but " 

" But do consider, sir. I have made the 
promptest amends in my power. - It was not 
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without difficulty, not without danger— dreadful, 
deadly danger, that I rescued your property from 
that atrocious villain's hands ; and, remember, 
that I might have kept it." 

"Yes, Miss Varnish; I have no desire to 
undervalue the amends you have made, nor the— 
ha — hum— recovered sense of duty, which induced 
you to make it. Well, suppose you were to go- 
let us say — to London, and let me communicate 
with -you?" For Mr. Gerald was very fidgetty 
indeed to get the lady out of his presence, — a 
feeling for which his premature admiration, 
recently very strong in him, accounts in the 
fullest manner. 

Miss Varnish had taken this open and confiding - 
way, instead of hinting at what she could do, and 
bargaining for terms— because she was really, for 
the time, quite sick of doing wrong, and because 
her horrid deceit had met with such a shameful 
failure. Just as kings enjoy playing at obscurity 
from time to time, so this unfortunate woman at 
that hour craved the luxury of doing an honest 
and open action. But she was no more heartily 
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honest than such a king is really desirous of 
abandoning his throne for a shop or a plough ; 
and Z fear the paper, whose contents Miss Varnish 
had skimmed, gave her one joy which was not 
commendable. She gathered from it that her 
ex-pupil, Emily, whom she had never liked, and 
who never liked her, would* be no longer heiress 
to Deverington Hall ; and she felt a spiteful joy 
to think of it. 

Mr. Gerald shortly asked her, if she had money 
for present necessities. Her affirmative answer 
did not appear to displease him ; and, after a 
few more words, they parted — parted for ever. 
They were severed asunder as surely and irrevo- 
cably as they had, at one time contemplated the 
being united together. Death alone should then 
have parted them. Only in the world after death, 
can they be brought together again. 

Miss Varnish walked away towards the carriage 
she had left at the gate, and was driven in it, not 
to Bridgewater, but to a small station somewhere 
beyond. 

"And with much less of self-denial,' ' she 
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mused within herself, as she was borne on her 
way; " with one half of the care, pains, and 
contrivance I have gone through, I might have 
been quitting this house with the affectionate 
regrets of everyone in it; and with everything 
done to smooth my future course, which a 
wealthy and well-descended family can do — which, 
in England, is a very great deal/' 

Her ultimate fortunes may be rapidly told. 
Somehow or other she did contrive to gain a 
situation, a few months later, in an English family 
residing in Algeria. The steamer in which she 
took her journey thither was wrecked on the 
African shore, and those who had known her in 
England read her name amongst the names of 
those who perished. This was her end. 

Mr. Gerald Campion read, through and through, 
the confession of his unhappy wife. Whence it 
had been stolen, he could not tell. Indeed, he 
had not been aware that any such paper had 
been written. Not a momentary doubt of its 
being authentic ever crossed his mind. Her hand- 
writing, and the minute narration of circum- 
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stances known to himself, were assurances not to 
be gainsaid. A little while ago, the imminent 
loss of Deverington and its estates would have 
had a large share in the grief and shame with 
which he read the miserable story. But his 
feelings were strangely modified now. The em- 
barrassment of being known to have contemplated 
making a very unworthy woman his wife ; — the 
fear lest his own daughter, Emily, presuming on 
her heirship to an entailed estate, should outrage 
all prudence in marrying,— these thoughts made 
Deverington Hall and its belongings, things very 
much less precious to him than they had been. 
It will be recollected, that when Lady Dalby, 
at Dieppe, had suggested that Mrs. Herbert 
Campion might possibly be no longer living, her 
brother-in-law had resented the idea with a some- 
what startling vehemence. The thought was 
often in his mind — "What if my brother, 
released by death from all ties to the wife who 
has deceived him, should enter on another 
marriage, and become the actual father of an heir 
to Deverington ?" Very uncomfortable had this 
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thought been. But his urgent appeal to Madame 
Durange, not to mention his having travelled 
with her, was only dictated by his fear lest his 
daughter's forbidden lover should gain a know- 
ledge of her retreat. He did not feel so certain 
but that the sudden journey of Madame to England 
might have been just a device of Miss Emily's^ 
He had painful reasons for thinking that his 
daughter had grown somewhat artful and deceitful. 
When his eyes were open to the real nature* of 
Miss Varnish, he felt (as we must do) much more 
allowance for the wrong-doing of one put under 
her influence ; and he thought he could behold, 
with nearly as much pleasure as pain, the resump- 
tion of Deverington by his brother, — now gifted 
with an heir of his own. 

Had he felt very differently, it is due to him 
to say, that he would never have thought for one 
moment of concealing the discovery. He placed 
the paper before his brother Herbert the very 
instant he had himself read it through. How 
agitating it proved to the elder brother, we should 
be wasting words in seeking to describe. But we 
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may now explain that Mr. Campion's behaviour 
to his daughter, though actuated by a complete 
and frightful mistake, was in no way so harsh 
or heartless as it may have appeared. Fully 
believing her to be Mrs. Roberts's daughter, he 
had prepared, in strict justice, to give the child 
into her hands. She had a right to it. His 
wife's terrible prostration, at his first allusion to 
the story, had destroyed his hope, his lively hope, 
that the tale was a horrid calumny ; her subse* 
quent aberration of mind, partial and transitory 
as it was, had interfered to prevent an explana- 
tion ; and Eliza's wicked fraud, wrought, indeed, 
with no worse purpose than to prevent a wrong, 
had most fatally sealed the perpetration of a 
wrong. 

Mr. Campion had seen, early in April, 1842, 
Mr. Ferrier's advertisement of the little girl, lost 
and found near Euston Square. The {dace, and 
the detailed appearance of the child assured him 
that she was none other than the one whom he 
had so long considered as his own. Nor did the 
desertion of her mother appear so very strange a 
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thing to him. He had noted the weak, wayward, 
nerveless character of poor Mrs. Eoberts. Nobody, 
•with much less discernment than his, could be 
♦five minutes in her company and not perceive 
it. It was not unlikely that, one day devoured 
with anxiety to recover her lost child, sbe would 
the next day be murmuring that she had taken 
such a burthen upon herself. In truth, Mrs. 
Roberts had imagined Mr. Campion to be privy 
to his wife's device, and had never intended that 
matters should be so summarily reversed. As it 
fell out, we know that she was guiltless of 
thrusting the child upon the world ; but Mr. 
Campion most naturally thought her guilty. 
She disliked the burden ; she had no stable 
affection for the girl ; and she had thrown her off 
in the quickest and surest manner. When Mr. 
Campion saw into what excellent hands the child 
had fallen, he thought he could do no better 
than leave her where he found her. It was a 
dreadful idea, that he could not claim her for 
his own ; but at least he felt no more bound 
by any duty to betray the sad history. He 
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trusted Mr. Ferrier ; but, even then, he did not 
withdraw all watch over Eva. He heard, through 
making secret inquiries, that she was growing 
up in good health, with an excellent education ; 
and (after her patron was dead), in the protection 
of a satisfactory home ; and then he heard that 
she was likely to be married to Mr Ferrier's 
nephew and heir. Assuredly, the very best 
service he could do her was to be silent upgn her 
origin altogether — and she was his daughter all 
the while ! 

After some consultation with his brother, he 
quitted Deverington Hall for London that very 
evening ; the Wednesday evening, you know ; and 
it was the 22nd of October, 1856. He found Mr. 
Dykhart awaiting him Jhere. Mr. Ballow's 
professional duties had recalled him to Minchley. 
Mr. Campion told the Vicar of Croxton how 
wonderful and important a confirmation of the 
strange story had awaited him at Deverington 
Hall, and what a narrow escape they had had of 
losing it, without ever knowing that they possessed 
it. His brother Gerald, much more than disin- 
vol. ur. c 2 
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terested in the belief, admitted that his wife's 
confession was neither a forgery nor a falsehood, 
and was ready to acknowledger his niece, as heir 
to Deverington, in place of himself. And on the 
very next day (Friday), and at no late hour,, 
they went down into Cambridgeshire, and halted 
at the station which lay nearest to Marlby. And 
now we may reckon ourselves to have done with 
the sorrows and mischiefs of which mutual 
treachery — mutual weakness — may have been the 
guilty or unhappy causes. Let us put them., 
away, and refresh ourselves with a foretaste of 
that happier time, to which we shall shortly 
consign pur friends for ever. 

Come to Leamington, and to the house of 
our friend, Mrs. Ferrier ; for now, I hope, she is 
our friend again. 

It is early evening, and Saturday,, the twenty- 
fifth of October. Mrs. Ferrier is at her worsted- 
work, thinking, moreover, that ere the chrysan- 
themums bloom again in her garden, it will have 
become time to use her needle in behalf of a 
certain baby. For Richard is there, and Eva is 
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beside Mrs. Ferrier; and that lady is finding out 
new perfections in Eva, hour by hour, and 
wondering more and more however she could 
have thought so differently. She says — and you 
would never convince her that she was mistaken — 
that had Richard's bride been akin to all the 
rogues in London, she would have been but little 
less acceptable than as she is now. Richard wasr 
never informed how horribly near his mother had 
been to the sleeping partnership in a plotted 
murder. He may be just aware that Eva's 
enemies, getting hold of Mrs. Ferrier's strong 
prejudice, wickedly tried to bend it into an 
instrument in their hands. But that is all he 
knows ; nor will he ever know more. 

Mrs. Ferrier was quickly satisfied that Eva's 
forgiveness was hearty and complete. 

"When she has children of her own," thought 
her future mother-in-law, "she will understand 
much of what I felt. God, indeed, forbid that she 
should copy me in that ! but she will under- 
stand it; and then, even if not now, she will 
cease to think hardly of me." 
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Mrs. Ballow was there. Mrs. Ferrier could 
not rest until she had sought and found a 
reconciliation in that quarter too. She was sorry 
not to have Mr. Ballow also ; but Minchley wanted 
him. Sickness would not cease in Buckingham- 
shire, just because a lady in Warwickshire had 
turned over a new leaf. So the party in that 
drawing-room numbered only four. Although a 
very happy party, they were all a little grave*; 
but it was rather with excess of joy? than with 
any foreboding of sorrow. That morning had 
brought the news that a most important confir- 
mation of Eva's claims had most strangely offered 
itself. Any hour might bring Eva into the 
presence of one or both her long-lost parents. 

Mrs. Ballow, sitting there, thought of her old 
romantic visions of the carriage-and-four which 
would one day come to fetch Eva to a princely 
home of her own. And, after all, she had not 
been quite wrong. That event — which had 
looked, indeed, very much like a mere novel- 
reader's fancy — was coming truly now. Every 
friend of Eva was eagerly looking for it. 
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Hark! wheels before the door! A stop — a 
ring — and then the opening of the door, and 
voices. Susan comes into the room. Susan has 
kept up with the sentiments of her mistress, and 
can see no fault in Miss March, as before she 
could see no good. 

" Please, ma'am, a lady and a gentleman want 
to see Miss March." 

The lady and gentleman are in the hall, and 
are to be conducted into the dining-room. Miss 
March will meet them there. It was an over- 
powering moment ; but Eva nerved herself for it, 
and, in a minute more, went out to meet and 
greet those who had summoned her. They were 
her father and her raafcher.^ .^Lfter many years of 
sorrow and separation their deliverance had now 
come, and they were joined together by God, as 
in a holier wedlock than before. 

The friends whom Eva has left in the drawing- 
room are well aware by whom she has been 
summoned. Mrs. Ballow recollects her early 
prophecy of such a denouement as this, and knows 
that li the carriage-and-four " has verily come. 
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It is the carriage-and-foiir, and not the 
carriage-and-four. Mr. and Mrs. Campion have 
come, in a hired and very unassuming conveyance, 
from the station ; but the ending is none the less 
a real one ; and when our heroine returns to the 
drawing-room, she is, by the full acknowledgment 
of her father, no longer Eva March, but Teresa 
Campion. Mrs. Ballow, as she always said she 
should, feels "horribly jealous" of the parents 
who have thrust her a step backward in Teresa's 
heart. But then she bethinks herself that a full 
revenge will be hers : the real and true parents 
will pretty soon find out that they are not quite 
the first favourites. Were it possible for Teresa 
to have been claimed by twenty thousand papas 
and mammas, that Richard would have cut them 
out entirely and altogether. 

Eva — she will not be offended if we continue 
to call her so — Eva soon satisfied Mrs. Ballow 
that the dearest of new friends would never make 
her insensible to the old friends of her childhood 
and youth. Thrice, within little more than three 
months, has it befallen her to change one name 
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for another ; and she has certainly not done with 
such changes yet. She is Miss Campion now — 
but that name is but a transitionary one ; and, if 
Richard had his way, she would not bear it even 
so long as she bore the pseudonym of Roberts. 

Mrs. Ferrier was gratified by retaining Mr. and 
Mrs. Campion to supper. The party were really 
all too happy to be cheerful. Mrs. Ferrier looked 
back to that other party, given by herself in July, 
at which Mrs. Ballow and Eva had also been 
guests. What a revolution of circumstances — some 
sad, some joyful — had been brought about in her 
feelings since then ! And Richard's mother could 
only bow in thanksgiving to the Ordainer who had 
overruled her blind resistance, and out of so much 
evil appointed so much good. 

Mr. and Mrs. Campion remained at Leamington 
but a few days. There was much to do, as well 
as much to enjoy. There were explanations due 
to friends — for instance, to the Leyburns of 
Bestworth. There must be no misunderstanding 
left which it was at all possible to remove. 
Nothing must be undone which could enable Mjs. 
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Campion, with security and ease, to resume her 
place in her family and in society. The Leyburns 
did their part ; and a week was passed by our 
heroine and her parents at Bestworth Rectory. 
All were aware that no unworthy persons would 
ever be admitted into that most comfortable 
house. And a service was done to Adela, which 
more genial, trustful people, could never have 
rendered her ; but she would much rather have 
spent the week at Croxton. 

The Marlby Home soon found a new and 
efficient mistress, and its beneficent career goes 
on widening still. With one painful remem- 
brance upon him, Mr. Dykart is very happy ; 
for the Campion family are much indebted to him 
for the dispersion of that fearful and fatal mystery 
which overhung and blighted them so long. 

The younger branch of that family must receive 
a little further notice from us here. Gerald 
resigned himself to the loss of Deverington HalL 
We need scarcely say that he was not abandoned 
to anything resembling poverty ; and the upright, 
honourable course pursued by him in late events 
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won him not only a more cordial esteem from 
his brother Herbert, but also a general popu- 
larity long coveted by him in vain. So, if he had 
a fall, he fell as soft as applause and gratitude 
could enable him to do. 

Nor did the fall bring any diminution of 
happiness to his daughter Emily. Her forbidden 
lover sowed his wild oats, and (as Emily was no 
longer a great heiress), won her papa's gradual 
and cautious approval. Mr. Larking had a 
moderate estate still left him. Emily would have 
her mother's fortune; and, in course of time, 
Lady Dalby would doubtless leave her something. 
That, indeed, really came to pass about four years 

4 

ago. 

Our heroine could not endure to think that her 
cousin- Emily might feel herself unjustly deposed ; 
and, at her very earnest desire; Herbert Campion 
added greatly to the fortune which his niece would 
bring to her husband. And Emily, certain that 
as heiress to Deverington Hall, she would never 
— never have been permitted to marry Rupert, — 
Emily thinks to this hour, that all has happened 
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for the best ; and would not envy her cousin for 
the world. There was a grand Christmas tept at 
Deverington that year. In the height of its 
happiness, Miss Campion received a letter, bor- 
dered with deep black ; and with the Carnarvon 
postmark on it. Mr. Dowlas's acquired wealth 
— really the temptation to say so is too great — his 
wealth was doubly blest to him : it gained him 
the loss of his wife. A prolonged series of cham- 
pagne suppers brought on a fever, of which poor 
Mrs. Dowlas died. Her widowed husband's letter, 
while stating the fact of his bereavement, said 
nothing about its cause. Eva wrote back as 
sincere a condolence as truth permitted her to 
frame. A pleasanter duty was imposed upon her 
about a year after that. 

Winifred Williams, the faithful and long- 
enduring servant at Llynbwllyn, gave warning to 
Mr. Dowlas, as soon as her mistress was buried. 
Now, her master would have no difficulty at all 
in gaining or retaining a successor to herself; 
and she thought she was getting too old for 
service, and would prefer keeping a small shop. 
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At Mr. Dowlas's urgent desire, she withdrew her 
warning for just one month longer. By-and-bye, 
after three or four repetitions of this process, Mrs. 
Winifred one day affirmed her notice to quit in a 
manner which announced the decision to be final ; 
and then Mr. Dowlas put the question, whether 
it were not as well that they should be man and 
wife ; and Winifred was not too oDstinate to say, 
that if Mr. Dowlas were sure he was in earnest, 
she should not so much mind. And so married 
they were. And neither they, nor Mr. Dowlas's 
four children, have ever repented of the same. 

Those children all turned out tolerably well — * 
very well, indeed, considering the disadvantages 
of their former years. Poor Mrs. Roberts is living 
still ; — calmer and happier, her. brother-in-law 
declares of her, than at the former time. She is 
but fifty years old now ; and a happy, serene old 
age — a bright autumn succeeding a dreary 
summer — is very likely in store for this long- 
afflicted woman. 

Mr. Dowlas lives at Llynbwllyn no longer. 
He has a better living, very near to Tremallyoc, 
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Our heroine has more than once visited the latter 
place. Tremallyoc House is now, you know, the 
property of her cousins, the Leyburns. She could 
never bear to visit Uynbwllyn ; but there is, at 
all times, a cordial feeling between herself and the 
Dowlas family — once falsely received by her as 
her kindred. 

Let me seef Is there anybody else, whose 
destiny ought to be written down, before we 
dismiss them for ever ? I scarcely know of any. 
The Ballows continue to prosper, as they deserve. 
Mrs. Check rejoices in her young friend's due 
exaltation, and calls everybody to witness the 
fulfilment of her own predictions — predictions 
which were never made. But the good woman 
has no idea of saying anything but the truth. 
And so, we may come to the final fact of all. 

It will be remembered that the six months' 
delay, insisted upon by Eva, would have termi- 
nated on the 7th January, 1857. That time of 
waiting, as things had^declared themselves, was 
robbed of all significance now. Nevertheless, by 
a rather curious coincidence, the 7th of January 
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was the day on which it was ultimately decided 
that Richard and Eva should be joined together. 
They were united at Deverington Church. Mr. 
Dykhart, assisted by Leyburn, did all the Church 
required. Although it was January, the sun 
shone liberally on the bride, and not through any 
frosty sky, but through a soft, kind air, such as 
April itself does not always bring. 

They were married; and now what more is 
there left for us to say? That they were very 
happy ? Very happy they were ; very happy they 
are. Very happy, we are permitted to hope, they 
will always continue to be. Happy, with no 
such impossible happiness as forms the vain vision 
of some to whom the world is utterly unknown. 
They know — our two friends know- — that for 
trouble, for sorrow, even, they must from time to 
time, be prepared. But this we may safely say 
of them, that the troubles which, as told in pur 
story, have been given them to bear, have served 
to fortify them against any common sorrow, which 
may, from time to time, rise up to vex their 
spirits. Certainly, there is little cause for sup- 
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posing that the trials to come will approach in 
painfulness the trials which have gone ; and, 
having surmounted and survived so much, they 
will not readily give way to any distressful 
forebodings. And, in joy or in sorrow, nothing 
possible to man will eve*, in heart or spirit, pluck 
them asunder one from another. They are no 
more two, but one. And alone, whatever betide 
them in life, they never can truly be. The love, 
which rose into being one April Sunday at 
Minchley will abide unbroken far ever; not to 
perish out erf existence— even when the .common 
doom overtakes them, and the days of their years 
be themselves like a tale that is told. 



THE END, 



PRESS NOTICES OF "ASKERDALE PARK," 

A NOVEL IN TWO VOLUMES, 



BY THE AUTHOR OF "OUT OF CHARITY. 



..+.. u yj e mua t congratulate, the author on havinjPproduced a 
novel which is well written, and is decidedly original in most of 
its leading incidents. Some of the conversations in the book are 
excellent. • . . . • The author has sometimes a very neat 
way of putting a deep truth. The last chapter is headed * Ending 
Well for Everyone ;' and it does not belie its title. Matters are 
in a most unpromising condition at the beginning of the chapter ; 
but the stage is cleared wfth peat dexterity, and the various per- 
sons are marohaile^fpto'fleu proper places- without the slightest 
hurry or contusion. — Atheneum. 

4- 

"The author has ability ^to writ* a good novel .... 
Culture, case of composition, and a nice perception of character 
are visible in the \*>6k.***-}lknche*ter Examine* 

" We can confident^ recommend this novel to all who are fond 
of light reaoUiig.' «-Jft#noi»ry& Evening Courant.^ 

" The author, we acre sure, will carry them (his readers)' cheer- 
fully along with him : ant few will lay dowft his two volumes 
without having experienced dVhijr their perusal pleasures and 
satisfaction. Sir Humphrey, Mm Mjttty, and especially Marma- 
duke Martton are splendid in their w%r, if not absolute creations ; 
and the author shows snch a fine human synfpathy in everything 
he touches, and in every portrait he produces, that we cannot 
withhold from him the epithet mtjtterly. His plots, too, are 
capital and have real ingenuity in> them, tad his description 
brings scenes and persons bodily before the «ye." — Reader. 
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